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Preface 



Next-generation distributed applications and systems are increasingly developed 
using middleware. This dependency poses hard R&D challenges, including la- 
tency hiding, masking partial failure, information assurance and security, legacy 
integration, dynamic service partitioning and load balancing, and end-to-end 
quality of service specification and enforcement. To address these challenges, 
researchers and practitioners must discover and validate techniques, patterns, 
and optimizations for middleware frameworks, multi-level distributed resource 
management, and adaptive and reflective middleware architectures. 

Following the success of the past IFIP/ACM Middleware conferences (Lake 
District/UK, Palisades/USA, and Heidelberg/Germany) and building upon the 
success of past USENIX COOTS conferences, the Middleware 2003 conference 
is the premier international event for middleware research and technology. The 
scope of the conference is the design, implementation, deployment, and evalua- 
tion of distributed system platforms, architectures, and applications for future 
computing and communication environments. 

This year, we had a record of 158 submissions, among which the top 25 pa- 
pers were selected for inclusion in the technical program of the conference. All 
papers were evaluated by at least three reviewers with respect to their original- 
ity, technical merit, presentation quality, and relevance to the conference themes. 
The selected papers present the latest results and breakthroughs on middleware 
research in areas including peer-to-peer computing, publish-subscriber architec- 
tures, component- and Web-based middleware, mobile systems, and adaptive 
computing. 

We would like to express our thanks to the authors of the submitted papers 
and to all the reviewers and program committee members for their efforts in 
reviewing a large number of papers in a relatively short time. We would also like 
to thank ACM, IFIP, USENIX, and the corporate sponsors for their technical 
sponsorship and financial support, respectively. Finally, special thanks go to 
Alexandre Sztajnberg, Renato Cerqueira, Fabio Kon, and Fabio M. Costa and 
all the other organizing committee members for their hard work and efforts to 
bring Middleware 2003 to Brazil and make it a successful conference. 
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Approximate Object Location and Spam Filtering 
on Peer-to-Peer Systems 



Feng Zhou, Li Zhuang, Ben Y. Zhao, Ling Huang, 

Anthony D. Joseph, and John Kubiatowicz 

Computer Science Division, U. C. Berkeley 
{zf , zl , ravenben, hling, adj , kubitron}®cs . berkeley . edu 



Abstract. Recent work in P2P overlay networks allow for decentralized object 
location and routing (DOLR) across networks based on unique IDs. In this paper, 
we propose an extension to DOLR systems to publish objects using generic feature 
vectors instead of content-hashed GUIDs, which enables the systems to locate 
similar objects. We discuss the design of a distributed text similarity engine, named 
Approximate Text Addressing (ATA), built on top of this extension that locates 
objects by their text descriptions. We then outline the design and implementation 
of a motivating application on ATA, a decentralized spam-“ltering service. We 
evaluate this system with 30,000 real spam email messages and 10,000 non-spam 
messages, and “nd a spam identi“cation ratio of over 97 % with zero false positives. 

Keywords: Peer-to-peer, DOLR, Tapestry, spam “Itering, approximate text match- 
ing 



1 Introduction 

Recent work on structured P2P overlay networks Sl . IfT^l . im . |{r(j|I utilize scalable 
routing tables to map unique identi“ers to network locations, providing interfaces such as 
Decentralized Object Location and Routing (DOLR) and Distributed Hashtables (DHT). 
They allow network applications such as distributed “le systems and distributed web 
caches to ef ‘ciently locate and manage object replicas across a wide-area network. 

While these systems excel at locating objects and object replicas, they rely on known 
Globally Unique IDenti“ers (GUID) for each object, commonly generated by applying 
a secure hash function to the object content. This provides a highly speci“c naming 
scheme, however, and does not lend itself to object location and management based on 
semantic features. 

To address this problem, we propose an approximate location extension to DOLR 
systems to publish and locate objects using generic feature vectors composed of a num- 
ber of values generated from its description or content. Any object can be addressed 
by a feature vector matching a minimal threshold number of entries with its original 
feature vector. Based on this extension, we propose an Approximate Text Addressing 
(ATA) facility, which instantiates the approximate location extension by using block 
text “ngerprints as features to “nd matches between highly similar text documents. To 
validate the ATA design as well as the approximate object location extension, we design 
a decentralized spam-“ltering application that leverages ATA to accurately identify junk 
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email messages despite formatting differences and evasion efforts by spammers. We 
evaluate the accuracy of our “ngerprint vector scheme via simulation and analysis on 
real email data, and explore the trade-offs between resource consumption and search 
accuracy. 

The rest of this paper is as follows: Section 0brie”y describes existing work in P2P 
overlays. Section0presents our approximation extension to DOLR systems and a proto- 
type implementation. Section^ describes the design of ATA and Section|3discusses the 
design of the decentralized spam “Iter. Section|^presents simulation and experimental 
results, followed by a discussion of related work in SectionQand status and future work 
in Section^ Finally, we provide a mathematical analysis of the robustness of text-based 
“ngerprinting in Appendix El 

2 Background: Structured P2P Overlays 

In this section, we “rst present background material on structured P2P overlays. Different 
protocols differ in semantics details and performance objectives. While we present our 
work in the context of Tapestry for performance reasons, our design is general, and our 
results can be generalized to most structured P2P protocols. 

2.1 Routing 

Tapestry is an overlay location and routing layer “rst presented in |IB3, with a rigorous 
treatment of dynamic algorithms presented in [0. Like other structured P2P protocols, 
object and node IDs are pseudo-randomly chosen from the namespace of “xed-length 
bit sequences with a common base (e.g. Hex). Tapestry uses local routing tables at each 
node to route messages incrementally to the destination ID digit by digit (e.g., 4 * * * 

4 5 * * =4> 4 5 9 * 4 598 where * *s represent wildcards). A node N has a neighbor 

map with multiple levels, where each level represents a matching pre“x up to a digit 
position in the ID. Each level of the neighbor map contains a number of entries equal to 
the base of the ID, where the entry in the level is the location of the node closest 
in network latency that begins with prefixj_i{N) + i. 

To forward on a message from its hop router. Tapestry examines its n + 1*^ 
level routing table and forwards the message to the link corresponding to the n + 1*^ 
digit in the destination ID. This routing substrate provides ef ‘cient location-independent 
routing within a logarithmic number of hops and using compact routing tables. Figure [fl 
shows a Tapestry routing mesh. 

2.2 Data Location 

In Tapestry, a server S makes a local object O available to others by routing a •publishZ 
message to the object's 'root node,Z the live node 0»s identi“er maps to. At each hop 
along the path, a location mapping from O to S' is stored. Mappings for multiple replicas 
are stored sorted according to distance from the local node. See FigureQfor an example 
of object publication. Here two replicas of the same object are published. A client routes 
a query message towards the root node. The message queries each hop router along the 
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Fig. 1. Tapestry routing example. Path taken by a message from node 523 0 for node 8 954 in 
Tapestry using hexadecimal digits of length 4 (65536 nodes in namespace). 





Fig. 2. Publication in Tapestry. To publish ob- 
ject 4 3 78, server 3 9AA sends publication re- 
quest towards root, leaving a pointer at each 
hop. Server 422 8 publishes its replica simi- 
larly. Since no 4 3 7 8 node exists, object 43 7 8 
is rooted at node 4 3 77. 



Fig. 3. Object Location in Tapestry: Three dif- 
ferent location requests. For instance, to locate 
GUID 43 7 8, query source 197E routes to- 
wards the root, checking for a pointer at each 
step. At node 43 61, it encounters a pointer to 
server 3 9AA. 



way, and routes towards S when it nds the O to S' location mapping. Note that for 
nearby objects, query messages quickly intersect the path taken by publish messages, 
resulting in quick search results that exploit locality m . See Figure0for an example of 
object location. Notice how locality is exploited by directing location requests to nearby 
replicas. 

3 Approximate DOLR 

DOLR systems like Tapestry provide deterministic, scalable, and ef dent location and 
routing services, making them attractive platforms for deploying wide-area network 
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applications. Files, in particular, can be located ef‘ciently if their canonical name is 
known. Previous approaches, however, generate Globally Unique IDenti“ers (GUID) 
by a secure hash (e.g. SHA-1) of the content. This approach signi“cantly limits the 
usability of the system in scenarios where users do not known exact names of objects, 
but rather perform searches based on general characteristics of the system. In particular, 
these scenarios might include searches for data that closely approximates, or is similar 
to known data with certain properties. Examples might include searching for audio or 
video that matches existing works in content features, or searching or lightly modi“ed 
replicas of existing data. 

3.1 Approximate DOLR Design 

Here we propose an extension to DOLR, Approximate DOLR, as a generic framework 
to address some of the needs of these applications. In an ADOLR system, we apply 
application-speci“c analysis to given objects to generate feature vectors that describe 
its distinctive features, and provide a translation mechanism between these application- 
driven features and a traditional GUID obtained from a secure content hash of the object 
contents. 

This query ability on features applies to a variety of contexts. In the world of multi- 
media search and retrieval, we can extract application-speci“c characteristics, and hash 
those values to generate feature vectors. Any combination of “eld to value mappings 
can be mapped to a feature vector, given a canonical ordering of those “elds. For ex- 
ample, this can be applied to searching for printer drivers given printer features such as 
location, manufacturer, and speed. If features are canonically ordered as [location , 
manufacturer, speed] , then an example feature vector might be [hash (443 
Soda), hash(HP), hash (12ppm) ] . 

Each member of the vector, a feature, is an application-speci“c feature encoded 
as a hashed identi“er. For each feature /, an object (feature object) is stored within 
the network. The feature object is a simple object that stores the list of GUIDs of all 
objects whose feature vectors include/. Clients searching for objects with a given feature 
set “nds a set of feature objects in the network, each associated with a single feature, 
and selects the GUIDs which appear in at least T feature objects, where T is a tunable 
threshold parameter used to avoid false positives while maintaining the desired generality 
of matches. 

The •publicationZ of an object O in an ADOLR system proceeds as follows. First, 
its content-hash derived GUID is “rst published using the underlying P2P DOLR layer. 
This assures that any client can route messages to the object given its GUID. Next, 
we generate a feature vector for O. For each feature in the vector, we try to locate its 
associated feature object. If such an object is already available in the system, we append 
the current GUID to that object. Otherwise, we create a new feature object identi“ed by 
the feature, and announce its availability into the overlay. 

To locate an object in an ADOLR system, we “rst retrieve the feature object associated 
with each entry of the feature vector. We count the number of distinct feature objects 
each unique GUID appears in, and select the GUID(s) that appear in a number greater 
than some preset threshold. The GUID(s) are then used to route messages to the desired 
object. 
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The ADOLR API is as follows: 

- PublishApproxObject (FV, GUID). This publishes the mapping between the fea- 
ture vector and the GUID in the system. A feature vector is a set of feature values 
of the object, whose de“nition is application speci“c. Later, one can use the feature 
vector instead of the GUID to search for the object. Notice that PublishApprox- 
Object only publishes the mapping from FV to GUID. It does not publish the object 
itself, which should be done already using publish primitive of Tapestry when Pub- 
lishApproxObject is called. 

- UnpublishApproxObject (FV, GUID). This removes the mapping from the FV to 
the GUID if this mapping exists in the network, which is the reverse of PublishAp- 
proxObject. 

- RouteToApproxObject (FV, THRES, MSG). This primitive routes a message to 
the location of all objects which overlap with our queried feature vector FV on more 
than THRES entries. The basic operations involve for each feature, retrieving a list 
of GUIDs that share that feature, doing a frequency count to “Iter out GUIDs that 
match at least THRES of those features, and “nally routing the payload message 
MSG to them. For each object in the system with feature vector FV*, the selection 
criterion is: 



\FV* Pi FV\ > THRES AND 0 < THRES < \EV\ 

The location operation is deterministic, which means all existing object IDs matching 
the criterion will be located and be sent the payload message. However, it is important 
to notice that this does not mean every matching object in the system will receive the 
message, because each object ID may correspond to multiple replicas, depending 
on the underlying DOUR system. The message will be sent to one replica of each 
matching object ID, hopefully a nearby replica if the DOUR utilizes locality. 

With this interface, we reduce the problem of locating approximate objects on P2P 
systems to “nding a mapping from objects and search criteria to feature vectors. The 
mapping should maintain similarity relationships, such that similar objects are mapped to 
feature vectors sharing some common entries. We show one example of such a mapping 
for text documents in Section|3 

3.2 A Basic ADOLR Prototype on Tapestry 

Here we describe an Approximate DOUR prototype that we have implemented on top 
of the Tapestry API. The prototype serves as a proof of concept, and is optimized for 
simplicity. The prototype also allows us to gain experience into possible optimizations 
for performance, robustness and functionality. 

The prototype leverages the DOLR interface for publishing and locating objects, 
given an associated identi“er. When PublishApproxObject is called on an object O, it 
begins by publishing 0*s content-hashed object GUID using Tapestry. Then the client 
node uses Tapestry to send messages to all feature objects involved. Tapestry routes these 
messages to the nodes where these feature objects are stored. These nodes then add the 
new object GUID to the list of GUIDs inside the feature object. If any feature object 
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Fig. 4. Location of an approximate object. Client node wants to send a message to all objects with 
at least 2 feature in {fvl , fv2 , fv3}. It “rst sends lookup message to feature fvl, fv2 and 
fv3. fv2 does not exists. A Location Failure message is sent back, fvl is managed by 
object node X. It sends back a list of IDs of all objects having feature fvl, which is {guidl}. 
Similar operation is done for feature f v3 , whose IDs list {guidl , guid4 } . Client node counts 
the occurrence of all IDs in all lists and “nds out guidl to be the ID it is looking for. It then 
sends the payload message to object guidl using Tapestry location message. 



is not found in the network, the client node receives a LocationFailure message, 
creates a new feature object containing the new object, and publishes it. 

For the RouteToApproxObject call, the client node “rst uses Tapestry location 
to send messages to all feature objects, asking for a list of IDs associated with each 
feature value. Nodes where these feature objects reside receive these messages, do the 
lookup in their maps and send back the result. LocationFailure messages are sent back 
for nonexistent feature objects, and are counted as an empty ID list. The client node 
counts the occurrence of each GUID in the resulting lists. GUIDs with less than the 
threshold number of counts are removed. Finally, the message in this call is sent to 
the remaining object GUIDs An example of executing a RouteToApproxObject call is 
shown in Figure El 

Note that an analogous system can be implemented on top of a distributed hash 
table (DHT) abstraction on P2P systems. Instead of routing messages to previously 
published feature objects, one would retrieve each feature object by doing a get operation, 
appending the new GUID, and putting the object back using put. 



3.3 Optimiziug ADOLR Locatiou 

Our initial description of the RouteToApproxObject operation involves several round- 
trips from the client node to nodes where the feature objects are stored. We propose two 
optimizations here that eliminates a network round-trip, reducing overall latency to that 
of a normal Route ToObject in a DOUR system at the cost of keeping a small amount of 
state on overlay nodes. The “rst optimization involves a client node caching the result 
of translating a feature vector to a GUID. now all future messages to the same feature 
vector are routing to the cached GUID. 
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Fig. 5. Optimized ADOLR location. Client node wants to route a message to a feature vector 
{fvl, fv2 , fv3 , fv4}. It sends message to each identi“er fvl, fv2, fv3, fv4. fv2 
doesn't exist, so no object node receives this message. When object node X receives the messages 
to fvl, fv3 and fv4, it scans its local storage for all IDs matching fvl, fv3 and fv4, which 
is guidl. Then, object node X sends msg to guidl. 



The second optimization is more complex, and illustrated in Figure E] Normally, 
the client node retrieves a set of feature objects, counts GUID occurrences locally, then 
routes a message to the resulting GUID(s). The intuition here is that if features are 
identi“ed as hashed keys with reasonably low collision rates, each feature will likely 
only identify a small number (one or two) of objects with that feature. Furthermore, 
multiple feature objects are likely to be colocated together along with the object they 
identify, because new feature objects are created by the same node where the object is 
stored. Another way to look at this is that the feature object is in most cases published 
at the same time with the object itself by the same node. This implies we can route the 
application-level message to each feature in the feature vector, and expect it to arrive at 
the node where the desired object is stored. 

The key change here is that any node that is storing a feature object, (a “le providing 
a mapping from a feature to all GUIDs that share that feature), also stores the feature 
vectors of each of those GUIDs. Routing a message to a feature vector {X, Y,Z} means 
sending the message to each identi“er X, Y, and Z. Each message also includes the entire 
feature vector we*re querying for. When a node receives such a message, it immediately 
scans its local storage for all feature objects matching X, Y, or Z. For each GUID in 
these feature objects, the node determines the amount of overlap between its feature 
vector and the queried feature vector. If the overlap sati“es the query threshold, the 
message is delivered to that GUID*s location. 

This implies that any of the query messages contains enough information for a 
node to completely evaluate the ADOLR search on local information. If any locally 
stored feature objects contain references to matching objects, they can be evaluated 
immediately to determine if it satis“es the query. Because each message contains all 
necessary information to deliver the payload to the desired GUID, the set of messages 
sent to X, Y, and Z provide a level of fault-resilience against message loss. Finally, the 
determination of the desired GUID can occur when the “rst message is received, instead 
of waiting for all messages to arrive. 

The translation from the feature vector to one or more GUIDs occurs in the network, 
not the client node. This provides signi“cant communication savings. 
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Nodes need to keep more state to support this optimization, however. In addition to 
storing feature objects (that keep the mapping between feature values and GUIDs), they 
also need to keep track of previously resolved feature vectors in order to drop additional 
requests for the same feature vector. This state can be stored on a temporary basis, and 
removed after a reasonable period of time (during which any other requests for the same 
feature vector should have arrived). 

3.4 Concurrent Publication 

There is one problem with the PublishApproxObject implementation described above. 
The lookup of feature objects and publication of new feature objects are not atomic. This 
can result in multiple feature objects for the same feature value being published if more 
than one node tries to publish an object with this feature value concurrently. 

We propose two solutions. First, we can exploit the fact that every object is mapped to 
a unique root node and serialize the publication on the root node. Every node is required 
to send a message to the root node of the feature value to obtain a leased lock before 
publishing the feature object. After the lock is acquired by the “rst node, other nodes 
trying to obtain it will fail, restart the whole process, and “nd the newly published feature 
object. This incurs another round-trip communication to the root node. 

In a more ef ‘cient •optimisticZ way to solve this problem, the client node always 
assumes the feature object does not exist in the network. It tries to publish the object 
without doing a lookup beforehand. When the publication message travels through the 
network, each node checks whether it knows about an already published feature object 
with the same feature value. If such an object does exist, some node or at least the root 
will know about this. The node who detects this then cancels this publication and sends 
an message to the existing feature object to *mergeZthe new information. This process 
is potentially more ef ‘dent since con”icts should be rare. In general, the operation is 
accomplished with a single one-way publication message. 

This optimistic approach can easily be implemented on top of DOLRs such as 
Tapestry using the recently proposed common upcall interface for peer to peer (P2P) 
overlays Q. This proposed upcall interface allows P2P applications to override local 
routing decisions. Speci“cally, a node can »interceptZ the publication message and han- 
dle con”icts as speci“ed above. 

4 Approximate Text Addressing 

In this section, we present the design for the Approximate Text Addressing facility built 
on the Approximate DOER extension, and discuss design decisions for exploring trade- 
offs between computational and bandwidth overhead and accuracy. 

4.1 Finding Text Similarity 

Our goal is to ef ‘ciently match documents distributed throughout the network that share 
strong similarities in their content. We focus here on highly similar “les, such as modi“ed 
email messages, edited documents, or news article published on different web sites. 
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Fingerprint 

Vector 




Fig. 6. Fingerprint Vector. A “ngerprint vector is generated from the set of checksums of all 
substrings of length L, post-processed with sort, selection and reverse operations. 



The algorithm is as follows. Given a text document, we use a variant of block text 
“ngerprinting “rst introduced in [El to generate a set of “ngerprints. The “ngerprint 
vector of a document is used as its feature vector in publication and location, using the 
Approximate DOLR layer. 

To calculate a block text “ngerprint vector of size N for a text document, we divide 
the document into all possible consecutive substrings of length L. A document of length 
n characters will have {n — L + 1) such strings. Calculating checksums of all such 
substrings is a fast operation which scales with n. We sort the set of all checksums by 
value, select a size N subset with the highest values, and reverse each checksum by digit 
(i.e. 123 321). This deterministically selects a random set without biasing the ID for 

pre“x or numerical routing. 

L is a parameterized constant chosen for each application to tune the granularity 
of similarity matches. For example, a size L of 50 might work well for email, where 
complete sentences might account for one substring; but less well for source code, 
where code fragments are often much longer in length. Figure|5|illustrates the “ngerprint 
process. The calculation is not expensive. Our Java prototype has a processing throughput 
of > 13MB /s for L = 50 on a IGhz PHI laptop. 

4.2 Trade-offs 

There are obvious trade-offs between network bandwidth used and the accuracy of the 
search. First, the greater the number of entries in a vector, the more accurate the match 
(less false-positives), and also the greater number of parallel lookup requests for each 
document. Next, the distance each lookup requests travels directly impacts bandwidth 
consumption on the overall network. ATA-enabled application^] can bene“t from ex- 
ploiting network-locality by matching against similar documents nearby in the network 
via a DOLR/DHT with object location locality such as Tapestry. Finally, a trade-off exists 

* Some example applications include spam “Iters, plagiarism detection and news article cluster- 
ing. 
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between the number of publishers (those who indicate they have a particular document), 
and the resources required for a client to “nd a match in their query. Bandwidth and 
accuracy can be tuned by placing a Time-to-Live (TTL) “eld on the lookup query, con- 
straining the scope of query messages. Clients who fail to “nd a match may publish their 
own documents, improving lookup performance for other clients. These are explored in 
detail in Section|^ 



5 Decentralized Spam Filtering 

Spam, or unsolicited email, wastes time and valuable network resources, causing 
headaches for network administrators and home users alike. Currently the most widely- 
deployed spam “Itering systems scale to a university- or company- wide network, and 
use keyword matching or source address matching O- Although easy to deploy and 
manage, these systems often walk a “ne line between letting spam through and block- 
ing legitimate emails. Our observation is that human recognition is the only fool-proof 
spam identi“cation tool. Therefore, we propose a decentralized spam “Iter that pools 
the collective spam recognition results of all readers across a network. 

There already exist centralized collaborative spam “Itering systems, such as Spam- 
Net IfPII . which claims to be peer-to-peer but actually uses a Napster-like architecture. 
To our knowledge ours is the “rst attempt to build a truly decentralized collaborative 
spam “Itering system. Compared to alternative university-wide centralized collaborated 
designs, the most important bene“t of our wide-area decentralized design lies in the 
fact that the effectiveness of the system grows with the number of its users. In such a 
system with huge number of users world-wide, it is highly probable that every spam 
email you receive has been received and identi“ed by somebody else before because 
of the large number of users. The deterministic behavior of DOLR systems will prove 
useful, because when any single peer publishes information about a speci“c email, that 
piece of information can be deterministically found by all clients. Therefore we can 
expect this system to be more responsive to new spam than systems in which different 
nodes publish/exchange spam information at certain intervals, such as Q. Additionally, 
decentralized systems provide higher availability and resilience to failures and attacks 
than similar centralized solutions such as SpamNet. 

5.1 Basic Operation 

The decentralized spam “Itering system consists of two kinds of nodes, user agents 
and peers. User agents are extended email client programs that users use. They query 
peers when new emails are received and also send user*s feedback regarding whether a 
certain email is or is not spam to peers. A peer is a piece of long-running software that 
is installed typically on a university, department or company server that speaks to other 
peers worldwide and forms a global P2P network. 

When an email client receives a message from the server, the user agent extracts the 
body of the mail, drops format artifacts like extra spaces and HTML tags, generates a 
“ngerprint vector, and sends it to a peer in the DOLR system. The peer in turn queries 
the network using the Approximate DOLR API to see if information on the email has 
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been published. If a match is found, and it indicates the email is spam, the email will be 
“led separately or discarded depending on user preference. Otherwise, the message is 
delivered normally. If the user marks a new message as spam, the user agent marks the 
document, and tells the peer to publish this information into the network. 

5.2 Enhancements and Optimizations 

The basic design above allows human identi“cation of spam to quickly propagate across 
the network, which allows all users of the system to bene“t from the feedback of a few. 
There are several design choices and optimizations which will augment functionality 
and reduce resource consumption. 

Our “ngerprint vectors make reverse engineering and blocking of unknown emails 
very dif ‘cult. With the basic system, however, attackers can block well known messages 
(such as those from group mailing lists). We propose to add a voting scheme on top of 
the publish/search model. A count of positive and negative votes is kept by the system, 
and each user can set a threshold value for discarding or “ling spam using the count as 
a con“dence measure. A central authority controls the assignment and authentication of 
user identities. A user agent is required to authenticate itself before being able to vote 
for or against an email. Thus we can restrict the number of votes a certain user agent can 
perform on a certain email. 

Another type of attack is for spammers to “nd arbitrary text segments with checksum 
values more likely to be selected by the “ngerprint selection algorithm. By appending 
such •preferredZ segments to their spam emails, spammers can “x the resulting email 
“ngerprint vectors to attempt to avoid detection. Note that this attack can only succeed 
if a continuous stream of unique text segments are generated and an unique segment is 
appended to each spam message. This places a signi“cant computational overhead on the 
spammer that scales with the number of spam messages sent. Additionally, mail clients 
can choose randomly from a small set of “ngerprint calculation algorithms. Different 
“ngerprinting methods can include transforming the text before calculating the check- 
sums, changing the checksum method, or changing the “ngerprint selection method. To 
circumvent this, the spammer would need to “rst determine the set of “ngerprint algo- 
rithms, and then append a set of preferred segments, each segment overcoming a known 
selection algorithm. While different “ngerprint algorithms generate distinct spam sig- 
natures for the same spam, partitioning the user population and reducing the likelihood 
of a match, it also requires signi“cantly more computational overhead to overcome. 

Optimizations can be made for centralized mail servers to compute “ngerprint vectors 
for all incoming messages. These vectors can be compared locally to identify ‘popu- 
larZ messages, and lookups performed to determine if they are spam. Additionally, the 
server can attach precomputed “ngerprint vectors and/or spam “Itering results as custom 
headers to messages, reducing local computation, especially for thin mail clients such 
as PDAs. 

6 Evaluation 

In this section, we use a combination of analysis, experimentation on random documents 
and real emails to validate the effectiveness of our design. We look at two aspects 
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of “ngerprinting, robustness to changes in content and false positive rates. We also 
evaluate “ngerprint routing constrained with time-to-live (TTL) “elds, tuning the trade- 
off between accuracy and network bandwidth consumption. 

6.1 Fingerprint on Random Text 

We begin our evaluation by examining the properties of text “ngerprinting on randomly 
generated text. In particular, we examine the effectiveness of “ngerprinting at matching 
text after small modi“cations to their originals, and the likelihood of matching unrelated 
documents (false positive rate). 

Robustness to Changes in Content. We begin by examining the robustness of the “n- 
gerprint vector scheme against small changes in a document, by measuring the probabil- 
ity a “ngerprint vector stays constant when we modify small portions of the document. 
We “x the “ngerprint vector size, and want to measure the robustness against small 
changes under different threshold constants (THRES). 

In experiments, we take 2 sets of random text documents of size 1KB and 5KB, 
which match small- and large-sized spam messages respectively, and calculate their 
“ngerprint vectors before and after modifying 10 consecutive bytes. This is similar to 
text replacement or mail merge schemes often used to generate differentiated spam. We 
measure the probability of at least THRES out of \FV\ “ngerprints matching after 
modi“cation as a function of threshold (THRES) and the size of the document (1KB 
or 5KB). Here, “ngerprint vector size is 10, \FV\ — 10. We repeat that experiment 
with a modi“cation of 50 consecutive bytes, simulating the replacement of phrases or 
sentences and “nally modifying 5 randomly placed words each 5 characters long. 

In addition to the simulated experiments, we also developed a simple analytical 
model for these changes based on basic combinatorics. We present this model in detail 
in AppendixIAl For each experiment, we plot analytical results predicted by our model 
in addition to the experimental results. 

In FigureOl we show for each scenario experimental results gathered on randomized 
text “les, by comparing “ngerprint vectors before and after modi“cations. From FigureQ 
we can see the model in Appendix 0 predicts our simulation data almost exactly under 
all three patterns of modi“cation. More speci“cally, modifying 10 characters in the text 
only impacts 1 or 2 “ngerprints out of 10 with a small probability. This means setting any 
matching threshold below 8 will guarantee near 100% matching rate. When we increase 
the length of the change to 50 characters, the results do not change signi“cantly, and still 
guarantee near perfect matching with thresholds below 7. Finally, we note that multiple 
small changes (in the third experiment) have the most impact on changing “ngerprint 
vectors. Even in this case, setting a threshold value around 5 or less provides a near 
perfect matching rate. 

Avoiding False Positives. In addition to being robust under modi“cations, we also want 
“ngerprint vectors to provide a low rate of false positives (where unrelated documents 
generate matching entries in their vectors). In this section, we evaluate “ngerprint vectors 
against this metric with simulation on random text documents. In Section lOl we present 
similar tests on real email messages. 
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Fig. 7. Robustness Test (Experimental and Analytical). The probability of correctly recognizing a 
document after modi“cation, as a function of threshold. \FV\ = 10. 



First, we generate 100,000 random text “les and “nd document pairs that match 
1 out of 10 “ngerprint entries. This experiment is done for different “le sizes ranging 
from 1KB to 64KB. Figure 0 shows the resulting false positive rate versus the “le 
size. While the results for one “ngerprint match are already low, they can be made 
statistically insigni“cant by increasing the “ngerprint matches threshold (THRESH) 
for a ‘document match.Z Out of all our tests (5 x 10® pairs for each “le size), less 
than 25 pairs of “les (“le size > 32K) matched 2 “ngerprints, no pairs of “les matched 
more than 2 “ngerprints. This result, combined with the robustness result, tells us that 
on randomized documents, a threshold from 2 to 5 “ngerprints gives us a matching 
mechanism that is both near-perfect in terms of robustness against small changes and 
absence of false positives. 

6.2 Fingerprint on Real Email 

We also repeat the experiments in Section lOI on real emails. We collected 29996 total 
spam email messages from http : / /www . spamarchive . org. Histogram and CDF 
representations of their size distribution are shown in Figure 0 
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Distribution of Junk Emaii Size 




Fig. 8. False Positives. The probability of two 
random text “les matching i(i = 1,2) out of 
10 “ngerprint vectors, as a function of “le 
size. 



Fig. 9. Spam Mail Sizes. Size distribution of the 
29996 spam email messages used in our experi- 
ments, using both histogram and CDF represen- 
tations. 



Table 1. Robustness Test on Real Spam Emails. 
Tested on 3440 modi“ed copies of 39 emails, 
5629 copies each. \FV\ = 10. 



Table 2. False Positive Test on Real Spam 
Emails. Tested on 9589{normal) x 
14925(spam) pairs. \FV\ = 10. 



THRES Detected Failed Total Succ. % 


Match FP # of Pairs Probability 


3 3356 


84 


3440 


97.56 


1 


270 


1.89e-6 


4 3172 


268 


3440 


92.21 


2 


4 


2.79e-8 


5 2967 


473 


3440 


86.25 


>2 


0 


0 



In order to get an idea of whether small modi“cations on spam email is a common 
practice of spammers, we used a variant of our “ngerprint techniques to fully categorize 
the email set for uniqueness. We personally con“rmed the results. We found that, out of 
all these 29996 junk emails, there are: 

- 14925 unique junk emails. 

- 9076 modi“ed copies of 4585 unique ones. 

- 5630 exact copies of the unique ones. 

From statistics above, we can see that about 1/3 junk emails have modi“ed version(s), 
despite that we believe the collectors of the archive have already strive to eliminate 
duplicates. This means changing each email they sent is really a common technique 
used by spammers, either to prevent detection or to misdirect the end user. 

We did the robustness test on 3440 modi“ed copies of 39 most *popularZjunk emails 
in the archive, which have 5 — 629 copies each. The standard result is human processed 
and made accurate. The “ngerprint vector size is set to 10, \FV\ = 10. We vary threshold 
of matching “ngerprint from 3 to 5, and collect the detected and failed number. Tabled 
shows the successful detection rate with THRES = 3, 4, 5 are satisfying. 

For the false positive test, we collect 9589 normal emails, which is compose of 
about half from newsgroup posts and half from personal emails of project members. 
Before doing the experiment, we expect collisions to be more common, due to the use of 
common words and phrases in objects such as emails. We do a full pair-wise “ngerprint 
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match (vector size 10) between these 14925 unique spam emails and 9589 legitimate 
email messages. Tabled shows that only 270 non-spam email messages matched some 
spam message with 1 out of 10 “ngerprints. If we raise the match threshold T to 2 out of 
10 “ngerprints, only 4 matches are found. For match threshold more than 2, no matches 
are found. We conclude that false positives for threshold value T > 1 are very rare 

10“®) even for real text samples. 

6.3 Efficient Fingerprint Routing w/ TTLs 

We want to explore our “ngerprint routing algorithms in a more realistic context. Specif- 
ically, we now consider the additional factor mark rate, which is the portion of all users 
in the network that actively report a particular spam. A user who *marksZ a spam mes- 
sage actives publishes this fact, thereby registering that opinion with the network. For 
example, a 10% mark rate means that 10% of the user population actively marked the 
same message as spam. 

To simulate the trade-off between bandwidth usage, 'marlcZ rate, and search suc- 
cess rate, we simulate the searching of randomly generated “ngerprints on transit-stub 
networks, and vary the required number of overlay hops to “nd a match, as well as the 
mark rate. We assume users marking the spam are randomly distributed. With an ef ‘cient 
DOLR layer, the more users who mark a document as spam, the fewer number of hops 
we expect a query to travel before “nding a match. We can set a TTL value on queries 
to conserve bandwidth while maintaining a reasonably high search success rate. 

We performed experiments on 8 transit stub topologies of 5000 nodes, latency cali- 
brated such that the network diameter is 400ms. Each Tapestry network has 4096 nodes, 
and each experiment was repeated with 3 randomized overlay node placements. By 
aggregating the data from all placements and all topologies, we reduced the standard 
deviation below 0.02 (0.01 for most data points). 

The results in Figure[n3show the expected latency and success probability for queries 
as a function of the number of hops allowed per query (TTL). Since there is a high 
correlation between the TTL value and the network distance traveled in ms, we plot both 
the TTL used and the associated network distance. For example, we see that queries 
with TTL of 2 on these topologies travel a distance of approx. 60ms. Further, at 10% 
publication rate, we expect those queries to be successful 75% of the time. We note that 
a Time-to-Live value of 3 overlay hops results in a high probability of “nding an existing 
document even if it has only been reported by a small portion of the participating nodes 
(2-5%). 



7 Related Work 



There has been a large amount of recent work on structured peer to peer overlays 
II 8 I 5 I 1 1IL5llO KI4l . Recent work m has tried to clarify the interfaces these protocols 
export to applications, including distributed hash tables (DHTs) and decentralized ob- 
ject location and routing (DOLRs) layers. While our proposal is designed for DOLR 
systems, it can also be implemented on top of DFITs with minor modi“cations. Further- 
more, protocols like Tapestry that use network proximity metrics to constrain network 
traf ‘c will bene“t the most from our performance optimizations. 
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Success Probability vs. Expected Latency and TTL 



TTL= 0 12 3 




Fig. 10. Finding an Ideal TTL. A graph that shows, for a •markedZ document, the correlation 
between TTL values on queries, probability of a successful search, and percentage of nodes in the 
network who *markedZit. 



Recent work (3| discusses the feasibility of doing keyword-based web search in 
structured P2P networks, which can be thought of as an instantiation of our ADOLR 
proposal applied to text documents with keywords used as features. Both their scheme 
and our work use inverted indices of keywords/features assigned to different nodes and 
maintained using structured overlay location and routing primitives. Finally, this work 
tries to gauge feasibility, rather than to propose any speci“c implementation. 

In the context of approximate text addressing, centralized text similarity search is 
a well-studied problem. Comprehensive discussion can be found in C3- It includes 
discussion about using "n-grams" to do similarity search using exact search facility. 
One speci“c technique within this category |2l forms the basis of our approach of using 
checksum based “ngerprints. 

In m , Broder examined the probability of two different strings colliding to an iden- 
tical single “ngerprint. In contrast, we focus on the collision probability of entire “nger- 
print vectors. In Appendix^ we also consider the probability of changes in a “ngerprint 
vector under different document modi“cation patterns. 

Many spam “Itering schemes have been proposed and some deployed. Schemes 
based on hashing and fuzzy hashes 1 16l14l'tll . including our proposal, are collaborative 
and utilize community consensus to “Iter messages. These systems include two main 
components; one or more hash functions to generate digests of email messages, and 
a repository of all known digests and whether the corresponding emails are spam. Our 
system differs from others in this group in that the digest repository is fully decentralized, 
and queries are deterministic by default (i.e. all existing results will be found no matter 
where it is). This ensures both scalability and accuracy. 

Another big family of spam “Itering schemes are machine learning-based 112191 . 
These schemes “Iter incoming messages based on symptoms or trails of spam emails 
identi“ed explicitly or implicitly by the training process. They can be personalized 
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according to user preferences and email content and therefore perform well on client 
machines. However, because the “Iters these systems use are only based on per-user local 
information and do not allow cross-user collaboration, they have dif ‘culty in identifying 
new spam emails that are very different from those seen before by the local user. 

8 Ongoing and Future Work 

We have implemented the basic Approximate DOLR and Approximate Text Address- 
ing prototype on a Java implementation of Tapestry, and are exploring additional op- 
timizations and extensions. A prototype of the proposed P2P spam “Itering system, 
Spam Watch, is implemented and available, including a per-node component imple- 
mented as a Tapestry application and the user interface implemented as a Microsoft 
Outlook plug-iro One direction for future work is to deploy Spam Watch as a long- 
running service, both to provide a valuable service and also to collect valuable trace 
data. We are also considering extending the system to handle predicate queries. 

In conclusion, we proposed the design of an approximate location extension to DOLR 
systems and described an Approximate Text Addressing facility for text-based objects. 
We discuss issues of data consistency and performance optimizations in the system 
design, and present a decentralized spam “Itering system as a key application. We validate 
our designs via simulation and real data, and show how to tune the “ngerprint vector 
size and query TTL to improve accuracy, reduce bandwidth usage and query latency, all 
while keeping a low false positive rate. 
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A Analysis of Robustness of Text Fingerprinting 

Here we give mathematical analysis of how to compute the probability distribution of 
number of unchanged “ngerprints of a text document after small modi“cations. 

We de“ne: 

D : the original document 

D' : the original document after modi“cations 

L : the document is divided in consecutive substrings of length L characters 
A : the set of checksums calculated from all substrings in D 
B : the set of checksums calculated from all substrings in D' 

X : A — B, checksums from D which are not present in checksums of D' 

Y \ B — A, checksums from D' not present in original checksums of D 
FP{A) : the “ngerprint vector generated from checksums of U, such that F"P(A) C A, 
\FP{A)\ = N 

FP{B) : the “ngerprint vector generated from checksums of ZJ', such that FP(i3) C B, 
\FP{B)\ = N 

[S'! : if S' is a set or vector, |S| represents the size of S 

z : \FP{B) — FP{A)\, number of checksums in new “ngerprint vector which are not 
in the old “ngerprint vector 

Refer to FigurelDlfor an illustration of X, Y, A and B. 

Let's de“ne Pr{x) as the probability that x out of N checksums in FP{A) are 
obsolete, that is, not in P; de“ne Pr{y) as the probability that y out of N checksums in 
FP{B) are newly generated, that is, not in A. We have: 
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Fig. 11. Relationship between X, Y, A and B. Fig. 12. Update d chars. 
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Fig. 13. Insert d chars. 



Fig. 14. Delete d chars. 
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If: 

1. {N — x) + y < N (that is, x > y): FP{B) is composed of (TV — x) checksums 
from FP{A), y checksums from newly generated set Y, and others from AD B. 
That is, the y checksums from Y and others from AC\ B are the new checksums in 
FP{B) since FP{A). Then, z = N — (TV — x) = x. 

2. {N — x) + y > N (that is, y > x): FP{B) is composed of y checksums from 
Y, other checksums from FP{A) — X. That is, the y checksums from Y are new 
checksums in FP{B) since FP{A). Then, z = y. 

So, when x > y, z = x\ when y > x, z = y. That is, z = max{x, y). Then, 

z z 

Pr{z) = Pr{y = Z) ^ Pr{x = i) + Pr{x = z) ^ Pr{v = i) ~ Pr{x = z)Pr(y = z) (3) 
1=0 i =0 

Let's de“ne P{\FP{A) n FP{B)\ > k) to be the probability that at least k checksums are in 
common between “ngerprint vector of new document and of old document. We have: 

N-k 

Pr{\FP{A) n FP{B)\ > fc) = Pr{\FP{B) - FP{A)\ < N - k) = Pr{z = i) (4) 

i =0 

Knowing of |X| and |y|, we can apply results in equation Ql-Q) to equation (EJ, and 
then get the probability of the number of unchanged “ngerprints after modi“cation of 
the document. 
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While \X\ and |y| are related to modi“cation pattern, we can further consider how 
to get \X\ and |i^|. X = [jXi and Y = [jYi, where Xi and Yi are changes made to 
checksums because of one modi“cation operation i. 

We have three types of operations: 

Update d characters : \Xi\ = L — 1 + d, \Yi\ = L — 1 + d. This is illustrated in 

Figure O 

Insert d characters : \Xi \ = L — l,\Yi\ = L — 1 + d. This is illustrated in Figurefni 
Delete d characters : \Xi\ = L — 1 + d,\Yi \ = L — 1. This is illustrated in Figure IT?1 
X equals the union of each Xi and Y equals the union of each Yi. So, if there is 
only one modi“cation, we can exactly compute |X| and |U|. If there are more than 
one modi“cation, |X| ranges from maXi\Xi\ to \Xi\, |F| ranges from maXi\Yi\ 
to \Yi\. We can compute approximate average |X | and |y| for a speci“c pattern of 
modi“cation operations according to equations above. 

Thus, we can use equation 01 to compute the probability distribution of number of 
unchanged “ngerprints in “ngerprint vector. 
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Abstract. The recent file storage applications built on top of peer-to-peer dis- 
tributed hash tables lack search capabilities. We believe that search is an impor- 
tant part of any document publication system. To that end, we have designed and 
analyzed a distributed search engine based on a distributed hash table. Our simu- 
lation results predict that our search engine can answer an average query in under 
one second, using under one kilobyte of bandwidth. 

Keywords: search, distributed hash table, peer-to-peer. Bloom filter, caching 



1 Introduction 

Recent work on distributed hash tables (DHTs) such as Chord [19], CAN [16], and 
Pastry [17] has addressed some of the scalability and reliability problems that plagued 
earlier peer-to-peer overlay networks such as Napster [14] and Gnutella [8]. However, 
the useful keyword searching present in Napster and Gnutella is absent in the DHTs that 
endeavor to replace them. In this paper, we present a symmetrically distributed peer- 
to-peer search engine based on a DHT and intended to serve DHT-based file storage 
systems. 

Applications built using the current generation 
of DHTs request documents using an opaque key. 

The means for choosing the key is left for the ap- 
plication built on top of the DHT to determine. 

For example, the Chord File System, CFS [6], 
uses hashes of content blocks as keys. Freenet [5, 

9], which shares some characteristics of DHTs, 
uses hashes of filenames as keys. In each case, 
users must have a single, unique name to retrieve Fig. 1. Distributing an inverted index 
content. No functionality is provided for keyword across a peer-to-peer network, 
searches. 

The system described in this paper provides keyword search functionality for a 
DHT-based file system or archival storage system, to map keyword queries to the unique 
routing keys described above. It does so by mapping each keyword to a node in the DHT 
that will store a list of documents containing that keyword. Figure 1 shows how key- 
words in the index map into the hash range and, in turn, to nodes in the DHT. 
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0082912), Hewlett Packard, IBM, Intel, and Microsoft. Vahdat is also supported by an NSF 
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We believe that end-user latency is the 
most important performance metric for a 
search engine. Most end-user latency in a dis- 
tributed search engine comes from network 
transfer times. Thus, minimizing the number 
of bytes sent and the number of times they are 
sent is crucial. Both bytes and hops are easy 
to minimize for queries that can be answered 

. _ ... Words per search 

by a single host. Most queries, however, con- 
tain several keywords and must he answered Fig. 2. Number of keywords per search op- 
by several cooperating hosts. Using a trace eration in the IRCache for a ten-day period 
of 99,405 queries sent through the IRCache ™ January 2002. 
proxy system to Web search engines during a 

ten-day period in January 2002, we determined that 71.5% of queries contain two or 
more keywords. The entire distribution of keywords per query is shown in Figure 2. 
Because multiple-keyword queries dominate the search workload, optimizing them is 
important for end-user performance. This paper focuses on minimizing network traffic 
for multiple-keyword queries. 

1.1 Non-goals 

One extremely useful feature of distributed hash tables is that they provide a simple ser- 
vice model that hides request routing, churn costs, load balancing, and unavailability. 
Most DHTs route requests to nodes that can serve them in expected 0{lgn) steps, for 
networks of n hosts. They keep churn costs [1 1] - the costs associated with managing 
node joins and departures - logarithmic with the size of the network. Using consistent 
hashing [10] they divide load roughly evenly among available hosts. Finally, they per- 
form replication to ensure availability even when individual nodes fail. Our design uses 
a DHT as its base; thus, it does not directly address these issues. 

1.2 Overview 

This paper describes our search model, design, and simulation experiments as follows. 
In Section 2 we describe several aspects of the peer-to-peer search problem space, along 
with the parts of the problem space we chose to explore. Section 3 describes our ap- 
proach to performing peer-to-peer searches efficiently. Section 4 details our simulation 
environment, and Section 5 describes the simulation results. We present related work in 
Section 6 and conclude in Section 7. 

2 System Model 

Fundamentally, search is the task of associating keywords with document identihers 
and later retrieving document identihers that match combinations of keywords. Most 
text searching systems use inverted indices, which map each word found in any docu- 
ment to a list of the documents in which the word appears. Beyond this simple descrip- 
tion, many design trade-offs exist. How will the index be partitioned, if at all? Should 
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Fig. 3. A horizontally partitioned index stores part of every keyword match-list on each node, 
often divided by document identifiers. Here we divide the index into document identifiers 1-3, 
4-6, and 7-9. A vertically partitioned index assigns each keyword to a single node. 



it be distributed, or would a centralized index suffice? In what order will matching doc- 
uments be listed? How are document changes reflected in the index? We address these 
questions below. 



2.1 Partitioning 

Although a sufficiently small index need not be partitioned at all, our target application 
is a data set large enough to overwhelm the storage and processing capacities of any 
single node. Thus, some partitioning scheme is required. There are two straightforward 
partitioning schemes: horizontal and vertical. 

For each keyword an index stores, it must store a match-list of identifiers for all 
of the documents containing the keyword. A horizontally partitioned index divides this 
list among several nodes, either sequentially or by partitioning the document identi- 
fier space. Google [3] operates in this manner. A vertically partitioned index assigns 
each keyword, undivided, to a single node. Figure 3 shows a small sample index parti- 
tioned horizontally and vertically, with K1 through K5 representing keywords and docl 
through doc9 representing documents that contain those keywords. 

A vertically partitioned index minimizes the cost of searches by ensuring that no 
more than k servers must participate in answering a query containing k keywords. A 
horizontally partitioned index requires that all nodes be contacted, regardless of the 
number of keywords in the query. However, horizontal indices partitioned by document 
identifier can insert or update a document at a single node, while vertically partitioned 
indices require that up to k servers participate to insert or update a document with k 
keywords. As long as more servers participate in the overlay than there are keywords 
associated with an average document, these costs favor vertical partitioning. Further- 
more, in file systems, most files change rarely, and those that change often change in 
bursts and may be removed shortly after creation, allowing us to optimize updates by 
propagating changes lazily. In archival storage systems, files change rarely if at all. 
Thus, we believe that queries will outnumber updates for our proposed uses, further 
increasing the cost advantage for vertically partitioned systems. 

Vertically partitioned indices send queries to a constant number of hosts, while hor- 
izontally partitioned indices must broadcast queries to all nodes. Thus, the throughput 
of a vertically partitioned index theoretically grows linearly as more nodes are added. 
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Query throughput in a horizontally partitioned index does not benefit at all from addi- 
tional nodes. Thus, we chose vertical partitioning for our search engine. 

2.2 Centralized or Distributed Organization 

Google has had great success providing centralized search services for the Weh. How- 
ever, we believe that for peer-to-peer file systems and archival storage networks, a dis- 
tributed search service is better than a centralized one. First, centralized systems provide 
a single point of failure. Failures may be network outages; denial-of-service attacks, as 
plagued several Web sites in February of 2000; or censorship by domestic or foreign au- 
thorities. In all such cases, a replicated distributed system may be more robust. Second, 
many uses of peer-to-peer distributed systems depend on users voluntarily contribut- 
ing computing resources. A centralized search engine would concentrate both load and 
trust on a small number of hosts, which is impractical if those hosts are voluntarily 
contributed by end users. 

Both centralized and distributed search systems benefit from replication. Replica- 
tion improves availability and throughput in exchange for additional hardware and up- 
date costs. A distributed search engine benefits more from replication, however, because 
replicas are less susceptible to correlated failures such as attacks or network outages. 
Distributed replicas may also allow nodes closer to each other or to the client to respond 
to queries, reducing latency and network traffic. 

2.3 Ranking of Results 

One important feature of search engines is the order in which results are presented to 
the user. Many documents may match a given set of keywords, but some may be more 
useful to the end user than others. Google’s PageRank algorithm [15] has successfully 
exploited the hyperlinked nature of the Web to give high scores to pages linked to by 
other pages with high scores. Several search engines have successfully used words’ 
proximity to each other or to the beginning of the page to rank results. Peer-to-peer 
systems lack the linking structure necessary for PageRank but may be able to take ad- 
vantage of word position or proximity heuristics. We will discuss specific interactions 
between ranking techniques and our design in Section 3.5 after we have presented the 
design. 

2.4 Update Discovery 

A search engine must discover new, removed, or modified documents. Web search en- 
gines have traditionally relied on enumerating the entire Web using crawlers, which 
results in either lag or inefficiency if the frequency of crawling differs from the fre- 
quency of updates for a given page. Popular file-sharing systems use a “push” model 
for updates instead: clients that have new or modified content notify servers directly. 
Even with pushed updates, the process of determining keywords and reporting them to 
server should occur automatically to ensure uniformity. 

The Web could support either crawled or pushed updates. Crawled updates are cur- 
rently the norm. Peer-to-peer services may lack hyperlinks or any other mechanism 
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for enumeration, leaving them dependent on pushed updates. We believe that pushed 
updates are superior because they promote both efficiency and currency of index infor- 
mation. 

2.5 Placement 

All storage systems need techniques for placing and finding content. Distributed search 
systems additionally need techniques for placing index partitions. We use a DHT to 
map keywords to nodes for the index, and we claim that the placement of content is 
an orthogonal problem. There is little or no benefit to placing documents and their 
keywords in the same place. First, very few documents indicated as results for a search 
are later retrieved; thus, most locality would be wasted. Second, there is no overlap 
between an index entry and the document it indicates; both still must be retrieved and 
sent over the network. A search engine is a layer of indirection. It is expected that 
documents and their keywords may appear in unrelated locations. 



3 Efficient Support for Peer-to-Peer Search 

In the previous section, we discussed the architecture and potential benefits of a fully 
distributed peer-to-peer search infrastructure. The primary contribution of this work is 
to demonstrate the feasibility of this approach with respect to individual end user re- 
quests. Conducting a search for a single keyword consists of looking up the keyword’s 
mapping in the index to reveal all of the documents containing that keyword. This in- 
volves contacting a single remote server, an operation with network costs comparable 
to accessing a traditional search service. A boolean “AND” search consists of looking 
up the sets for each keyword and returning the intersection. As with traditional search 
engines, we return a small subset of the matching documents. This operation requires 
contacting multiple peers across the wide area, and the requisite intersection operation 
across the sets returned by each peer can become prohibitively expensive, both in terms 
of consumed network bandwidth and the latency incurred from transmitting this data 
across the wide area. 

Consider the example in Figure 4(a), which shows a simple network with servers sa 
and SB- Server sa contains the set of documents A for a given keyword A:^, and server 
SB contains the set of documents B for another keyword ks- |A| and |B| are the num- 
ber of documents containing kA and kB, respectively. A n B is the set of all documents 
containing both kA and kB- 

The primary challenge in performing efficient keyword searches in a distributed in- 
verted index is limiting the amount of bandwidth used for multiple-keyword searches. 
The naive approach, shown in Figure 4(a), consists of the first server, sa, sending its 
entire set of matching document IDs, A, to the second server, sb, so that sb can calcu- 
late A n B and send the results to the client. This is wasteful because the intersection, 
A n B, is likely to be far smaller than A, resulting in most of the information in A getting 
discarded at sb- Furthermore, the size of A (i.e., the number of occurrences of the key- 
word kA) scales roughly with the number of documents in the system. Thus, the cost of 
naive search operations grows linearly with the number of documents in the system. We 
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Fig. 4. Network architecture and protocol overview. 



propose three techniques to limit wasted bandwidth, to ensure scalability, and to reduce 
end-client latency: Bloom filters, caches, and incremental results. We discuss each of 
these approaches in turn and present analytical results showing the potential benefits of 
each technique under a variety of conditions before exploring these tradeoffs in more 
detail through simulation in Section 5. 



3.1 Bloom Filters 

A Bloom filter [2,7, 13] is a hash-based data structure that summarizes membership 
in a set. By sending a Bloom filter based on A instead of sending A itself, we reduce 
the amount of communication required for sb to determine AOB. The membership test 
returns false positives with a tunable, predictable probability and never returns false 
negatives. Thus, the intersection calculated by will contain all of the true intersection, 
as well as a few hits that contain only ks and not kA. The number of false positives falls 
exponentially as the size of the Bloom filter increases. 

Given optimal choice of hash functions, the probability of a false positive is 

Pfp = .6185“/", (1) 

where m is the number of bits in the Bloom filter and n is the number of elements in the 
set [7]. Thus, to maintain a fixed probability of false positives, the size of the Bloom 
filter must be proportional to the number of elements represented. 

Our method for using Bloom filters to determine remote set intersections is shown 
in Figure 4(b) and proceeds as follows. A and B are the document sets to intersect, each 
containing a large number of document IDs for the keywords kA and kg, respectively. 
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The client wishes to retrieve the intersection An 5. Server sa sends a Bloom filter F(A) 
of set A to server sb- Server sb tests each member of set B for membership in F{A). 
Server sb sends the matching elements, BC)F{A), back to server sa, along with some 
textual context for each match. Server sa removes the false positives from sb’s results 
by calculating A n (B n F{A ) ) , which is equivalent to A n B. 

False positives in B n F(A) do not affect the correctness of the final intersection but 
do waste bandwidth. They are eliminated in the final step, when sa intersects B n F(A) 
against A. 

It is also possible to send BC)F{A) directly from sb to the client rather than first 
sending it to sa and removing the false positives. Doing so eliminates the smaller trans- 
fer and its associated latency at the expense of correctness. Given reasonable values 
for |A|, |B|, the size of each document record, and the cache hit rate (see Section 3.2), 
the false-positive rate may be as high as 0.05 or as low as 0.00003. This means that 
BC)F{A) will have from 0.00003|B| to 0.05|B| extra elements that do not contain 
kA- For example, if 5% of the elements of B actually contain A: a, then returning the 
rough intersection BnF{A) to the client results in between (o os+o’ooom) |g| “ 0.06% 

(0 05 +o!o 5 ) | g | “ results being incorrect and not actually containing kA, 

where each expression represents the ratio of the number of false positives to the total 
number of elements in BC)F{A). The decision to use this optimization is made at run 
time, when the parameters are known and p fp can be predicted. Server sa may choose 
an m value slightly larger than optimal to reduce p fp and improve the likelihood that s b 
can return B OF (A) directly to the client. 

The total number of bits sent during the exchange shown in Figure 4(b) is m + 
Pfp\B\j + |A n B\j, where j is the number of bits in each document identifier. For this 
paper, we assume that document identifiers are 128-bit hashes of document contents; 
thus, j is 128. The final term, |A r\B\j, is the size of the intersection itself. It can be 
ignored in our optimization, because it represents the resulting intersection, which must 
be sent regardless of our choice of algorithm. 

The resulting total number of excess bits sent (i.e., excluding the intersection itself) 
is 



m + pfp\B\j. 

Substituting for p fp from Equation 1 yields the total number of excess bits as 

m-P.6185'"/l''l|B|y. (2) 

Taking the first derivative with respect to m and solving for zero yields an optimal 
Bloom filter size of 

m=|A|log,6i35(^2.081^y (3) 

Figure 5(a) shows the minimum number of excess bits sent for three sets of values 
for |A|, \B\, and j. The optimal m for any given |A|, |B|, and j is unique and directly 
determines the minimum number of excess bits sent. For example, when |A| and |B| 
are 10,000 and j is 128, m is 85,734, and the minimum number of excess bits sent is 
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Fig. 5. Effects of Bloom filter size and cache hit rate. 



106,544, representing 12.01 : 1 compression when compared to the cost of sending all 
1,280,000 hits (10,000 documents, each with a 128-hit ID) of either A or 5. 

As also shown in Figure 5(a), performance is not symmetric when A and B differ in 
size. With j constant at 128, the minimum number of excess bits for |A| = 2,000 and 
|B| = 10,000 is 28,008, lower than the minimum number for |A| = 10,000 and |5| = 
2,000, which is 73,046. 28,008 bits represents 9.14 : 1 compression when compared 
with the 256,000 bits needed to send all of A. The server with the smaller set should 
always initiate the transfer. 

Our Bloom filter intersection technique can be expanded to arbitrary numbers of 
keywords. Server sa sends F{A) to server sb, which sends F{BC)F{A)) to sc, and so 
on. The final server, sz, sends its intersection back to sa- Each server that encoded its 
transmission using a Bloom filter must process the intersection once more to remove 
any false positives introduced by its filter. Thus, the intersection is sent to each server 
except Sz a second time. As above, the expected number of excess bits is minimized 
when |A| < |B| < |C| < . . . < |Z|. 

3.2 Caches 

Caching can eliminate the need for sa to send A or f (A) if server sb already has A 
or F{A) stored locally. We derive more benefit from caching Bloom filters than from 
caching entire document match lists because the smaller size of the Bloom represen- 
tation means that a cache of fixed size can store data for more keywords. The benefit 
of caching depends on the presence of locality in the list of words searched for by a 
user population at any given time. To quantify this intuition, we use the same ten-day 
IRCache trace described in Section 1 to determine word search popularity. There were a 
total of 251,768 words searched for across the 99,405 searches, 45,344 of them unique. 
Keyword popularity roughly followed a Zipf distribution, with the most common key- 
word searched for 4,365 times. The dominance of popular keywords suggests that even 
a small cache of either the Bloom filter or the actual document list on A is likely to 
produce high hit rates. 
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When server sb already has the Bloom filter F{A) in its cache, a search operation 
for the keywords kA and kg may skip the first step, in which server sa sends its Bloom 
filter to SB- On average, a Bloom filter will be in another server’s cache with probability 
r equal to the cache hit rate. 

The excess bits formula in Equation (2) can be adapted to consider cache hit rate, r, 
as follows: 



(l-r)m-f .6185'”/I'^I|B|; 



(4) 



Setting the derivative of this with respect to m to zero yields the optimal m as 



»*= l^|log.6185 






(5) 



Figure 5(b) shows the effect of cache hit rates on the excess bits curves, assuming 
|A| and |Z?| are both 10,000 and j is 128. Each curve still has a unique minimum. For 
example, when the hit rate, r, is 0.5, the minimum excess number of bits sent is 60,486, 
representing 21.16: 1 compression when compared with sending Aoi B. Improvements 
in the cache hit rate always reduce the minimum expected number of excess bits and 
increase the optimal m. The reduction in the expected number of excess bits sent is 
nearly linear with improvements in the hit rate. The optimal m increases because as we 
become less likely to send the Bloom filter, we can increase its size slightly to reduce 
the false-positive rate. Even with these increases in m, we can store hundreds of cache 
entries per megabyte of available local storage. We expect such caching to yield high 
hit rates given even moderate locality in the request stream. 

Cache consistency is handled with a simple time-to-live field. Updates only occur 
at a keyword’s primary location, and slightly stale match list information is accept- 
able, especially given the current state of Internet search services, where some degree 
of staleness is unavoidable. Thus, more complex consistency protocols should not be 
necessary. 



3.3 Incremental Results 

Clients rarely need all of the results of a keyword search. By using streaming transfers 
and returning only the desired number of results, we can greatly reduce the amount of 
information that needs to be sent. This is, in fact, critical for scalability: the number 
of results for any given query is roughly proportional to the number of documents in 
the network. Thus, the bandwidth cost of returning all results to the client will grow 
linearly with the size of the network. Bloom filters and caches can yield a substan- 
tial constant-factor improvement, but neither technique eliminates the linear growth in 
cost. Truncating the results is the only way to achieve constant cost independent of the 
number of documents in the network. 

When a client searches for a fixed number of results, servers sa and sb communicate 
incrementally until that number is reached. Server sa sends its Bloom filter in chunks 
and server sb sends a block of results (true intersections and false positives) for each 
chunk until server sa has enough results to return to the client. Because a single Bloom 
filter cannot be divided and still retain any meaning, we divide the set A into chunks 
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and send a full Bloom filter of each chunk. The chunk size can be set adaptively based 
on how many elements of A are likely to be needed to produce the desired number of 
results. This protocol is shown in Figure 6. Note that sa and sb overlap their communi- 
cation: SA sends F (A2 ) as sends Z? n F (A 1 ) . This protocol can be extended logically to 

more than two participants. Chunks are streamed in parallel from server sa to sg, from 
SB to Sc, and so on. The protocol is an incremental version of the multi-server protocol 
described at the end of Section 3.1. 

When the system streams data in chunks, 
caches can store several fractional Bloom fil- 
ters for each keyword rather than storing the 
entire Bloom filter for each keyword. This al- 
lows servers to retain or discard partial entries 
in the cache. A server may get a partial cache 
hit for a given keyword if it needs several 
chunks but already has some of them stored 
locally. Storing only a fraction of each key- 
word’s Bloom filter also reduces the amount 
of space in the cache that each keyword con- 
sumes, which increases the expected hit rate. 

Sending Bloom filters incrementally sub- 
stantially increases the CPU costs involved in 
processing a search. The cost for server sg 
to calculate each intersection B n F(A,) is the 
same as the cost to calculate the entire inter- 
section B n F{A) at once because each ele- 
ment of B must be tested against each chunk. 

This added cost can be avoided by sending 
contiguous portions of the hash space in each chunk and indicating to s g which fraction 
of B (described as a portion of the hash space) it needs to test against F{A). 

3.4 Virtual Hosts 

One key concern in a peer-to-peer system is the inherent heterogeneity of such sys- 
tems. Randomly distributing functionality (e.g., keywords) across the system runs the 
risk of assigning a popular keyword to a relatively under-provisioned machine in terms 
of memory, CPU, or network capacity. Further, no hash function will uniformly dis- 
tribute functionality across a hash range. Thus, individual machines may be assigned 
disproportionate numbers of keywords (recall that keywords are assigned to the host 
whose ID is closest to it in the hash range). Virtual hosts [6] are one technique to ad- 
dress this potential limitation. Using this approach, a node participates in a peer-to-peer 
system as several logical hosts, proportional to its request processing capacity. A node 
that participates as several virtual hosts is assigned proportionally more load, address- 
ing heterogeneous node capabilities. Thus, a node with ten times the capacity of some 
baseline measure would be assigned ten virtual IDs (which means that it is mapped to 
ten different IDs in the hash range). An optional system-wide scaling factor for each 
node’s number of virtual hosts further reduces the probability that any single node is 
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assigned a disproportionately large portion of the hash range. This effect is quantified 
in Section 5, but consider the following example: with 100 hosts of equal power, it is 
likely that one or more hosts will be assigned significantly more than 1% of the hash 
range. However, with a scaling factor of 100, it is much less likely that any host will 
be assigned much more than 1% of the range because an “unlucky” hash (large portion 
of the hash region) for one virtual host is likely to be canceled out by a “lucky” hash 
(small portion of the hash region) for another virtual host on the same physical node. 

3.5 Discussion 

Two of the techniques described here. Bloom filters and caching, yield constant-factor 
improvements in terms of the number of bytes sent and the end-to-end query latency. 
Bloom filters compress document ID sets by about one order of magnitude, in exchange 
for either added latency or a configurable probability of false positives. Caching exploits 
re-referencing and sharing in the query workload to reduce the probability that docu- 
ment ID sets need to be sent. However, even together, these techniques leave both bytes 
sent and end-to-end query time roughly proportional to the number of documents in the 
system. 

The third technique, incremental results, reduces the number of bytes sent and the 
end-to-end query latency to a constant in most cases. As long as the user wants only 
a constant number of results, only a constant amount of work will be done, regardless 
of how many possible results exist in the system. Incremental results yield no improve- 
ment in some unusual cases, however. If the user searches for several keywords that 
are individually popular but mostly uncorrelated in the document space, there may be 
a small but nonzero number of valid results ' . If the number of results is nonzero but 
smaller than the number that the client requests, the system must consider the entire 
search space, rendering incremental results useless. In cases such as this, the entire 
search space must be considered, and incremental results will increase, rather than de- 
crease, the number of bytes sent and the end-to-end query latency. However, caching 
may alleviate the problem if the words used are popular in search queries, and Bloom 
filters still yield approximately a ten-to-one compression factor. 

We expect that searches containing popular but uncorrelated keywords will be rare. 
In our IRCache search trace, most of the queries with small numbers of results had 
uncommon (often misspelled) keywords. Uncommon keywords — i.e., those with few 
matching documents — are easy to handle, as discussed in Section 3.1. The system con- 
siders the least common keyword first, bounding the maximum size of any intersection 
set sent for the remainder of the query. 

3.6 Ranking of Results 

Two of our optimization techniques. Bloom filters and incremental results, complicate 
problem of ranking results. Bloom filters roughly convey membership in a set, but they 

* One example of a difficult search is “OpenBSD birthday pony,” suggested by David Mazieres 
at New York University. In recent Google searches, these three keywords match two million, 
eight million, and two million documents, respectively. Only fifteen documents contain all 
three. 
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do not provide the ability to order set members or to convey additional data with each 
member, such as a word’s position in a document. The uncompressed response mes- 
sage containing B OF (A) can contain document-ranking or word-position information, 
which would give server sa enough information to generate rankings based on both 
keywords, and ks- However, in Section 3.1, we suggested eliminating this uncom- 
pressed response message. Doing so eliminates the ability to consider in any ranking 
techniques. 

Incremental results can alleviate the problems with Bloom filters. If each chunk sent 
contains document IDs with strictly lower rankings than in previous chunks, then the 
first results returned to the client will be the best, though order within a chunk will not 
be preserved. However, in Section 3.3 we suggested sending contiguous portions of the 
hash space in each chunk to save processing time on server sb- These two techniques 
are mutually exclusive. 

We believe that ranking documents is more important than eliminating one addi- 
tional message or saving processing time. However, this trade-off can be determined at 
run time according to user preference. 

3.7 Load Balancing 

A vertically partitioned index distributes keywords randomly, resulting in a binomial 
(roughly normal) distribution of the number of keywords on each node. However, key- 
word appearance popularity (i.e., the size of the keyword’s match-list) and search pop- 
ularity are both roughly Zipf-distributed. Keyword appearance popularity determines 
the storage required, and keyword search popularity determines processing loads. Both 
contribute to network loads. The resulting storage, processing, and network loads are 
less evenly distributed than with a horizontally partitioned index. Virtual hosts alleviate 
the problem by assigning larger loads to more capable nodes, but they do not make load 
any more balanced. Increasing the size of the network and the number of documents 
results in somewhat more balanced load. As long as the network is over-provisioned, 
which many peer-to-peer networks are, we believe that load balancing will not be a 
problem. 

4 Simulation Infrastructure 

The simple analysis described above in Section 3 provides some insight into the poten- 
tial benefits of our three approaches toward efficiently supporting peer-to-peer search. 
However, the actual benefits and tradeoffs depend heavily upon target system character- 
istics and access patterns. To test the validity of our approach under a range of realistic 
circumstances, we developed a simulation infrastructure implementing our three tech- 
niques. In this section, we discuss the details of this simulation infrastructure before 
presenting the results of our evaluation in Section 5. 

4.1 Goals 

Our goal in writing the simulator was to test the system with a realistic workload and 
to test the effects of parameters and features that did not lend themselves to tractable 
analysis. In particular, we tested the effects of the number of hosts in the network, the 
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use of virtual hosts, the Bloom filter threshold. Bloom filter sizes, caching techniques, 
and the use of incremental results. We also tested the system’s sensitivity to varying 
network characteristics. 

The Bloom filter threshold refers to the document set size below which a host trans- 
mits a full list rather than a Bloom-compressed set. For small documents, the total 
bandwidth consumed for transmission to a remote host (for set intersection) may be so 
small that it may not be worth the CPU time required to compress the set. Eliminating 
the Bloom step further eliminates the need to return to the transmitting host to elimi- 
nate false positives from the intersection. Typically, we find that the extra CPU overhead 
and network overhead of returning the result is worth the substantial saving in network 
bandwidth realized by using Bloom filters. In Section 5, we quantify this effect for a 
variety of Bloom thresholds. 

Bloom filter sizes affect the number of false positives transmitted during the search 
process. If the client is willing to accept some probability of false positives (a returned 
document containing only a subset of the requested keywords), sufficiently large Bloom 
filters can meet the client’s accepted false-positive rate and eliminate the need to revisit 
nodes to remove false positives, as described in Section 3.1. That is, small Bloom filters 
result in significant compression of a keyword-set size at the cost of either generating 
more false positives in the result returned to the client or requiring the transmission of 
the intersection back to the originating host for false positive elimination. 

4.2 Design 

The simulator runs as a single-threaded lava application. We implement the inverted 
index, word-to-host mapping, and host measurement (in this case, random generation) 
in separate classes so that much of the simulator could be reused in a full implemen- 
tation of our protocol. Our simulations use a real document set and search trace. The 
document set totals 1.85 GB of HTML data, comprising 1.17 million unique words in 
105,593 documents, retrieved by crawling to a recursion depth of five from 100 seed 
URLs [4]. The searches performed are read from a list of 95,409 searches containing 
45,344 unique keywords. The search trace is the IRCache log file described in Sec- 
tion 1. Note that the results presented in this paper are restricted to these particular 
traces. However, we do not expect the benefits of our techniques to differ significantly 
for other workloads. 

Hosts in the network are generated at random based on configurable disfributions 
for upload speed, download speed, CPU speed, and local storage capacity. We use three 
distributions for network speeds: one with all modems, one with all backbone links, and 
one based on the measurements of the Gnutella network performed by Saroiu et al [18]. 
This last heterogeneous set contains a mixture of modems, broadband connections (ca- 
ble/DSL) and high-speed LAN connections. Our CPU speed distribution is roughly a 
bell curve, with a mean of 750 MIPS, and our local storage distribution is a heavy- 
tailed piece-wise function ranging from 1 MB to 100 MB. We experimented with a 
broad range of host characteristics and present the results for this representative subset 
in this paper. To generate random latencies, we place hosts at random in a 2,500-mile 
square grid and assume that network packets travel an average of 100,000 miles per 
second. 
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The time required to send a network message is the propagation time, as determined 
by the distance between the hosts involved, plus the transmission time, as determined 
by the minimum of the sender’s upload speed and the recipient’s download speed, and 
the size of the packet. The total network time for a search is the sum of the latency 
and transmission time for all packets sent among server nodes processing the query. We 
ignore the time spent by the client sending the initial query and receiving the results 
because these times are constant and independent of any search architecture, whether 
centralized or distributed. 

Document IDs are assumed to be 128 bits. The time required to look up words 
in a local index or perform intersections or Bloom filter operations is based on the 
CPU speed and the following assumptions for operation costs: 1,500 simple operations 
per hit to look up words in an index, 500 simple operations per element to intersect 
two result sets, and 10,000 simple operations per document ID inserted into a Bloom 
filter or checked against a Bloom filter received from another host. We believe that in 
general, these assumptions place an upper bound on the CPU cost of these operations. 
Even with these assumptions, we find that network time typically dominates CPU time 
for our target scenarios. 

We determine the number of virtual hosts to assign each simulated node based on 
its network and CPU speeds when compared to a baseline host. The baseline host has 
a 57.5 MIPS CPU and 30 Kbit/s network links. These speeds were chosen as those 
required to compute and transmit 5,000 Bloom operations per second. Each node is 
compared to the baseline host in three categories: upload speed, download speed, and 
CPU speed. The nodes’s minimum margin over the baseline host in these three cate- 
gories is rounded down and taken to be its number of virtual hosts. 

To perform each query, the simulator looks up each keyword in the inverted index, 
obtaining up to M results for each, where M is the incremental result size. Each host 
intersects its set with the data from the previous host and forwards it to the subsequent 
host, as described in Section 3.1. Each node forwards its current intersected set as either 
a Bloom filter or a full set, depending on whether or not the set is larger than the Bloom 
threshold. After each peer performs its part of the intersection, any node that sent a 
Bloom filter in the first pass is potentially revisited to remove false positives. If the 
number of resulting documents is at least as large as the the desired number, the search 
is over. Otherwise, M is increased adaptively to twice what appears to be needed to 
produce the desired number of results, and the search is rerun. 

At each step, a host checks its cache to see if it has data for the subsequent host’s 
document list in its local cache. If so, it performs the subsequent host’s portion of the 
intersection locally and skips that host in the sending sequence. 



4.3 Validation 

We validated our simulator in two ways. First, we calculated the behavior and perfor- 
mance of short, artificial fraces by hand and confirmed fhat the simulator returns the 
same results. Second, we varied the Bloom filter size, m, in the simulator and compared 
the results to the analytical results presented in Section 3.1. The analytical results shown 
in Figure 5(b) closely resemble the simulated results shown in Figure 9(a). 
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(a) The number of bytes sent increases very 
little beyond networks of 100 hosts. En- 
abling virtual hosts reduces the number of 
bytes sent by about 18%. Scaling the num- 
ber of virtual hosts reduces the number of 
bytes sent by an additional 18%. 



(b) Virtual hosts cut the amount of time 
spent transmitting by up to 60%. Scaling the 
number of virtual hosts yields a small addi- 
tional improvement. 



Fig. 7. Network scaling and virtual hosts. 



5 Experimental Results 

The goal of this section is to understand the performance effects of our proposed tech- 
niques on a peer-to-peer search infrastructure. Ideally, we wish to demonstrate that 
our proposed peer-to-peer search system scales with system size (total resource con- 
sumption per search grows sub-linearly with the number of participating hosts) and that 
techniques such as Bloom filters and caching improve the performance of individual 
requests. Primarily, we focus on the metric of bytes sent per request. Techniques such 
as caching and the use of Bloom filters largely serve to reduce this metric. Reducing 
bytes per request has the added benefit of reducing total time spent in the network and 
hence end-to-end client perceived latency. We also study the effects of the distribution 
of network and CPU characteristics on overall system performance. One challenge with 
peer-to-peer systems is addressing the subset of hosts that have significantly less com- 
putation power and network bandwidth than is required to support a high-performance 
search infrastructure. 

Finally, although we implemented incremental results, we do not present results for 
this technique here because our target document set is not large enough to return large 
numbers of hits for most queries. For our workload, this optimization reduces network 
utilization by at most 30% in the best case. However, we believe this technique will be 
increasingly valuable as the document space increases in size. 

5.1 Scalability and Virtual Hosts 

A key goal of our work is to demonstrate that a peer-to-peer search infrastructure scales 
with the number of participating hosts. Unless otherwise specified, the results presented 
in this section all assume the heterogeneous distribution [18] of per-peer network con- 
nectivity and the default distribution of CPU power described in Section 4. Caching and 
Bloom filters are both initially turned off. As shown in Figure 7(a), increasing the num- 
ber of hosts in the simulation has little effect on the total number of bytes sent. With 
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very small networks, several keywords from a query may be located on a single host, 
resulting in entirely local handling of parts of the query. However, beyond 100 hosts, 
this probability becomes insignificant, and each n-keyword query must contact n hosts, 
independent of the size of the system. 

In addition to demonstrating the scalability of the system. Figures 7(a) and 7(b) 
also quantify the benehts of the use of virtual hosts in the system. Recall that when vir- 
tual hosts are turned on, each node is assigned a number of hosts based on its capacity 
relative to the predefined baseline described in Section 4. The virtual host scaling fac- 
tor further multiplies this number of hosts by some constant value to ensure that each 
physical host is assigned a uniform portion of the overall hash range as discussed in 
Section 4. Overall, virtual hosts have a small effect on the number of total bytes sent 
per query. This is because enabling virtual hosts concentrates data mostly on powerful 
hosts, increasing the probability that parts of a query can be handled entirely locally. 
Virtual host scaling results in better expected load balancing, which very slightly de- 
creases the amount of data that must be sent on average. 

Although virtual hosts have little effect on how much data must be sent, they can 
signihcantly decrease the amount of time spent sending the data, as shown in Fig- 
ure 7(b). By assigning more load to more capable hosts, the virtual hosts technique can 
cut network times by nearly 60%. Using virtual host scaling further decreases expected 
network times by reducing the probability that a bottleneck host will be assigned a dis- 
proportionate amount of load by mistake. Thus, while total bytes sent decreases only 
slightly as a result of better load balancing, total network time decreases significantly 
because more capable hosts (with faster network connections) become responsible for 
a larger fraction of requests. 

5.2 Bloom Filters and Caching 

Having established the scalability of our 
general approach, we now turn our atten- 
tion to the additional benefits available 
from the use of Bloom filters to reduce 
network utilization. In particular, we fo- 
cus on how large the Bloom hlter should 
be and for what minimum data set size 
it should be invoked. Using Bloom hlters 
for every transfer results in substantial un- 
necessary data transmissions. Any time a 
Bloom hlter is used, the host using it must 
later revisit the same query to eliminate 
any false positives. Thus, Bloom hlters 
should only be used when the time saved 
will outweigh the time spent sending the 
clean-up message. Figure 8 shows the total bytes transmitted per query as a function 
of the Bloom hlter threshold, assuming the default value of 6 bits per Bloom entry. We 
hnd that the optimal Bloom hlter threshold for our trace was approximately 300. Any 
set below this size should be sent in its entirety as the savings from using Bloom hlters 
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Fig. 8. Using Bloom hlters less often signih- 
cantly reduces the amount of data sent by elim- 
inating the need to revisit nodes to eliminate 
false positives. 
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Fig. 9. Network costs as a function of Bloom filter size. 



do not outweigh the network (not to mention latency) overhead of revisiting the host to 
eliminate false positives. 

Next, we consider the effects of varying the number of bits per entry in the Bloom 
filter and of caching on total network traffic. Figure 9(a) plots the total number of bytes 
transmitted as a function of the Bloom filter size. The two sets of curves represent the 
case when we enable and disable caching. Within each set, we set a maximum rate of al- 
lowable false positives in the set of documents returned to the user for a particular query, 
at 0%, 1%, and 10%. When the client allows 1% or 10% false positives, false-positive 
removal steps may sometimes be eliminated; increasing the Bloom filter size enhances 
this effect. Figure 9(b) shows that allowing false positives has significantly more effect 
on varying total network time than it does on bytes transferred as it eliminates a number 
of required message transmissions. 

The effects of caching shown in Figure 9(a) are similar to those derived analytically 
in Figure 5(b). Caching decreases the total amount of data sent and increases the optimal 
Bloom filter size: in this case, from 18 bits per entry to 24 bits per entry. For optimal 
Bloom filter sizes of 18 and 24 bits per entry in the no-caching and caching cases 
respectively, our caching technique introduces more than a 50% reduction in the total 
number of bytes transmitted per query. 



5.3 Putting It All Together 

We now present the end-to-end average query times considering all of our optimiza- 
tions under a variety of assumed network conditions. We break down this end-to-end 
time into the three principal components that contribute to end-to-end latency: CPU 
processing time, network transmission time (bytes transferred divided by the speed of 
the slower network connection speed of the two communicating peers), and latency (de- 
termined by the distance between communicating peers). Recall from Section 4 that we 
do not measure the time associated with either the client request or the final response as 
the size of these messages is independent of our optimization techniques. 

Figure 10 shows three bar charts that break down total end-to-end search time un- 
der the three network conditions described in Section 4: WAN, Heterogeneous, and 
Modem. For each network setting there are four individual bars, representing the ef- 
fects of virtual hosts on or off and of caching on or off. Each bar is further broken down 
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into network transmission time, CPU processing time, and network latency. In the case 
of an all-modem network, end-to-end query time is dominated by network transmis- 
sion time. The use of virtual hosts has no effect on query times because the network 
set is homogeneous. Caching does reduce the network transmission portion by roughly 
30%. All queries still manage to complete in 1 second or less because, as shown in 
Figure 9(a) the use of all our optimizations reduces the total bytes transferred per query 
to less than 1,000 bytes for our target workload; a 56K modem can transfer 6 KB/sec 
in the best case. However, our results are limited by the fact that our simulator does 
not model network contention. In general, we expect the per-query average to be worse 
than our reported results if any individual node’s network connection becomes satu- 
rated. This limitation is significantly mitigated under different network conditions as 
individual nodes are more likely to have additional bandwidth available and the use of 
virtual hosts will spread the load to avoid underprovisioned hosts. 

In the homogeneous WAN case, 
network time is negligible in all 
cases given the very high transmission 
speeds. The use of caching reduces la- 
tency and CPU time by 48% and 30%, 
respectively, by avoiding the need to 
calculate and transmit Bloom filters in 
the case of a cache hit. Enabling vir- 
tual hosts reduces the CPU time by 
concentrating requests on the subset 
of WAN nodes with more CPU pro- 
cessing power. Recall that although 
the network is homogeneous in this 
case we still have heterogeneity in 
CPU processing power as described in 
Section 4. 

Finally, the use of virtual hosts 
and caching together has the most pro- 
nounced effect on the heterogeneous 
network, together reducing average 
per-query response times by 59%. In 
particular, the use of virtual hosts re- 
duces the network transmission portion of average query response times by 48% by 
concentrating keywords on the subset of nodes with more network bandwidth. Caching 
uniformly reduces all aspects of the average query time, in particular reducing the la- 
tency components by 47% in each case by eliminating the need for a signihcant portion 
of network communication. 
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Fig. 10. Isolating the effects of caching, virtual 
hosts, and different network characteristics for op- 
timal Bloom threshold (300) and Bloom filter sizes 
(18/24 for caching on or off). 



6 Related Work 

Work related to ours can be divided into four categories: the hrst generation of peer- 
to-peer systems; the second-generation, based on distributed hash tables; Web search 
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engines; and database semijoin reductions. We dealt with DHT-based systems in Sec- 
tion 1. The others, we describe here. 

The first generation of peer-to-peer systems consists of Napster [14], Gnutella [8], 
and Freenet [5,9]. Napster and Gnutella both use searches as their core location de- 
termination technique. Napster performs searches centrally on well-known servers 
that store the metadata, location, and keywords for each document. Gnutella broad- 
casts search queries to all nodes and allows each node to perform the search in 
an implementation-specific manner. Yang and Garcia-Molina suggest techniques to 
reduce the number of nodes contacted in a Gnutella search while preserving the 
implementation-specific search semantics and a satisfactory number of responses [20]. 
Freenet provides no search mechanism and depends instead on well-known names and 
well-known directories of names. 

Web search engines such as Google [3] operate in a centralized manner. A farm of 
servers retrieves all reachable content on the Web and builds an inverted index. Another 
farm of servers performs lookups in this inverted index. When the inverted index is 
all in one location, multiple-keyword searches can be performed with entirely local- 
area communication, and the optimizations presented here are not needed. Distributing 
the index over a wide area provides greater availability than the centralized approach. 
Because our system can take advantage of the explicit insert operations in peer-to-peer 
systems, we also provide more up-to-date results than any crawler-based approach can. 

The general problem of remotely intersecting two sets of document IDs is equivalent 
to the database problem of performing a remote natural join. We are using two ideas 
from the database literature. Sending only the data necessary for the intersection (i.e., 
join) comes from work on semijoin reductions [1]. Using a Bloom filter to summarize 
the set of document IDs comes from work on Bloom joins [12, 13]. 

7 Conclusions 

This paper presents the design and evaluation of a peer-to-peer search infrastructure. In 
this context we make the following contributions. First, we show that our architecture 
is scalable; global network state and message traffic grows sub-linearly with increas- 
ing network size. Next, relative to a centralized search infrastructure, our approach can 
maintain high performance and availability in the face of individual failures and perfor- 
mance fluctuations through replication. Finally, through explicit document publishing, 
our distributed keyword index delivers improved completeness and accuracy relative to 
traditional spidering techniques. 

One important consideration in our architecture is reducing the overhead of multi- 
keyword conjunctive searches. We describe and evaluate a number of cooperating 
techniques — Bloom filters, virtual hosts, caching, and incremental results — that, taken 
together, reduce both consumed network resources and end-to-end perceived client 
search latency by an order of magnitude for our target workload. 
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Abstract. A Peer-to-Peer (P2P) Grid would comprise services that include 
those of Grids and P2P networks and naturally support environments that have 
features of both limiting cases. Such a P2P grid integrates the evolving ideas of 
computational grids, distributed objects, web services, P2P networks and mes- 
sage oriented middleware. In this paper we investigate the architecture, com- 
prising a distributed brokering system that will support such a hybrid environ- 
ment. Access to services can then be mediated either by the middleware or 
alternatively by direct P2P interactions between machines. 



1 Introduction 

The Grid [ 1 -4] has made dramatic progress recently with impressive technology and 
several large important applications initiated in high-energy physics [5,6], earth sci- 
ence [7,8] and other areas [9,10]. At the same time, there have been equally impres- 
sive advances in broadly deployed Internet technology. We can cite the dramatic 
growth in the use of XML, the “disruptive” impact of peer-to-peer (P2P) approaches 
[11] that have resulted in a slew of powerful applications, and the more orderly, but 
still widespread adoption, of a universal Web Service approach to Web based applica- 
tions [12,13]. There are no crisp definitions of Grids and P2P Networks that allow us 
to unambiguously discuss their differences and similarities and what it means to inte- 
grate them. However these two concepts conjure up stereotype images that can be 
compared. Taking “extreme” cases. Grids are exemplified by the infrastructure used 
to allow seamless access to supercomputers and their datasets. P2P technology facili- 
tates sophisticated resource sharing environments between “consenting” peers over 
the “edges” of the Internet, enabling ad hoc communities of low-end clients to adver- 
tise and access resources on communal computers. Each of these examples offers 
services but they differ in their functionality and style of implementation. The P2P 
example could involve services to set-up and join peer groups, browse and access 
files on a peer, or possibly to advertise one’s interest in a particular file. The “classic” 
grid could support job submittal and status services and access to sophisticated data 
management systems. 

Grids typically have structured robust security services while P2P networks can 
exhibit more intuitive trust mechanisms reminiscent of the “real world”. Grids typi- 
cally offer robust services that scale well in pre-existing hierarchically arranged or- 
ganizations. P2P networks are often used when a best effort service is needed in a 
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dynamic poorly structured community. If one needs a particular “hot digital re- 
cording”, it is not necessary to locate all sources of this, a P2P network needs to 
search enough plausible resources to ensure that success is statistically guaranteed. 
On the other hand, a 3D simulation of the universe might need to be carefully sched- 
uled and submitted in a guaranteed fashion to one of the handful of available super- 
computers that can support it. There are several attractive features in the P2P model, 
which motivate the development of hybrid systems. Deployment of P2P systems is 
entirely user driven, obviating the need for any dedicated management of these sys- 
tems. Resource discovery and management is an integral part of P2P computing with 
peers exposing the resources that they are willing to share and the system (sometimes) 
replicating these resources based on demand. Grids might host different persistent 
services and they must be able to discover these services and the interfaces they sup- 
port. Peers can form groups with the fluid group memberships and are thus very rele- 
vant for collaboration [14, 15]. This is an area that has been addressed for the Grid in 
Ref [16] and also in a seminal paper by Foster and collaborators [17] addressing 
broad support for communities. 

A P2P Grid would comprise services that include those of Grids and P2P networks 
while naturally supporting environments that have features of both limiting cases. We 
can discuss two examples where such a model is naturally applied. In the High En- 
ergy Physics data analysis (e-Science [18]) problem discussed in [19], the initial steps 
are dominated by the systematic analysis of the accelerator data to produce summary 
events roughly at the level of sets of particles. This Grid-like step is followed by 
“physics analysis”, which can involve many different studies and much debate be- 
tween involved physicists regarding the appropriate methods to study the data. Here 
we see some Grid and some P2P features. As a second example, consider the way one 
uses the Internet to access information - either news items or multimedia entertain- 
ment. Perhaps the large sites like Yahoo, CNN and future digital movie distribution 
centers have Grid like organization. There are well-defined central repositories and 
high performance delivery mechanisms involving caching to support access. Security 
is likely to be strict for premium channels. This structured information is augmented 
by the P2P mechanisms popularized by Napster with communities sharing MP3 and 
other treasures in a less organized and controlled fashion. These simple examples 
suggest that whether for science or commodity communities, information systems 
should support both Grid and P2P capabilities [20,21]. 

The proposed P2P grid, which integrates the evolving ideas of computational grids, 
distributed objects, web services, P2P networks and message oriented middleware, 
comprises resources such as relatively static clients, high-end resources and a dy- 
namic collection of multiple P2P subsystems. We investigate the architecture, com- 
prising a distributed brokering system that will support such a hybrid environment. 
Services can be hosted on such a P2P grid with peer groups managed locally and 
arranged into a global system supported by core servers. Access to services can then 
be mediated either by the “broker middleware” or alternatively by direct P2P interac- 
tions between machines “on the edge”. The relative performance of each approach 
(which could reflect computer/network cycles as well as the existence of firewalls) 
would be used in deciding on the implementation to use. Such P2P Grids should 
seamlessly integrate users to themselves and to resources, which are also linked to 
each other. We can abstract such environments as a distributed system of “clients” 
which consist either of “users” or “resources” or proxies thereto. These clients must 
be linked together in a flexible fault tolerant efficient high performance fashion. The 
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messaging infrastructure linking clients (both users and resources of course) would 
provide the backbone for the P2P grid. 

The smallest unit of this messaging infrastructure should be able to intelligently 
process and route messages while working with multiple underlying communication 
protocols. We refer to this unit as a broker, where we avoid the use of the term serv- 
ers to distinguish it clearly from the application servers that would be among the 
sources/sinks to messages generated within the integrated system. For our purposes 
(registering, transporting and discovering information), we use the term 
events/messages interchangeably where events are just messages - typically with time 
stamps. We may enumerate the following requirements for the messaging infrastruc- 
ture - 

1. Scaling: This is of paramount importance considering the number of devices, cli- 
ents and services that would be aggregated in the P2P grid. The distributed broker 
network should scale to support the increase in these aggregated entities. However 
the addition of brokers to aid the scaling should not degrade performance by in- 
creasing communication pathlengths or ineffective bandwidth utilizations between 
broker nodes within the system. This calls for efficient organization of the broker 
network to ensure that the aforementioned degradations along with concomitant 
problems such as increased communication latencies do not take place. 

2. Efficient disseminations: The disseminations pertain to routing content, queries, 
invocations etc. to the relevant destinations in an efficient manner. The routing en- 
gine at each broker needs to ensure that the paths traversed within the broker net- 
work to reach destinations are along efficient paths that eschew failed broker 
nodes. 

3. Guaranteed delivery mechanisms: This is to ensure persistent delivery and reliable 
transactions within P2P grid realms. 

4. Location independence: To eliminate bandwidth degradations and bottlenecks 
stemming from entities accessing a certain known broker over and over again to 
gain access to services, it must be ensured that any broker within the broker net- 
work is just as good as the other. Services and functionality would then be accessi- 
ble from any point within the broker network. 

5. Support for P2P interactions: P2P systems tend to be autonomic, obviating the 
need for dedicated management. P2P systems incorporate sophisticated search and 
subsequent discovery mechanisms. Support for P2P interactions facilitates access 
to information resources and services hosted by peers at the “edge” of the network. 

6. Interoperate with other messaging clients: Enterprises have several systems that 
are built around messaging. These clients could be based on enterprise vendors 
such as IBM’s MQSeries or Microsoft’s MSMQ. Sometimes these would be cli- 
ents conforming to mature messaging specifications such as the Java Message Ser- 
vice (JMS) [22]. JMS clients, existing in disparate enterprise realms, can utilize the 
distributed broker network as a JMS provider to communicate with each other. 

7. Communication through proxies and firewalls: It is inevitable that the realms we 
try to federate would be protected by firewalls stopping our elegant application 
channels dead in their tracks. The messaging infrastructure should thus be able to 
communicate across firewall, DHCP and NAT boundaries. Sometimes communi- 
cations would also be through authenticating proxies. 

8. Extensible transport framework: Here we consider the communication subsystem, 
which provides the messaging between the resources and services. Examining the 
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growing power of optical networks we see the increasing universal bandwidth that 
in fact motivates the thin client and server based application model. However the 
real world also shows slow networks and links(such as dial-ups), leading to a high 
fraction of dropped packets. We also see some chaos today in the telecom industry 
which is stunting, somewhat, the rapid deployment of modern “wired’ (optical) 
and wireless networks. We suggest that key to future federating infrastructures will 
be messaging subsystems that manage the communication between external re- 
sources, services and clients to achieve the highest possible system performance 
and reliability. We suggest this problem is sufficiently hard that we only need 
solve this problem “once” i.e. that all communication - whether TCP/IP, UDP, 
RTP (A Transport Protocol for Real-Time Applications) [23], RMI, XML/SOAP 
[24] or you-name-it be handled by a single messaging or event subsystem. 

9. Ability to monitor the performance of PIP grid realms: State of the broker network 
fabric provides a very good indicator of the state of the P2P grid realm. Monitoring 
the network performance of the connections originating from individual brokers 
enables us to identify bottlenecks and performance problems, if any, which exist 
within a P2P grid realm. 

lO.Security Infrastructure: Since it is entirely conceivable that messages (including 
queries, invocations and responses) would have to traverse over hops where the 
underlying communication mechanisms are not necessarily secure, a security infra- 
structure that relies on message level security needs to be in place. Furthermore, 
the infrastructure should incorporate an authentication and authorization scheme to 
ensure restricted access to certain services. The infrastructure must also ensure a 
secure and efficient distribution of keys to ensure access by authorized clients to 
content encapsulated in encrypted messages. 

In this paper we base our investigations on our messaging infrastructure, NaradaBro- 
kering [25-31], which addresses or provides the foundations for the issues discussed 
above. The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. In section 2.0 we discuss 
broker network organization, routing of events and support for durable interactions in 
the NaradaBrokering system. Section 3.0 presents the rationale, and our strategy, to 
support P2P interactions. Section 4.0 presents an extensible transport framework that 
addresses the transport issues alluded to earlier. A performance aggregation frame- 
work for monitoring and responding to changing network conditions is discussed in 
Section 5.0. Section 6.0 presents an overview of the message based security frame- 
work in the system. Finally, in section 7.0 we present our conclusions and outline 
future work. 



2 NaradaBrokering 

To address the issues [31] of scaling, load balancing and failure resiliency, NaradaB- 
rokering is implemented on a network of cooperating brokers. Brokers can run either 
on separate machines or on clients, whether these clients are associated with users or 
resources. This network of brokers will need to be dynamic for we need to service the 
needs of dynamic clients. Communication within NaradaBrokering is asynchronous 
and the system can be used to support different interactions by encapsulating them in 
specialized events. Clients reconnecting after prolonged disconnects, connect to the 
local broker instead of the remote broker that it was last attached to. This eliminates 
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bandwidth degradations caused by heavy concentration of clients from disparate geo- 
graphic locations accessing a certain known remote broker over and over again. 

NaradaBrokering goes beyond other operational publish/subscribe systems [32-37] 
in many (support for IMS, P2P interactions, audio-video conferencing, integrated 
performance monitoring, communication through firewalls among others) ways. The 
messaging system must scale over a wide variety of devices - from hand held com- 
puters at one end to high performance computers and sensors at the other extreme. We 
have analyzed the requirements of several Grid services that could be built with this 
model, including computing and education. Grid Services (including NaradaBroker- 
ing) being deployed in the context of Earthquake Science can be found in [29]. Na- 
radaBrokering supports both JMS and JXTA [44] (from juxtaposition), which 
are publish/subscribe environments with very different interaction models. NaradaB- 
rokering also provides support for legacy RTP clients. 

2.1 Broker Organization 

Uncontrolled broker and connection additions result in a broker network susceptible 
to network-partitions and devoid of any logical structure thus making the creation of 
efficient broker network maps (BNM) an arduous if not impossible task. The lack of 
this knowledge hampers the development of efficient routing strategies, which exploit 
the broker topology. Such systems then resort to “flooding” the entire broker network, 
forcing clients to discard events they are not interested in. To circumvent this, Na- 
radaBrokering incorporates a broker organization protocol, which manages the addi- 
tion of new brokers and also oversees the initiation of connections between these 
brokers. 

In NaradaBrokering we impose a hierarchical structure on the broker network, 
where a broker is part of a cluster that is part of a super-cluster, which in turn is part 
of a super-super-cluster and so on. Clusters comprise strongly connected brokers with 
multiple links to brokers in other clusters, ensuring alternate communication routes 
during failures. This organization scheme results in “small world networks” [38,39] 
where the average communication “pathlengths” between brokers increase logarith- 
mically with geometric increases in network size, as opposed to exponential increases 
in uncontrolled settings. This cluster architecture allows NaradaBrokering to support 
large heterogeneous client configurations that scale to arbitrary size. 

Creation of BNMs and the detection of network partitions are easily achieved in 
this topology. We augment the BNM hosted at individual brokers to reflect the cost 
associated with traversal over connections, for e.g. intra-cluster communications are 
faster than inter-cluster communications. The BNM can now be used not only to 
compute valid paths but also for computing shortest paths. Changes to the network 
fabric are propagated only to those brokers that have their broker network view al- 
tered. Not all changes alter the BNM at a broker and those that do result in updates to 
the routing caches, containing shortest paths, maintained at individual brokers. 

2.2 Dissemination of Events 

Every event has an implicit or explicit destination list, comprising clients, associated 
with it. The brokering system as a whole is responsible for computing broker destina- 
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tions (targets) and ensuring efficient delivery to these targeted brokers en route to the 
intended client(s). Events as they pass through the broker network are updated to 
snapshot its dissemination within the network. The event dissemination traces elimi- 
nate continuous echoing and in tandem with the BNM -computes shortest paths - at 
each broker, is used to deploy a near optimal routing solution. The routing is near 
optimal since for every event the associated targeted brokers are usually the only ones 
involved in disseminations. Furthermore, every broker, either targeted or en route to 
one, computes the shortest path to reach target destinations while eschewing links and 
brokers that have failed or have been failure-suspected. 

In NaradaBrokering topics could be based on tag-value pairs. Integer and String 
values. Clients can also specify SQL queries on properties contained in a IMS mes- 
sage. Finally, NaradaBrokering currently incorporates a distributed XML matching 
engine, which allows clients to specify subscriptions in XPath queries and store ad- 
vertisements in XML encapsulated events. Real-time XML events are evaluated 
against the stored XPath subscriptions, while stored XML advertisements are evalu- 
ated against a real-time XPath query for discovery purposes. 

Figures 2 and 3 illustrate 
some results [14] from our ini- 
tial research where we studied 
the message delivery time as a 
function of load. The results are 
from a system comprising 22 
broker processes and 102 clients 
in the topology outlined in Fig- 
ure 1 . Each broker node process 
is hosted on 1 physical Sun 
SPARC Ultra-5 machine (128 
MB RAM, 333 MHz), with no 
SPARC Ultra-5 machine host- 
ing more than one broker node 
process. The publisher and the 
measuring subscriber reside on 
the same SPARC Ultra-5 ma- 
chine. In addition to this there 
are 100 subscribing client proc- 
esses, with 5 client processes 
attached to every other broker 
node (broker nodes 22 and 21 
do not have any other clients 
besides the publisher and measuring subscriber respectively) within the system. The 
100 client node processes all reside on a SPARC Ultra-60 (512 MB RAM, 360 MHz) 
machine. The run-time environment for all the broker node and client processes is 
Solaris JVM (JDK 1.2.1, native threads, JIT). The machines involved in the experi- 
ment reside on a 100 Mbps network. 

We measure the latencies at the client under varying conditions of publish rates, 
event sizes and matching rates. In most systems where events are continually gener- 
ated a “typical” client is generally interested in only a small subset of these events. 
This behavior is captured in the matching rate for a given client. Varying the match- 
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ing rates allows us to perform measurements under conditions of varying selectivity. 
The 100% case corresponds to systems that would flood the broker network. In sys- 
tems that resort to flooding (routing a message to every router node) the system per- 
formance does not vary with changes in the match rate. Furthermore, in most cases a 
given message would only be routed to a small set of targeted client nodes. 
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Fig. 2. NaradaBrokering Performance at match Fig. 3. NaradaBrokering Performance at match 
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As the results demonstrate, the system performance improves significantly with in- 
creasing selectivity from subscribers. The distributed broker network scaled well, 
with adequate latency, unless the system became saturated at very high publish rates. 



2.3 Failures and Recovery 

In NaradaBrokering, stable storages existing in parts of the system are responsible for 
introducing state into the events. The arrival of events at clients advances the state 
associated with the corresponding clients. Brokers do not keep track of this state and 
are responsible for ensuring the most efficient routing. Since the brokers are stateless, 
they can fail and remain failed forever. The guaranteed delivery scheme within Na- 
radaBrokering does not require every broker to have access to a stable store or 
DBMS. The replication scheme is flexible and easily extensible. Stable storages can 
be added/removed and the replication scheme can be updated. Stable stores can fail 
but they do need to recover within a finite amount of time. During these failures the 
clients that are affected are those that were being serviced by the failed storage. 



2.4 JMS Compliance 

NaradaBrokering is JMS compliant and provides support not only for JMS clients, but 
also for replacing single/limited server JMS systems transparently [28] with a distrib- 
uted NaradaBrokering broker network. Since JMS clients are vendor agnostic, this 
JMS integration has provided NaradaBrokering with access to a plethora of applica- 
tions built around JMS, while the integrated JMS solution provides these applications 
with scaling, availability and dynamic real time load balancing. Among the applica- 
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tions ported to this solution are the Anabas distance education conferencing system 
[40] and the Online Knowledge Center (OKC) portal [41]. 

2.4.1 JMS Performance Data 

To gather performance data, we run an instance of the SonicMQ (version 3.0) [42] 
broker and NaradaBrokering broker on the same dual CPU (Pentium-3, 1 GHz, 
256MB) machine. We then setup 100 subscribers over 10 different JMS TopicCon- 
nections on another dual CPU (Pentium-3, 866MHz, 256MB) machine. There is also 
a measuring subscriber and a publisher that are set up on a third dual CPU (Pentium 
3, 866MHz, 256MB RAM) machine. The three machines (residing on a 100 Mbps 
network) have Linux (version 2.2.16) as their operating system. The runtime envi- 
ronment for all the processes is Java 2 JRE ( Blackdown-FCS). 
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Fig. 4. Transit Delays for messages Fig. 5. Standard Deviation for messages 

The topic, which the subscribers subscribe to and the publisher publishes to, is the 
same. We vary the rates at which the publisher publishes messages while varying the 
payload sizes associated with these messages. We compute the transit delays associ- 
ated with individual messages and also the standard deviation in the delays (used to 
compute the mean transit delay) associated with messages in a given test case. Figure 
4 depicts the mean transit delays for the measuring subscriber under NaradaBrokering 
and SonicMQ for high publish rates and smaller payload sizes. Figure 5 depicts the 
standard deviation associated with message samples under the same conditions. 

As can be seen NaradaBrokering compares very well with SonicMQ. Also, the 
standard deviation associated with message samples in NaradaBrokering were for the 
most part lower than in SonicMQ. Additional results can be found in [28]. 



3 Support for P2P Interactions in NaradaBrokering 

Issues in P2P systems pertaining to the discovery of services and intelligent routing 
can be addressed very well in the NaradaBrokering system. The broker network 
would be used primarily as a delivery engine, and a pretty efficient one at that, while 
locating peers and propagating interactions to relevant peers. The most important 
aspect in P2P systems is the satisfaction of peer requests and discovery of peers and 
associated resources that could handle these requests. The broker network forwards 
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these requests only to those peers that it believes can handle the requests. Peer interac- 
tions in most P2P systems are achieved through XML-based data interchange. XML’s 
data description and encapsulation properties provide easy access to specific elements 
of data. Individual brokers routing interactions could access relevant elements, cache 
this information and use it subsequently to achieve the best possible routing character- 
istics. The brokering system, since it is aware of advertisements, can also act as a hub 
for search and discovery operations. These advertisements when organized into “que- 
ryspaces” allow the integrated system to respond to search operations more effi- 
ciently. 

Resources in NaradaBrokering are generally within the purview of the broker net- 
work. P2P systems replicate resources in an ad hoc fashion, the availability of which 
is dependent on the peer’s active digital presence. Some resources, however, are best 
managed by the brokering system rather than being left to the discretion of peers who 
may or may not be present at any given time. An understanding of the network topol- 
ogy and an ability to pin point the existence of peers interested in that resource are 
paramount for managing the efficient replications of a resource. The distributed bro- 
ker network, possessing this knowledge, best handles this management of resources 
while ensuring that these replicated resources are “closer” and “available” at locations 
with a high interest in that resource. Furthermore, the broker network is also better 
suited, than a collection of peers, to eliminate race conditions and deadlocks that 
could exist due to a resource being accessed simultaneously by multiple peers. The 
broker network can also be responsive to changes in peer concentrations, volumes of 
peer requests, and resource availability. 

There are also some issues that need to be addressed while incorporating support 
for P2P interactions. P2P interactions are self-attenuating with interactions dying out 
after a certain number of hops. These attenuations in tandem with traces of the peers, 
which the interactions have passed through, eliminate the continuous echoing problem 
that result from loops in peer connectivity. However, attenuation of interactions some- 
times prevents peers from discovering certain services that are being offered. This 
results in P2P interactions being very “localized”. These attenuations thus mean that 
the P2P world is inevitably fragmented into many small subnets that are not con- 
nected. Furthermore, sophisticated routing schemes are seldom in place and interac- 
tions are primarily through simple forwarding of requests with the propagation range 
determined by the attenuation indicated in the message. NaradaBrokering could also 
be used to connect islands of peers together. Peers that are not directly connected 
through the peer network could be indirectly connected through the broker network. 
Peer interactions and resources in the P2P model are traditionally unreliable, with 
interactions being lost or discarded due to peer failures or absences, overloading of 
peers and queuing thresholds being reached. 

Guaranteed delivery properties existing in NaradaBrokering can augment peer be- 
havior to provide a notion of reliable peers, interactions and resources. Such an inte- 
grated brokering solution would also allow for hybrid interaction schemes to exist 
alongside each other. Applications could be built around hybrid-clients that would 
exhibit part peer behavior and part traditional client behavior (e.g. IMS). P2P com- 
munications could be then used for traffic where loss of information can be sustained. 
Similarly, hybrid-clients needing to communicate with each other in a “reliable” fash- 
ion could utilize the brokering system’s capabilities to achieve that. Sometimes, hy- 
brid-clients satisfy each other’s requests, obviating the need for funneling interactions 
through the broker network. Systems tuned towards large-scale P2P systems include 
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Pastry [43] from Microsoft, which provides an efficient location and routing substrate 
for wide-area P2P applications. Pastry provides a self-stabilizing infrastructure that 
adapts to the arrival, departure and failure of nodes. The JXTA [44] project at Sun 
Microsystems is another effort to provide such large-scale P2P infrastructures. 



3.1 JXTA 

JXTA is a set of open, generalized protocols [45] to support P2P interactions and core 
P2P capabilities such as indexing, file sharing, searching, peer grouping and security. 
The JXTA peers, and rendezvous peers (specialized routers), rely on a simple for- 
warding of interactions for dissemination. Time-to-live (TTL) indicators and peer 
traces attenuate interaction propagations. JXTA interactions are unreliable and tend to 
be localized. It is expected that existing P2P systems would either support JXTA or 
have bridges initiated to it from JXTA. Support for JXTA would thus enable us to 
leverage other P2P systems along with applications built around those systems. 



3.2 JXTA & NaradaBrokering 

In our strategy for providing support for P2P interactions within NaradaBrokering, we 
impose two constraints. First, we make no changes to the JXTA core and the associ- 
ated protocols. We make additions to the rendezvous layer for integration purposes. 
Second, this integration should entail neither any changes to the peers nor a straitjack- 
eting of the interactions that these peers could have had prior to the integration. 

The integration is based on the proxy model, which essentially acts as the bridge 
between the NaradaBrokering system and JXTA. The Narada-JXTA proxy, operating 
inside the JXTA rendezvous layer, serves in a dual role as both a rendezvous peer and 
as a NaradaBrokering client providing a bridge between NaradaBrokering and JXTA. 
NaradaBrokering could be viewed as a service by JXTA. The discovery of this ser- 
vice is automatic and instantaneous due to the Narada-JXTA proxy’s integration in- 
side the rendezvous layer. Any peer can utilize NaradaBrokering as a service so long 
as it is connected to a Narada-JXTA proxy. Nevertheless, peers do not know that the 
broker network is routing some of their interactions. Furthermore, these Narada- 
JXTA proxies, since they are configured as clients within the NaradaBrokering sys- 
tem, inherit all the guarantees that are provided to NaradaBrokering clients. 

3.2.1 The Interaction Model 

Different JXTA interactions are queued at the queues associated with the relevant 
layers comprising the JXTA protocol suite. Each layer performs some operations 
including the addition of additional information. The rendezvous layer processes 
information arriving at its input queues from the peer-resolving layer and the pipe- 
binding layer. Since the payload structure associated with different interactions is 
different we can easily identify the interaction types associated with the payloads. 
Interactions pertaining to discovery/search or communications within a peer group 
would be serviced both by JXTA rendezvous peers and also by Narada-JXTA proxies. 

Interactions that peers have with the Narada-JXTA proxies are what are routed 
through the NaradaBrokering system. JXTA peers can continue to interact with each 
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other and of course some of these peers can be connected to pure JXTA rendezvous 
peers. Peers have multiple routes to reach each other and some of these could include 
the NaradaBrokering system and some of them need not. Such peers can interact di- 
rectly with each other during the request/response interactions. 

3.2.2 Interaction Disseminations 

Peers can create a peer group; request to be part of a peer group; perform 
search/request/discovery all with respect to a specific targeted peer group. Peers al- 
ways issue requests/responses to a specific peer group and sometimes to a specific 
peer. Peers and peer groups are identified by UUID [46] (IETF specification guaran- 
tees uniqueness until 3040 A.D.) based identifiers. Every peer generates its own peer 
id while the peer that created the peer group generates the associated peer group id. 
Each rendezvous peer keeps track of multiple peer groups through peer group adver- 
tisements that it receives and is responsible for forwarding interactions. 

Narada-JXTA proxies are initialized both as rendezvous peers and also as Na- 
radaBrokering clients. During its initialization as a NaradaBrokering client every 
proxy is assigned a unique connection ID by the NaradaBrokering system, after which 
the proxy subscribes to a topic identifying itself as a Narada-JXTA proxy. This en- 
ables NaradaBrokering to be aware of all the Narada-JXTA proxies that are present in 
the system. The Narada-JXTA proxy in its role as a rendezvous peer to peers re- 
ceives - 

1 ) Peer group advertisements 

2) Requests from peers to be part of a certain peer group and responses to these 
requests 

3) Messages sent to a certain peer group or a targeted peer 

4) Queries and responses to these queries 

To ensure the efficient dissemination of interactions, it is important to ensure that 
JXTA interactions that are routed by NaradaBrokering are delivered only to those 
Narada-JXTA proxies that should receive them. This entails that the Narada-JXTA 
proxy perform a sequence of operations, based on the interactions that it receives, to 
ensure selective delivery. The set of operations that the Narada-JXTA proxy performs 
comprise gleaning relevant information from JXTA’s XML encapsulated interactions, 
constructing an event based on the information gleaned and finally in its role as a 
NaradaBrokering client subscribing (if it chooses to do so) to a topic to facilitate se- 
lective delivery. By subscribing to relevant topics, and creating events targeted to 
specific topics each proxy ensures that the broker network is not flooded with interac- 
tions routed by them. The events constructed by the Narada-JXTA proxies include the 
entire interaction as the event’s payload. Upon receipt at a proxy, this payload is de- 
serialized and the interaction is propagated as outlined in the proxy’s dual role as a 
rendezvous peer. Additional details pertaining to this integration can be found in [27]. 



3.3 Performance Measurements 

For comparing JXTA performance in NaradaBrokering we setup the topologies de- 
picted in Figure 6. We then compare the performance of the pure JXTA environment, 
the integrated Narada-JXTA system and the native NaradaBrokering system. The 
rendezvous peers connected to brokers in topology 6.(b) are Narada-JXTA proxies. 
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To compute communication delays 
while obviating the need for clock 
synchronizations and the need to 
account for clock drifts, the re- 
ceiver/sender pair is setup on the 
same machine (Pentium-3, 1 GHz, 

256 MB RAM). In all the test cases, 
a message published by the sender is 
received at the receiver and the delay 
is computed. For a given message 
payload this is done for a sample of 
messages and we compute the mean 
delay and the standard deviation 
associated with the samples. This is 
repeated for different payload sizes. 

For every topology every node (bro- 
ker or rendezvous peer) involved in 
the experimental setup is hosted on a 
different machine (Pentium-3, 1 
GHz, 256MB RAM). The run-time 
environment for all the processes is 
(JDK-1.3 build Blackdown-1.3.1, Red Hat Linux 7.3). The machines involved in the 
experimental setup reside on a 100 Mbps LAN. Figures 7 and 8 depict the mean tran- 
sit delay and standard deviation for the message samples under the different test to- 
pologies. These results indicate the superior performance of the integrated Narada- 
JXTA system compared to that of the pure JXTA system. The results [27] follow the 
same general pattern for measurements under other test topologies. 




Fig. 6. The JXTA Test Topologies 
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4 NaradaBrokering’s Transport Framework 

In the distributed NaradaBrokering setting it is expected that when an event traverses 
an end-to-end channel across multiple broker hops or links the underlying transport 
protocols deployed for communications would vary. The NaradaBrokering Transport 
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framework aims to abstract the operations that need to be supported for enabling effi- 
cient communications between nodes. These include support for — 

1) Easy addition of transport protocols within the framework. 

2) Deployments of specialized links to deal with specific data types. 

3) Negotiation of the best available communication protocol between two nodes 

4) Adaptability in communications by responding to changing network conditions. 

5) Accumulating performance data measured by different underlying protocol im- 
plementations. 

TCP, UDP, Multicast, SSL, HTTP and RTP based implementations of the transport 
framework are currently available in NaradaBrokering. It is also entirely conceivable 
that there could be a JXTA link, which will defer communications to the underlying 
JXTA pipe mechanism. NaradaBrokering can also tunnel through firewalls such as 
Microsoft’s ISA [47] and Checkpoint [48] and proxies such as iPlanet [49]. The user 
authentication modes supported include Basic, Digest and NTLM. Operations that 
need to be supported between two communication endpoints are encapsulated within 
the “link” primitive in the transport framework. The adaptability in communications 
is achieved by specifying network constraints and conditions under which to migrate 
to another underlying protocol. For e.g. a UDP link may specify that when the loss 
rates increase substantially communication should revert to TCP. Though there is 
support for this adaptability in the transport framework, this feature is not yet imple- 
mented in the current release. Figure 9 provides an overview of the NaradaBrokering 
transport framework. 



Negotiated with info 




Fig. 9. Transport Framework Overview 
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A Link is an abstraction that hides details pertaining to communications. A Link has 
features, which allow it to specify a change in the underlying communications and the 
conditions under which to do so. An implementation of the Link interface can incorpo- 
rate its own handshaking protocols for setting up communications. The Link also con- 
tains methods, which allow for checking the status of the underlying communication 
mechanism at specified intervals while reporting communication losses to the relevant 
error handlers within the transport framework. Each implementation of the Link inter- 
face can expose and measure a set of performance factors. Measurement of perform- 
ance factors over a link requires cooperation from the other end-point of the commu- 
nication link; this particular detail should be handled within the Link implementation 
itself. How the Link implementation computes round trip delays, jitter factors, band- 
width, loss rates etc. should be within the domain of the implementer. The Link also 
has methods which enable/disable the measurement of these performance factors. 
Links expose the performance related information in the LinkPerformanceData con- 
struct using which it is possible to retrieve information {type, value, description) per- 
taining to the performance factors being measured. 

In the distributed NaradaBrokering setting it is expected that when an event trav- 
erses across multiple broker hops it could be sent over multiple communication links. 
In places where links optimized to deal with the specialized communication needs of 
the event exist (or can exist) they will be used for communications. While routing 
events between two NaradaBrokering brokers (that already have a link established 
between them) it should be possible for the event routing protocol to specify the crea- 
tion of alternate communication links for disseminations. Support for this feature 
arises when routing handlers request the deployment of specific transport protocols 
for routing content, for e.g. a NaradaRTP event router could request that RTF links be 
used for communication. Sometimes such links will be needed for short durations of 
time. In such cases one should be able to specify the time for which the link should be 
kept alive. Expiry of this timer should cause the garbage collection of all resources 
associated with the link. The keepalive time corresponds to the period of inactivity 
after which the associated link resources must be garbage collected. 

All broker locations need not have support for all types of communication links. 
Information regarding the availability of a specific link type could be encapsulated in 
an URL This information could be exchanged along with the information regarding 
supported link types (at a given node) exchanged over the AdministrativeLink, which 
is different from that of a link in the methods that can be invoked on it. This URI 
could then possibly be used to dynamically load services. The AdministrativeLink 
exchanges information regarding the various communication protocols (along with 
information pertaining to them such as server, port, multicast group etc) that are 
available at a broker/client node. This is then used to determine the best link to use to 
communicate with the broker. Communication over the AdministrativeLink will be 
HTTP based to ensure the best possibility for communications between two nodes. 
All link implementations need to have an implementation of the LinkNegotiator inter- 
face. Based on the information returned on the AdministrativeLink, the LinkNegotiators 
are initialized for the common subset of communications and then deployed to nego- 
tiate the transport protocol for communications. The LinkNegotiator determines 
whether communication is possible over a specified link and also returns metrics that 
would enable the AdministrativeLink in arriving at a decision regarding the deploy- 
ment of the best possible link. 
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All links of a specific communications type are managed by a LinkFactory in- 
stance. The LinkFactory for a particular communications protocol enables communica- 
tions to and from other nodes over a specific link type. The LinkFactory also controls 
the intervals at which all its managed links check their communication status. Links 
also allow the specification of constraints (usually on the set of performance factors 
that it measures) and the link type that the communication must migrate to when those 
conditions are satisfied. This feature allows a link to revert to an alternate underlying 
transport protocol when communication degrades or is impossible to achieve. For 
example, it is conceivable that while communicating using TCP, bandwidth and la- 
tency constraints force a switch to UDP communications. The LinkFactory is also used 
to manage the migration of communication protocols from links of different types. 
Based on the set of supported communication protocol migrations, which a LinkFac- 
tory exposes, adaptive communications between nodes is enabled. 

Protocol layers use the TransportHandler interface to invoke methods for commu- 
nications with other NaradaBrokering nodes. LinkFactories are loaded at run-time by 
the TransportHandler implementation and it is then that TransportHandler interface is 
passed to the LinkFactory implementation. The reference to the transport handler is 
passed to every link created hy the link factory. This is the reference that is used by 
individual links to report the availability of data on a link. Individual links use this 
interface to report data streams that are received over the link, loss of communications 
and requests to migrate transport protocols if the migration constraint is satisfied. 
Based on the LinkFactories that are loaded at run-time the transport handler can ex- 
pose the set of link types (generally corresponding to transport types) that it supports. 
Transport Handler manages all Link factories and Links. LinkFactories are responsible 
for the creation of links. Links have methods for sending data (while also indicating 
the data type). Data received on a communication link is reported to the Transport- 
Handler by invoking the appropriate methods within the interface. 
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4.1 Some Performance Measurements 

Figures 10 and 11 depict results for the TCP implementation of the framework. The 
graphs depict the mean transit delays, and the accompanying standard deviations, for 
native NaradaBrokering messages traversing through multiple (2, 3, 5 and 7) hops 
with multiple brokers (1, 2, 4 and 6 respectively) in the path from the sender of the 
message to the receiver. For each test case the message payload was varied. The tran- 
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sit delay plotted is the average of the 50 messages that were published for each pay- 
load. The sender/receiver pair along with every broker involved in the test cases were 
hosted on different physical machines (Pentium-3, 1 GHz, 256 MB RAM). The ma- 
chines reside on a 100 Mbps LAN. The run-time environment for all the processes is 
JRE-1.3 build Blackdown-1.3.1, Red Hat Linux 7.3 

The average delay per inter-node (broker-broker, broker-client) hop was around 
500-700 microseconds. The standard deviation varies from 0 microseconds for 50 
byte messages traversing a hop to 800 microseconds over 7 hops. 



5 Performance Monitoring and Aggregation 

The performance monitoring scheme within the distributed broker network needs to 
have two important characteristics. First, it should be able to work with different 
transport protocols 
with no straitjacketing 
of the performance 
factors being measured. 

The Link and LinkPer- 
formanceData primi- 
tives that abstract 
transport details and 
performance data re- 
spectively, as outlined 
in the preceding sec- 
tion, ensure the ability 
to work with unlimited 
performance factors 

over different transport 
protocols. Different 
nodes, with different 
types of links originating from them, can end up measuring a different set of perform- 
ance factors. Second, the scheme should be to federate with other network measure- 
ment services such as the network weather service (NWS) [50]. An added feature 
would be to allow administrators to monitor specific realms or domains. 

Every broker in NaradaBrokering incorporates a monitoring service (as shown in 
Figure 12) that monitors the state of the links originating from the broker node. Met- 
rics computed and reported over individual links, originating from a broker node, 
include bandwidth, jitter, transit delays, loss rates and system throughputs. Factors 
are measured in a non-intrusive way so as to ensure that the measurements do not 
further degrade the metrics being measured in the first place. Factors such as band- 
width measurements, which can pollute other metrics being measured, are measured 
at lesser frequencies. Furthermore, once a link is deemed to be at the extreme ends of 
the performance spectrum (either very good or very bad) the measurement of certain 
factors are turned off while others are measured at a far lower frequency. Each link 
can measure different set of parameters. So the set of parameters being measured 
would be extensible and flexible. The monitoring service that runs at every node en- 
capsulates performance data gathered from each link in an XML structure. The moni- 




Fig. 12. Performance Aggregation Overview 
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toring service then reports this data to a performance aggregator node, which aggre- 
gates information from monitoring services running at other nodes. 

Performance aggregators monitor the state of the network fabric at certain realms; 
the aggregators themselves may exchange information with each other to provide a 
state of the integrated network realm. The performance aggregators exchange infor- 
mation with the monitoring services pertaining to the measurement and reporting of 
performance factors. For example, the aggregator can instruct the monitoring service 
running at a broker node to stop (or modify the intervals between) the measurement of 
certain factors. Similarly, an aggregator may instruct the monitoring service to report 
only certain performance factors and that too, only if the factors have varied by the 
amount (absolute value or a percentage) specified in it’ s request. 

Information accumulated within the aggregators is accessible to administrators via 
a portlet residing in a portal such as Apache Jetspeed [51]. Note that, since the infor- 
mation returned to the aggregators in encapsulated in an XML structure, it is very 
easy to incorporate results gathered from another network monitoring service such as 
NWS. All that needs to be done is to have a proxy, residing at a NWS node that en- 
capsulates the monitored data into an XML structure. The aggregated XML perform- 
ance data (from the monitoring service at each node and other third-party services) 
would be mined to generate information, which would then be used to achieve to 
certain objectives. 

(a) The ability to identify, circumvent, project and prevent system bottlenecks: Differ- 
ent transports would reveal this in different ways. As system performance degrades 
UDP loss rates may increase, TCP latencies increase. Similarly as available band- 
widths decrease the overheads associated with TCP error correction and in order de- 
livery may become unacceptable for certain applications. 

(b) To aid routing algorithms: Costs associated with link traversals in BNM's would 
be updated to reflect the state of the fabric and the traversal times associated with 
links in certain realms. Routes computed based on this information would then reveal 
"true" faster routes. 

(c) To be used for Dynamic topologies to address both (a) and (b): The aggregated 
performance information would be used to identify locations to upgrade the network 
fabric of the messaging infrastructure. This upgrade would involve bro- 
kers/connections be instantiated/purged dynamically to assuage system bottlenecks 
and to facilitate better routing characteristics. Although multicasting and bandwidth 
reservation protocols such as RSVP [52] and ST-II [53] can help in better utilizing the 
network they require support at the router level, more conceited effort is need at 
higher levels, and dynamic topologies coupled with efficient routing protocols can 
help in the efficient utilization of network resources. 

(d) To determine the best available broker to connect to: Based on the aggregated 
information it should be possible to determine the best broker that a client can connect 
to within a certain realm. Scaling algorithms, such as the one derived from item (c), 
would benefit greatly from this strategy by incorporating newly added broker nodes 
(which would be the best available ones) into the routing solution. 

(e) Threshold notifications: Administrators can specify thresholds, which when 
reached by specific monitored factors, results in notifications being sent to them. 
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6 Security Framework 

Since it is entirely conceivable that messages (including queries, invocations and 
responses) would have to traverse over hops where the underlying communication 
mechanisms are not necessarily secure, a security infrastructure that relies on message 
level security needs to be in place. The security framework in NaradaBrokering tries 
to address the following issues 

1 . Authentication: Confirm whether a user is really who he says he is. 

2. Authorization: Identify if the user is authorized to receive certain events 

3. Key distribution: Based on the authentication and authorization, distribute keys, 
which ensure that only the valid clients are able to decrypt encrypted data. 

4. Digital Signing: Have the ability to verify the source of the event and whether the 
source is authorized to publish events conforming to the specified template. 

5. Communication Protocol Independence: Have the ability to work over normal 
communication channels. Communications need not to be over unencrypted links. 

6. End-to-End integrity: Ensure that the only place where the unencrypted event is 
seen at the authorized publisher of the event and the authenticated (and authorized) 
subscribers to the event. 

7. Detection of security compromise: Check whether the publisher’s signature is a 
valid one. This approach would be similar to the Certificate Revocation Lists 
(CRL) scheme. 

8. Qualities of Service detecting compromise: Clients may be asked to answer ques- 
tions to verify its authenticity at regular intervals to facilitate detection of compro- 
mise. 

9. Response to security compromise: This would involve invalidating certain signa- 
tures and discarding the use of certain keys for encrypted communications. 

In our approach we secure messages independently of any transport level security. 
This provides a fine-grained security structure suitable for distributed systems and 
multiple security roles. For example, parts of the message may be encrypted differ- 
ently, allowing users with different access privileges to access different parts of the 
message. Basic security operations such as authentication should be performed in a 
mechanism-independent way, with specific mechanisms (Kerberos [54], PKI) 
plugged into specific applications. The message level security framework allows us 
to deploy communication links where data is not encrypted. Furthermore, this scheme 
also ensures that no node/unauthorized-entity ever sees the unencrypted message. In 
our strategy we incorporate schemes to detect and respond to security compromises 
while also dealing with various attack scenarios. 

Security specifications for Web Services [55, 56] are just starting to emerge, but 
generally follow the same approach; the message creator adds a signed XML message 
containing security statements to the SOAP envelope. The message consumer must 
be able to check these statements and the associated signature before deciding if it can 
execute the request. Legion (http://www.cs.virginia.edu/ -legion/) is a long-standing 
research project for building a “virtual computer’’ out of distributed objects running 
on various computing resources. Legion objects communicate within a secure mes- 
saging framework [57] with an abstract authentication/identity system that may use 
either PKI or Kerberos. Legion also defines an access control policy on objects. Ad- 
ditional details pertaining to the NaradaBrokering security infrastructure can be found 
in [58]. 
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7 Conclusions and Future Work 

This paper outlined an extensible messaging framework that, we propose, would be 
appropriate to host P2P grids. Our results demonstrate that the framework can indeed 
be deployed for both synchronous and asynchronous applications while incorporating 
performance-functionality trade-offs for different scenarios (centralized, distributed 
and peer-to-peer mode). We believe we are now well positioned to incorporate sup- 
port, within the messaging infrastructure, for Web/Grid Services. 

We have recently incorporated an XML matching engine within the distributed 
brokering framework. This allows us to facilitate richer discovery mechanisms. 
Trade-offs in performance versus functionality inherent in such matching engines is a 
critical area that needs to be researched further. Another area that we intend to inves- 
tigate is the model of dynamic resource management. A good example of a dynamic 
peer group is the set of GridAVeb Services [59, 60] generated dynamically when a 
complex task runs - here existing registration/discovery mechanisms are unsuitable. 
A P2P like discovery strategy within such a dynamic group combined with NaradaB- 
rokering’ s IMS mode between groups seems attractive. We have also begun investi- 
gations into the management of distributed lightweight XML databases using P2P 
search and discovery mechanisms. Another area amenable to immediate investigation 
and research is the federation of services in multiple grid realms. 
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Abstract. For large-scale distributed applications such as internet-wide 
or ubiquitous systems, event-based communication is an effective messag- 
ing mechanism between components. In order to handle the large volume 
of events in such systems, composite event detection enables application 
components to express interest in the occurrence of complex patterns of 
events. In this paper, we introduce a general composite event detection 
framework that can be added on top of existing middleware architectures 
- as demonstrated in our implementation over JMS. We argue that the 
framework is flexible, expressive, and easy to implement. Based on finite 
state automata extended with a rich time model and support for pa- 
rameterisation, it provides a decomposable core language for composite 
event specification, so that composite event detection can be distributed 
throughout the system. We discuss the issues associated with automatic 
distribution of composite event expressions. Finally, tests of our compos- 
ite event system over JMS show reduced bandwidth consumption and a 
low notification delay for composite events. 



1 Introduction 

Event-based communication has become a new paradigm for building large-scale 
distributed systems. It has the advantages of loosely coupling communication 
partners, being extremely scalable, and providing a simple application program- 
ming model. In event-based systems, events are the basic communication mech- 
anism. An event can be seen as a notification that something of interest has 
occurred within the system. Components either act as event sources and publish 
new events, or event sinks and subscribe to events by providing a specification 
of events that are of interest to them. A publish/subscribe (pub/sub) communi- 
cation layer [1] is then responsible for disseminating events; for efficiency, it can 
often also filter events by topic or content, according to client specifications. 

Many existing pub/sub systems [2-4] restrict subscriptions to single events 
only and thus lack the ability to express interest in the occurrence of patterns 
of events. However, especially in large-scale applications, event sinks may be 
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Fig. 1. A publish/subscribe system in a corporate network 



overwhelmed by the vast number of primitive, low-level events, and would benefit 
from a higher-level view. Such a higher-level view is given by composite events 
(CE) that are published when an event pattern occurs. To date, it is usually 
left to the event sink to implement a detector for composite events making it 
unnecessarily complex and error-prone. 

In this paper, we address the problem by proposing a general framework for 
composite event detection that works on top of a range of pub/sub systems. This 
framework includes a generic language for specifying composite events and CE 
detectors that can detect composite events in a distributed way. 

The paper is organised as follows: Section 2 motivates the necessity of com- 
posite event detection in large-scale distributed systems. After related work 
(Sect. 3), we discuss prerequisites of the detection framework (Sect. 4) such as 
the pub/sub infrastructure requirements, the time model and the event model. 
The CE detectors and the associated core language are presented in Sect. 5, and 
Sect. 6 discusses distributed detection. In Sect. 7, we present our implementation 
over JMS, and evaluate its performance. The paper finishes with an introduction 
to higher-level specification languages (Sect. 8) and conclusions (Sect. 9). 

2 Motivation 

Large-scale event systems need to support CE detection, in order to quickly 
and efficiently notify their clients of new, relevant information in the network. 
This is particularly important for widely distributed systems where bandwidth 
is limited and components are loosely coupled. In such systems, distributed CE 
detection can improve efficiency and robustness. 

For example, consider a large corporate network which connects disparate 
information systems, illustrated in Fig. 1. The computer system at one site might 
use the network to notify a supplier that more raw materials were required. At 
the same time, the sales department might notify all plants of projected regional 
demand for each product, in order to guide production. Finally, management 
might want to be informed of all orders over £10 000 from new clients, or of 
plants increasing production when demand was falling. 
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Fig. 2. An Active Office environment 



In a small company, simple point-to-point messaging between departments 
would be sufficient. However, this would require considerable administration in a 
larger organisation, as each information producer would need a list of all intended 
recipients. A pub/sub system would reduce this overhead, allowing more flexible 
communication and easier bootstrapping of the system. 

Nevertheless, without CE detection, many messages would still be sent unnec- 
essarily, because specific event combinations or patterns could not be expressed 
by recipients. Instead, in the example above, management would have to be noti- 
fied independently of all large orders and of all new clients. Furthermore, reuse of 
common subexpressions would be impossible, if for example both management 
and accounting were interested in orders over £10 000. 

For reliability and efficiency, each CE detector should be distributed near to 
its event sources. Otherwise, if one site’s connection to the rest of the network 
failed, local notification of composite events might fail unnecessarily. Besides, 
sending these events off-site for detection would have been a waste of bandwidth, 
if all relevant events were known to be locally produced. 

Just as a general purpose pub/sub system supports flexible messaging, so 
too can a generic CE framework extend this support. Therefore, this paper pro- 
poses a general purpose middleware system for CE detection, independent of 
the specific underlying pub/sub infrastructure. By making CE detection closely 
interoperate with the underlying communication infrastructure, we obtain a sys- 
tem that is more efficient than an ad hoc implementation of CE detectors at the 
application level. 



2.1 Application Scenario: The Active Office 

The Active Office is a computerised building which is aware of its inhabitants’ 
behaviour (cf. Fig. 2). Workers wear Active Bats [5] to inform the building of 
their movements at least once a minute. Other sensors monitor doors, office tem- 
peratures, electronic whiteboard usage, and lighting. A content-based pub/sub 
system is used so that applications can be notified of specific events, such as 
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‘location events where Peter is seen in room FE04’. We used the following two 
application scenarios to test our CE detection framework: 

Scenario 1. The building services manager wants to know about temperature 
events under 15°C in an occupied room. 

Scenario 2. Jean wants the list of participants and the electronic whiteboard 
contents of any meeting she attended to be sent to her wireless PDA, but only if 
she does not login to the workstation in her office within 5 min of the meeting. 

There are many advantages of using a CE middleware for services in an 
Active Office, instead of (or perhaps as well as) offering predefined composite 
subscriptions on dedicated servers. The most important are the flexibility with 
which recipients can compose personal subscriptions, and the ease with which 
composite patterns can be reused and distributed close to event sources. The 
cost of establishing this network of CE detection broker nodes is then offset by 
the simplicity of configuring it for new CE subscriptions. 

3 Related Work 

Historically, composite event detection first arose in the context of triggers in 
active databases. Early languages for specifying composite events follow the 
Event-Condition-Action (ECA) model and resemble database query algebras 
with an expressive, yet complex syntax. In general, the detection process is not 
distributed. 

In the Ode object database [6], composite events are specified with a regular- 
expression-like language and detected using finite state automata (ESA) . Equiv- 
alence between the CE language and regular expressions is shown. Since a com- 
posite event has a single timestamp of the last event that led to its detection, a 
total event order is created that makes it difficult to deal with clock synchroni- 
sation issues. The pure FSAs do not support parameterised events. 

CE detectors based on Petri Nets are used in the SAMOS database [7]. 
Coloured Petri Nets can represent concurrent behaviour and manage complex 
data such as event parameters during detection. However, even for simple expres- 
sions, they quickly become complicated. SAMOS does not support distribution 
and has a simple time model that is not suitable for distributed systems. 

The motivation for Snoop [8] was to design an expressive CE specification 
language with powerful temporal support. A CE detector is a tree that reflects 
the structure of the event expression. Its nodes implement language operators 
and conform to a particular consumption policy. A consumption policy influ- 
ences the semantics of an operator by resolving which events are consumed from 
the event history in case of ambiguity. For example, under a recent policy only 
the most recently occurring event is considered; others are ignored. Detection 
propagates up the tree with the leaves of the tree being primitive event detec- 
tors. A disadvantage is that the nodes are essentially Turing-complete making it 
difficult to formalise their semantics and to reason about their behaviour. The 
use of consumption policies can be non-intuitive and operator-dependent. 
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In [9], Schwiderski presents a distributed CE architecture based on the 2g- 
precedence model for monitoring distributed systems. This model makes strong 
assumptions about the clock granularity in the system and thus does not scale 
to large, loosely-coupled distributed systems. The language and the detection 
algorithm used are similar to Snoop and suffer from the same shortcomings. It 
addresses the issue of events being delayed during transport by evaluation poli- 
cies: asynchronous evaluation enables a detector to consume an event as soon as 
it arrives sometimes leading to incorrect detection, whereas synchronous evalu- 
ation forces a detector to delay evaluation until all earlier events have arrived, 
and assumes a heartbeat infrastructure. Although detection is distributed, no 
decision on the efficient placement of detectors in the network is made. 

The GEM system [10] has a rule-based event monitoring language. It follows 
a tree-based detection approach and assumes a total time order. Communication 
latency is handled by annotating rules with tolerable delays. Such an approach 
is not feasible in an environment with unpredictable delays. 

Research efforts in ubiquitous computing have led to CE languages that are 
intuitive to use in environments such as the Active Office. The work by Hay- 
ton [11] on composite events in the Cambridge Event Architecture (CEA) [12] is 
similar to ours in the sense that it defines a language that non-programmers can 
use to specify occurrences of interest. Hayton uses push-down FSAs to handle 
parameterised events. However, the language itself can become non-intuitive as 
the semantics of some operators is not obvious. Even though detectors can use 
composite events as their input, distributed detection is not dealt with explicitly. 
As in previous work, scalar timestamps are used. 

Distributed pub/sub architectures such as Hermes [4], Gryphon [3, 13], and 
Siena [2] only provide parameterised primitive events and leave the task of CE 
detection to the application programmer. Siena supports restricted event pat- 
terns, but it does not define a complete pattern language. 

In our CE detection framework, we adopt the interval timestamp model in- 
troduced in [14]. The partial order of timestamps in a distributed system is 
made explicit by having timestamps associated with an uncertainty interval. A 
CORBA-based detection architecture is presented in [14] that implements this 
time model. The notion of event stability is defined in order to handle commu- 
nication delays. We extend this to cope with delays in wide-area systems. 

4 Design and Architecture 

The CE detectors in our framework recognise concurrent patterns of simpler 
events, generating a composite event whenever a match is found. The component 
layers of our detection architecture are illustrated in Fig. 3: Distributed CE 
detectors are compiled from expressions in our core CE language. Patterns can 
be specified using higher-level languages, which are first translated into the core 
CE language before compilation and execution. 

The CE framework relies on and interacts with the underlying event system, 
in order to detect complex patterns of events. This section outlines the prereq- 
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uisites for this interaction: an interface to a pub/sub infrastructure, and formal 
models of events and time. Given these prerequisites, the full expressive power 
of our CE languages can be used. 



4.1 Publish/ Subscribe Infrastructure Support 

One of our design goals was to keep the CE detection framework strictly sepa- 
rated from the pub/sub infrastructure used. The interface to the event system 
(Fig. 4) makes only minimal assumptions about the functionality supported al- 
lowing our framework to be deployed on a large variety of pub/sub systems. Our 
current test-bed uses the Java Message Service (JMS) [15], but other pub/sub 
systems could equally be used: earlier work was based on Hermes [4], a dis- 
tributed event-based middleware architecture, and CORBA Events would also 
be suitable. 

In addition to the time and event model described below, the underlying 
pub/sub system needs to support (1) publication of primitive events by event 
sources, (2) subscription to these events by event sinks, and (3) relaying of events 
from sources to sinks. Many systems also filter events en route for efficiency; our 
CE framework uses this if available, but no particular publication or subscription 
model is assumed. Our event model uses the abstraction of a describahle event 
set as an atom for CE detection. If the pub/sub system supports content-based 
filtering, a describable event set will be defined by a parameterised filtering 
expression. In a topic-based system, it will conform to a certain event type only. 

In particular, the pub/sub system does not need to be aware of CE types. 
As illustrated in Fig. 4, application event sources submit CE subscriptions to 
the CE detection layer. Any composite events that are then detected by a CE 
detector are published to the pub/sub system disguised as primitive events. It is 
then the responsibility of the pub/sub system to disseminate these encapsulated 
CE occurrences to all interested event sources. The same mechanism is used for 
the communication between distributed event detectors (cf. Sect. 6). 
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Fig. 5. Illustration of interval timestamps for events 



4.2 Composite Event Detection Framework 

The Java interface to the CE detection service, presented to applications, is 
shown below in part. Applications may use this for all event services, or contact 
the underlying pub/sub infrastructure directly for primitive event subscriptions. 

public interface DistCEDServiceInf { 

public void registerCEType (CEType type, CEPublisherInf publisher); 

public void unregisterCEType (CEType type, CEPublisherInf publisher); 

public CEInf createCE (CEType ceType) ; 

public CEType createCEType (String typeName) ; 

public void publish(CEInf ce, CEPublisherInf publisher); 

public void subscribe (CEType type, CESubscriberInf subscriber, 

CEQoSInf qos, CESubscriberCallbackInf callback); 
public void unsubscribe (CEType type, CESubscriberInf subscriber); 

} 



Before an event type can be published it must be registered with the CE 
detection service so that e.g. an appropriate type/topic is created in the under- 
lying pub/sub system. After that, a new event instance can be created using 
the createCE method. The publish method will pass the publication down to 
the pub/sub system. A call to subscribe subscribes to primitive or composite 
events. A CE subscription may trigger the instantiation of new CE detectors. 

Time Model. Each event in our framework has an associated timestamp, de- 
noting when it occurred. In a large-scale system, it may often be impossible to 
decide which of two events occurred first. Therefore we assume that there is a 
partial order relation on timestamps ‘<’, showing which events definitively oc- 
curred before others. This is extended to a total order using a tie-breaker 
convention (see App. A) allowing events to be treated as a well ordered sequence 
of symbols for detection. 

This may be illustrated using a two-part interval timestamp for events, rather 
than a single conventional timestamp. These interval timestamps are used implic- 
itly throughout the rest of the paper. They can represent the clock uncertainty 
of a distributed time service such as NTP, and also the time interval associated 
with a composite event. The intervals can factor in the estimated receiver-specific 
delay on receiving UTC, including radio transmission lag or network delays. 

Figure 5 illustrates three interval timestamps ti, t2 and Here, t\ < t2, 
ti < ts but t2 ta and yl t2- On the other hand, using the total order, 
t\ <t2 < h] these operators are formally defined in App. A. 
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Event Model. Events provide notification of observations in a distributed sys- 
tem. Primitive events represent observations from outside the event system, 
while composite events represent patterns of events. The constituents of a com- 
posite event may be primitive events, or other, simpler composite events. Despite 
this distinction, all events are treated homogeneously; we assume only that events 
have timestamps, and can be consistently ordered for each subscriber (e.g. by 
interval timestamp, source IP address and local event generation count). 

In an Active Office [5], primitive events might be ‘The door opens’ and ‘Peter 
is seen in the room’. Similarly, ‘The door opens, then Peter is seen in the room’ 
could be a composite event. Thus event sequences, of interleaved primitive and 
composite events, can be used to formalise the detection of composite events 
(cf. App. A). Furthermore, our event ordering still supports distributed detec- 
tion, since each CE detector’s subscription is used to sequence only the events 
needed for its composite event pattern. 

5 Composite Event Detection 

The CE detectors in our framework are simple automata, with a regular struc- 
ture. Unlike conventional FSAs, these automata provide support for a rich time 
model and parameterisation, as well as the ability to detect concurrent event pat- 
terns. A novel language is used to express these patterns; this core CE language 
can then be compiled into automata for matching. 

Distribution support is important for communication efficiency; Section 6 
discusses how each pattern may be factorised into subexpressions. These subex- 
pressions can then be matched independently on distributed nodes - these mobile 
detectors were discussed in an earlier paper [16]. Patterns may also be more in- 
tuitively defined using higher-level specification languages, described in Sect. 8. 
However, this is only a matter of convenience, not expressiveness; any patterns 
described in a higher-level language are first translated into the core CE lan- 
guage, before being compiled into automata. Figure 3 illustrates the relationship 
between these different aspects of the CE framework. 

For example, in Scenario 1, the building services manager subscribes to tem- 
perature events under 15 °C in an occupied room. (For simplicity, we consider 
the movement, door and temperature events of only a single room, although 
multiple rooms could be represented in a single CE expression using parameter- 
isation. We also prefilter the PersonEvents, limiting repeat notifications to one 
per minute.) We consider a room to be occupied if it has exhibited movement or 
door events within the last 5 min. In our core CE language, we might represent 
the primitive events (as exposed by JMS) using: 

~ [PersonEvent(location=’Dffice FE02’)1 
~ [DoorEvent(location=’Office FE02’)1 
— [TempEvent(location=’Qffice FE02’ AND temp<15)] 

Scenario 1 could be written (using [Pers(/i)], [Door(/i)], [Temp(/ 2 )] for 
the expressions above, for brevity) as: ( [Pers(/i)] | [Door(/i)] , [Temp(/ 2 )] )t= 5 min. 
This would be compiled into the following automaton, for use as a detector: 
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We based our core language and automata on regular expressions and FSAs 
for a number of reasons. Firstly, their expressive power is well understood, but 
they require only limited, predictable resource usage, and are thus a safer tool for 
distributed detection than a more general language. Still, they are powerful, and 
are frequently used for pattern detection and matching. Furthermore, regular 
expressions may also easily be factorised into subexpressions, for distributed de- 
tection of independent expressions. Finally, we felt that it would be more sensible 
to extend the commonly accepted regular expression operators with necessary 
additions, rather than arbitrarily define new operators, with the concomitant 
risks of redundancy or incompleteness. Our core CE language and automata 
therefore only minimally extend regular expressions and FSAs, to allow tempo- 
ral relationships, input filtering, and parallel detection to be expressed. 

5.1 Composite Event Detectors 

The automata which detect composite events contain a finite number of states 
and state transitions, but each state also maintains the timing information of the 
previous symbol detected. In a given state, the automaton decides when to make 
the transition to another state by considering new input symbols only from a 
per state describable subset of the global event input sequence / (cf. App. A. 2). 

Structure of Automata. Our automata have two types of state: ordinary and 
generative. A generative state causes a new event to be created, either a compos- 
ite of the events matched so far (with a specified type) , or an instantaneous time 
event in the future (with a freshly allocated local identity). The timestamp of 
the composite event will start at the earliest start time of the constituent events, 
and end at the latest end time. A time event may be used later in the automa- 
ton, to progress or fail after a given timeout (cf. App. A. 2). Each state has an 
input domain of describable events, the family of events it can match. When in 
a given state, the automaton processes only those new events that lie within the 
state’s domain. The diagram below shows four states: an initial (ordinary) state, 
an ordinary state, a generative state for a composite event of type ‘A; B’, and a 
generative state for a time event. The input domains are Bq . . . A 3 . 

® o © 

iTq Hi H2 

Initial State Ordinary State Generative State Gen. Time State 

Each state can have any number of outward transitions. There are two types 
of transition: strong and weak, which can match events which strongly or weakly 
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follow the previously detected event. These correspond to the partial and total 
event orderings ‘<’ and ‘a’ respectively. Each transition has a describable family 
of events attached, any of which will cause it to be taken. 

New events in the input domain of a state but not in any transitions will 
cause the match to fail. These new events must strongly follow the previous 
event if all outgoing transitions are strong, or weakly follow otherwise. If there 
are two or more matching transitions, they will be followed nondeterministically. 
When a state with no outgoing transitions is reached, an event is generated 
if it is generative, then the machine (or the current nondeterministic branch) 
immediately terminates. The diagram below illustrates both strong and weak 
state transitions. If a, b, c are the events which matched A, B and C, then a <h 
and b ^ c. Furthermore, b € B is the first event in the input stream I^i for 
which a < b. Similar constraints apply to c. 




Limitations of Automata. The extended automata address many of the dis- 
advantages of standard FSAs. Firstly, temporal support is provided by explicit 
event timestamps and special timer events. Concurrent events are also supported; 
the following automaton generates a new event when composite events Ci , C 2 G 2? 
occur in parallel within 1 min of each other. C\ might represent ‘Peter is seen 
in the building but not in his office’ and C 2 ‘Peter’s phone rings’. The resulting 
event could be used to divert the call to wherever Peter was last seen. 



C2 

C l - 



Cl U {T2} 

Conventional FSAs have other limitations too. Most importantly, they cannot 
handle event interrelationships such as event parameterisation. For example, to 
detect how long each door in a building is left open, a mechanism is needed 
for expressing free parameters which apply the same expression to all rooms: 
detect opening (x) followed by closing(a;). Our framework can resolve this issue 
by filtering on the CE attributes of all opening and closing event pairs as soon as 
they are detected, reporting only matching pairs. This is still efficient, since the 
unnecessary composites are discarded as soon as they are detected, and every 
possible pairing would have been considered. 

Finally, when nondeterministic FSAs are made deterministic, the number of 
states can grow exponentially. Although our automata potentially exhibit this 
behaviour, it does not happen in practice: since distribution takes place at the 
level of CE expressions (see Sect. 5.2), not automata, resolution to deterministic 
automata is not required; instead, a list of active states is held. Furthermore, in 
typical composite expressions this list is usually short, since distributed detection 
makes parallel detection of independent subexpressions the norm. 
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Formal Definition of Automata. Each automaton consists of a set of states 
S, state domains as ■ S ^ T>, and strong and weak transition domains ots, arw ■ 
S X S ^ V. There is also a start state So S S. Finally, G C S x (T l±l U) defines 
the generative states (an extension of accepting states) and their actions. 

The current state of an automaton is C C S' x T x P(E) where T is the set 
of possible timestamps. In other words, the current state consists of a number 
of triples, each representing a state, a timestamp, and a list of detected events. 
From the perspective of the automaton, the list of events is opaque, except that 
extra detected events may be added to it, when a transition is made. 



5.2 Core Composite Event Language 

A CE language allows expression of CE patterns. In this section, we introduce 
our core CE language, which can easily be compiled into automata, but is still 
human readable, and outline its grammar. This language also defines the level 
at which subexpressions are chosen for distributed detection. App. B contains 
the transformation from expressions into automata, and gives precise operator 
semantics. The operators of the core CE language extend those found in regular 
languages, namely concatenation, alternation, and iteration, with operators for 
timing control, parallelisation, and weak/strong event sequencing. In contrast 
with other CE languages, we avoided redundant operators to simplify analysis. 

Atoms. [A, B,C, - ■ ■ C A'q]. Atoms detect individual events in the input stream. 
Here, only events in A U H U C U . . . will be successfully matched. Other events 
in So will cause a failed detection, and events outside So will be ignored. We 
abbreviate negation using \-^EQS] for C S], and also write [E] instead 

of [ECE], (Negation ensures any other events in S will stop the detection, such 
as timeouts or stopper events.) 

Concatenation. C1C2. Detects expression Ci weakly followed by C2. 

Sequence. Ci;C2. This detects expression C\ strongly followed by C2. Thus C\ 
and C2 must not overlap in a sequence, but they may in a concatenation. 

Iteration. . Detects any number of occurrences of expression C\. If C\ detects 
a symbol which causes it to fail, then C* will fail too. (So [A] [AC {AjiJ}]*)^] 
would match input A AC but not A ABC.) 

Alternation. Ci | C2. This expression will match if either C\ or C2 is matched. 

Timing. (Ci, C2)Ti=timespec- The timing operator detects event combinations 
within, or not within, a given interval. The second expression C2 can then use 
T\ in its event specification. 

Parallelisation. Ci || C2. Parallelisation detects two composite events in parallel, 
and succeeds only if both are detected. Unlike alternation, any order is allowed, 
and the events may overlap in time. 

The following examples illustrate the use of the core CE language to describe 
composite events. Let B be the events corresponding to ‘Brian enters the room’, 
let B be ‘Peter enters the room’, and let A be ‘anyone enters the room’. 
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Fig. 6. Illustration of distributed composite eveut detection 



1. Brian enters the room followed by Peter: [B]; [P] 

2. Brian enters the room before Peter: [BC{B,P}] 

3. Brian enters and Peter follows within an hour: ([P], [PC{P, Ti}])Ti=ih 

4. Someone else enters the room when Brian is away: [B] [^B C A] [B] 

6 Distributed Detection 

In a large-scale distributed application, events are published at geographically 
dispersed sites. A centralised CE detector would have to subscribe to all prim- 
itive events that are part of a CE expression in order to detect occurrences of 
composite events. This could become a bottleneck and a single point of failure. 

Instead, our framework provides a mechanism for distributing CE detectors. 
Detectors can be installed at various locations in the network and cooperate 
with each other. This cooperation is achieved by decomposing CE expressions 
stated in the core language into subexpressions that are then detected by de- 
tectors running at different nodes. Figure 6 shows an example of a network of 
cooperating CE detectors. The detectors are located close to event sources that 
publish events at a high rate, thus requiring high-bandwidth links. After CE 
detection, bandwidth consumption is reduced since composite events occur less 
frequently. Composite events are then sent to remote event sinks over a low- 
bandwidth, wide-area network. No CE detector is overwhelmed by the rate of 
primitive events, as it subscribes to at most two event sources. 

The main difficulty when distributing detectors is to decide on their optimal 
placement within the system. This is complicated by the fact that the reasons 
for distributing detectors are potentially conflicting. For example, to minimise 
bandwidth usage, existing detectors should be reused for subexpressions as much 
as possible - even between applications, if this is appropriate. However, if mini- 
mum latency is required, detectors should be replicated at various regions in the 
network which leads to higher bandwidth consumption. As a result, an optimal 
solution must be a trade-off that takes the static and dynamic characteristics of 
the system and the requirements of the application into account. 

In our framework, mobile CE detectors (Sect. 6.1) detect composite events 
in a distributed fashion. A distribution policy (Sect. 6.2) ensures that detec- 
tors are installed at sensible locations and specifies a policy for their movement 
and behaviour during their lifetime. Network delays that can lead to incorrect 
detection are addressed by a detection policy (Sect. 6.3). 
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6.1 Mobile Composite Event Detectors 

We introduce the concept of a mobile composite event detector to add distributed 
detection to our framework. A mobile CE detector is an agent-like entity encap- 
sulating an automaton that detects an expression from our core language. It 
subscribes to event sources to receive event input streams and publishes the 
composite events detected by the automaton. The detector is capable of mov- 
ing from one location to another in the network. This assumes the existence of 
a logical overlay network of nodes that supports the migration of components. 
Consequently, our work is built on top of a network of event brokers, for exam- 
ple corresponding to Hermes brokers or JMS nodes, where each event broker is 
capable of running one or more mobile detectors. 

Whenever a CE subscription is added and no detector for this expression 
can be found in the system, a new mobile CE detector is created at an existing 
broker. It can carry out a number of actions: the detector can factorise the CE 
expression along its abstract syntax tree and delegate detection of subexpressions 
to other (already existing) detectors. For this, it can instantiate new detectors if 
it needs to reduce its own load. It can migrate to another node in the network 
that is for example closer to the event sources that it has subscribed to. Finally, 
the detector can destroy itself once it is no longer required. 

Consider the Active Office application scenario introduced in Sect. 2.1. Let 
B be the event type corresponding to ‘Brian enters the room’, let P be ‘Peter 
enters the room’, and let M be ‘a meeting takes place in the room’. A user 
is interested in occurrences of ‘Brian enters the room followed by Peter’. The 
corresponding mobile CE detector Ci for the expression [i?];[P] is shown below. 




When another user subscribes to occurrences of the composite event ‘Brian 
enters the room followed by Peter or a meeting takes place’, this new expression 
([H];[P])|M can be rewritten as Ci\M. Therefore, the new detector C 2 can reuse 
the existing detector C\ by subscribing to [i?];[P]. The communication between 
the two detectors happens exclusively through the underlying pub/sub system. 

6.2 Distribution Policy 

The behaviour of a mobile CE detector with respect to its actions is governed by 
a distribution policy - a set of heuristics to be followed by the detector. Several 
dimensions are addressed by a distribution policy: 

(1) The location of mobile CE detectors must be determined. On the one 
hand, bandwidth usage can be reduced by moving detectors close to event 
sources. Primitive events that constitute a composite event may be of inter- 
est only to the CE detector and should therefore not be widely disseminated 
throughout the entire system unnecessarily. On the other hand, CE detectors 
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should be close to application components that subscribe to them to improve 
reliability and detection delay. (2) The degree of decomposition and distribution 
must be stated in the policy (with optional hints from the application). When- 
ever a new CE subscription is created, existing detectors for this subexpression 
should be reused to save bandwidth and computational effort. (3) Detectors 
must be replicated since, in a typical system, certain composite events will be 
more common than others. Detection for very common composite events should 
therefore be shared among several detectors for scalability. 



6.3 Detection Policy 

In a distributed system, events from different event sources travel along separate 
network routes to a mobile CE detector. Even if we assume that the network 
itself does not reorder events, out-of-order arrival of events at the detector can 
occur because of the different associated network delays. Whenever a new event 
arrives, it has to be inserted at the correct position in the totally-ordered event 
input stream before the stream is fed into the automaton. 

The problem is to decide when the next event in the event input stream can 
be safely consumed by the automaton without risking that an event with an 
older timestamp is still being delayed by the network. Premature consumption 
could lead to an incorrect detection or non-detection of a composite event. Thus, 
each CE subscription is annotated with a detection policy that specifies when a 
detector can consume an event from an event input stream. 

Best-Effort Detection. A best-effort detection policy states that events are 
consumed from event input streams without delay. Whenever an event is avail- 
able, it will cause a state transition (or failure) in the automaton. Although this 
policy may lead to incorrect detection, it can be applied by applications that are 
sensitive to detection delay and are willing to ignore false positives. 

Guaranteed Detection. Under a guaranteed detection policy, an event is con- 
sumed from an event input stream only once it has become stable^ [14]. The 
consumption of only stable events ensures that no spurious composite events are 
detected. A detector knows that an event is stable after another event with a 
later timestamp from the same event source has been inserted in the event input 
stream. An event source that does not publish events at a high enough frequency 
can publish dummy heartbeat events that are used to ‘flush the network’. 

In an asynchronous distributed system, a guaranteed detection policy po- 
tentially introduces an unbounded delay at the detector. For instance, an event 
source might fail or decide not to cooperate by not sending heartbeat events. To 
avoid this problem, we are currently investigating a probabilistic stability metric. 
As opposed to a simple binary stability measure, a detector attempts to model 
the probability that a particular event in an event input stream is stable and 
the event is only consumed if its stability metric is above a certain threshold. 

^ An event is stable if there is no other event with an earlier timestamp in the system 
that shonld be part of this event input stream and shonld thus be consumed instead. 
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Fig. 7. Implementation of Scenario 2 using the CE framework 



7 Implementation Using JMS 

This section describes the implementation and performance results of our CE 
framework over JMS using JORAM [17], an open-source implementation of the 
JMS API. Application programs can then publish and subscribe to compos- 
ite events using the DistCEDServiceInf interface, presented in Sect. 4.1, that is 
provided by the event brokers in the system. In the pub/sub messaging model 
supported by JMS, a publisher registers a topic with a particular JMS provider, 
such as a JORAM or J2EE server. Whenever a message is published on the 
topic, topic subscribers are notified by the JMS provider via a callback mecha- 
nism. Content-based filtering on the fields in the message header is supported. 

Although a JMS provider can be a distributed service, most current imple- 
mentations are centralised, though they may provide redundancy through repli- 
cation and clustering. Thus, clients may need to connect to several providers, 
such as a local and a remote message server. Therefore, the binding of our CE 
framework to JMS does not assume that all events (primitive or composite) 
have a single JMS provider. Instead, our implementation uses a JNDI directory 
to look up the JMS server for a particular topic. For composite events, we use 
this to ensure that we establish only a single CE detector for a given CE type, 
since all such detectors will produce the same events. Since the directory may 
itself be distributed, this does not imply unnecessary centralisation. 

To support automatic distribution of CE detection, all event brokers sub- 
scribe to a common administration topic (DistCEDAdminTopic) that is hosted by 
an admin JMS server. When a new CE expression needs to be detected, the event 
brokers collectively decide how and where to instantiate the mobile CE detector 
(i.e. the expression’s automata), and register the locations of newly created de- 
tectors with the JNDI directory. In the following experiments, the distribution 
policy is a simple choice function derived from the hash of the CE type name, 
although we are investigating the more complex policies outlined in Sect. 6.2. 

7.1 Evaluation and Results 

To test the CE framework implementation on JMS, we simulated the Active 
Office Scenario 2 described in Sect. 2.1. The movement of people was treated as 
a Markov process, with a probability matrix describing the likely movements in 
each time interval. We used the office layout shown in Fig. 2 with 9 rooms and 
15 occupants. Eight of the occupants were classed as residents, predisposed to 
use the offices, while the remainder were visitors preferring the meeting rooms. 
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Fig. 8. Amount of data sent Fig. 9. Delay distribution of C 

The event sinks in the scenario were PDAs connected by an (expensive) wireless 
link with limited bandwidth. The goals of the experiment were to minimise the 
usage of that link and to achieve a low notification delay for composite events. 

The CE subscription C that was presented to our CE framework as the sub- 
scription submitted by the event sinks was as follows: 

C ^ ([Ci(/i)] , [Ti] C {Ti,Login(/2)})^^^5^i„ (1) 

Cl = [Boardonl [[Pers(/3)] [Pers(/3)]* [Boardoff] C {Pers(/ 3 ), Boardoff}] (2) 

where /i _3 are JMS filter expressions that are omitted for brevity. Figure 7 
shows how the detection of C was distributed over two event brokers by the CE 
framework. The detector CED 2 was responsible for the subexpression Ci. All the 
primitive events that it subscribed to and the resulting composite events were 
located on the server JMS 2 - CED 2 then detected the complete expression C and 
output its composite events to a different server JMS 1 . 

We compared our CE framework (CE) against a JMS-only solution (PE), in 
which the wireless PDAs subscribed to all the primitive events and performed 
the CE detection themselves in an ad hoc manner. Figure 8 shows the total data 
transferred over the wireless and wired networks with a changing number of 
subscribers. As expected, there is a small overhead when using our CE framework 
for a single subscriber. However, as the number of subscribers increases, less data 
needs to be sent over the wireless network because CE detectors can be reused. 
For 6 subscribers, our CE framework generates 53% of the total traffic generated 
by the primitive ad hoc solution, and only 8% of the wireless traffic. Note that 
the traffic over the wired network stays roughly constant as it is mainly caused 
by primitive event sources sending messages to the JMS servers. 

The additional notification delay introduced by our CE framework is small. 
The plot in Fig. 9 shows the distribution of delay that it takes for a subscriber 
to be notified of an occurrence of C after the composite event logically happened 
in the system, i.e. its last primitive event was published. The notification delay 
stays below 220 ms and is fairly constant during the course of the experiment. 

8 Further Work: Higher-Level Specification Languages 

When designing a language for the specification of composite events for ubiq- 
uitous applications, two conflicting requirements arise: Primarily, the language 
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should facilitate the implementation of efficient detectors and be decomposable 
for distributed detection, i.e. the language should be optimised to be machine- 
processable. On the other hand, the syntax and semantics of the CE language 
should be clean and intuitive so that it is human-processahle. Therefore, we intro- 
duce the idea of higher-level specification languages for humans to express com- 
posite events in a natural and domain-dependent way. These languages are then 
compiled down into our automata. Whereas our core CE language is optimised 
for machine detection, the higher-level languages focus on CE specification by 
end users or programmers. The following are three examples for such languages: 

The Pretty Language. The ‘pretty’ language has a verbose syntax similar 
to many current rule-based specification languages. It does not have a mini- 
mal set of operators. CE specifications in the pretty language, such as ‘Event A’ 
followed_by ‘Event B’ within ‘ 1 h’ resemble English language statements mak- 
ing it easier for non-programmers to express composite events. 

Programming Language Binding. A binding of composite events to a pro- 
gramming language such as C-|— I- or Java attempts to hide CE specification by 
integrating it into the programming language making its usage easier for pro- 
grammers. This can be achieved with a sequence of method calls on event objects 
that build a CE expression: eventA. after (eventB. repeated (3)) At runtime, these 
method calls are translated into a core CE language expression. 

Graphical Composition. In the Active Office, users may interact with the 
system at runtime by specifying its behaviour with rules based on composite 
events such as ‘Turn off the office light after 7pm’. A graphical composition 
tool could be used that is based on a simple model that is familiar to users. 
For instance, CE streams could be visualised as water flows in pipes allowing 
different types of piping to be composed to build composite events. 

9 Conclusions 

In a world with many mobile entities and complex, internet-based applications, 
events will become the dominant communication paradigm. CE detection in 
these large-scale systems provides a means of managing the complexity of a vast 
number of events. We consider our work as a first step to face this challenge, by 
providing novel scalable middleware services such as generic CE detection. 

In this paper, we have presented a general CE detection framework as an 
extension of an existing pub/sub middleware. The framework assumes a realis- 
tic, interval-based time model and its event model makes few assumptions about 
the pub/sub communication infrastructure employed. Our CE detectors are an 
easily-implementable extension of conventional FSAs. They can handle times- 
tamps, concurrent events, and come with a core CE language that is expres- 
sive and decomposable. Higher-level specification languages can provide more 
domain-specific ways to specify composite events. The abstraction of mobile CE 
detectors allows distributed CE detection, making the framework more scalable 
and robust. We introduced the concept of distribution and detection policies 
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that control the distributed behaviour of detectors. Finally, the implementation 
of our CE framework over JMS demonstrates that it can improve performance 
in a real pub/sub application, compared to client-side JMS subscriptions. 

In further work, we plan to extend our simulation environment to experiment 
with various distribution policies and determine how these depend on the appli- 
cation, the distribution of event flows, the location of event sources and event 
sinks, and the topology of the network. 
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A Appendix: Formalising the Time and Event Models 

A.l Definition of Interval Timestamps 

This appendix formalises our notion of an interval timestamp, while App. A. 2 
presents our model of the event subscriptions available to the CE service, in 
terms of describable events and event input sequences. 

Conventional timestamps are often inappropriate for distributed event sys- 
tems. In a distributed system, node clocks may have unknown jitter within a 
known synchronisation distance. As a result, if two nodes detect events A and 
B respectively, it may be impossible to decide which occurred first. An interval 
timestamp, consisting of a start time and an end time, can make this ambiguity 
explicit, yet remains consistent with the physical time order of the events [14]. 
Let t = be an interval time stamp with start and end times t* and 

< t^). We define the order relations < and ^ and union operator U as: 

h <t2=t^ < (3) 

<t2)V(t^=t2 a4<4) (4) 

ti U t2 — [min(ti,t2);™^x(^i5^2)] (3) 



A. 2 Formalising Describable Events and Input Sequences 

Users of event systems subscribe for notification of relevant events. Our CE 
detectors use the same subscription mechanism to describe which events they 
need to receive. In a sense, therefore, subscriptions (and the associated filter 
expressions) represent the atomic input streams available to CE detectors. 

Let E = {d, 62 , . . . } be the space of possible events in the system. Each event 
e has timestamp T{e), and a unique identifier u{e) ordered by ‘<’. We write 
to show T(ei)=ti. Events are then ordered, consistently with their timestamps: 

Vei, 62 e E, 6i < 62 = T(ei) < T(e2) (6) 

ei ^ 62 = (T(ei)dT(62)) V (T(ei) = T(62 ) A m( 6 i) < ^( 62)) (7) 

The space of events may be further categorised. The special empty event e € E is 
always detected. Time events E^ CE are made to occur at a given future instant 
or after a certain interval, when timers expire. With instantaneous timestamps 
=t^), they help detect composite events with time restrictions. If not sup- 
ported by the pub/sub infrastructure, CE detectors can generate them as needed. 

Event systems often allow us to differentiate types of event, by subscribing to 
subspaces of the event space E, e.g. ‘events where a door opens’, or ‘events where 
FE04’s door opens’. These sets of events are denoted by an upper case letters: 
E,A,B. (In pub/sub systems, these are often called event types.) Individual 
event instances, on the other hand, take lower case letters: ei, 62, a, b. 

Subscriptions also need certain properties, to be useful for CE detection. For 
example, if subscriptions A and B are valid, then it should be possible to detect 
events matching both or either of the subscriptions, AO B or AU B . (If this is not 
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supported by the underlying event framework, it can be simulated by detectors, 
if the event input streams are well ordered together under the total order ^.) 

There should be a maximal subscription Ed, of all events that can be 
matched. There is also a subscription to detect any predefined, matchable event 
alone (and the special empty event e is always matched); see (8) below. Finally, 
CE detectors should also be able to detect events matching one subscription but 
not another. 

Each subscription can be associated with the set of events that would match 
it. The theoretical collection of all of these subscription sets is the family of 
describable event sets V C P(E). This is a special collection of subsets of E: 
those which can be detected within the CE framework. T> is closed under finite 
union, finite intersection and element complementing relative to E^: 

Let Ed = [J E. Then Ed &T>, s G Ed, and Ve G Ed, {e, s} &T> (8) 

The automata which detect composite events need to be able to treat in- 
coming events as a well ordered stream, in order to match sequential patterns 
of events. By totally ordering events with this can be achieved, resulting in 
the global event input sequence I = (ei, C2, 63, . . . ), where e„ A e„+i Vn G N. 

However, not all events are relevant to all patterns, or at all stages of a 
particular pattern. Describable event sets provide partial views of the input 
events, selecting subsequences of I. Thus CE detectors can restrict their view 
of the input sequence to only the relevant symbols. For example, if if G I? then 
Ie = (cdi, CDa, CDs, ■ • ■ ) denotes the subsequence consisting of elements of E. 



B Appendix: Generating Composite Event Detectors 

This appendix details how expressions in our core CE language are transformed 
into CE detection automata, as outlined in Sect. 5.2. The grammatical compo- 
nents of our core language are listed below, with corresponding automata. 

Atoms. [A, H,--- C Aq]. Atoms detect individual events in the input stream. 
The resulting automaton considers an input stream of all events that are elements 
of Aq. Any input event in AUHU. . . will be successfully detected; an event in Aq 
but not in AUHU. . . is a failure which stops expression matching (cf. Fig. 10(a)). 

Negation. [~^E C A] = [S\E C A]. Trivial Input. [E\ = [E C E\. 

Concatenation. C1C2. Detects expression Ci weakly followed by C2. In the dia- 
gram, the shaded boxes are automata matching C\ and C2 . An empty transition 
is then added for each generative state of C\ or C2, and those states become or- 
dinary (cf. Fig. 10(b)). If Cl or C2’s detection were distributed, each submachine 
could be replaced by a single transition. Removing empty transitions^ gives: 

^ Outgoing transitions from the second submachine’s start state inherit the strength 
or weakness of the empty transition, but keep their original labellings. 
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C1C2 

© — 

Sequence. Ci; C2. This detects Ci strongly followed by C2. Thus Ci and C2 must 
not overlap in a sequence, but they may in a concatenation (cf. Fig. 10 (c)). 
Iteration. Ci . Detects any number of occurrences of expression Ci. If Ci detects 
a symbol which causes it to fail, then the composite machine C* stops detecting 
iterations - even when Ci is distributed to another node (cf. Fig. 10 (d)). 

Alternation. Ci | C2. This expression will match if either Ci or C2 is matched by 
the input stream. This may result in nondeterminism for the number of input 
symbols which are matched by both Ci and C2 (cf. Fig. 10 (e)). 

Timing. (Ci, C2)Ti=timespec- The timing operator can be used to detect event 
combinations within, or not within, a given interval. In the above expression, 
event Ti will be generated at a certain time after C\ is detected - either a relative 
time, such as a minute later, or an absolute time. The second expression C2 may 
then use T\ as an event specification, in detecting composite events. Furthermore, 
C2 is extended so that all states include T\ in their input domain. For distribution 
or reuse, the modified C2 detector is treated as distinct from the original, and it 
should be on the same node as the (Ci,C2)ti detector (cf. Fig. 10 (f)). 

Parallelisation. C\ |jC2. This can be used to detect composite expressions Ci 
and C2 in parallel. The diagram assumes that separate detectors for C\ and C2 al- 
ready exist. They must be separate, to maintain the two independent timestamps 
needed for proper order restrictions on the two input sequences (cf. Fig. 10 (g)). 





(d) Iteration 
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Abstract. Caching and content delivery are important for content-intensive 
publish/subscribe applications. This paper proposes several content distribution 
approaches that combine match-based pushing and access-based caching, based 
on users’ subscription information and access patterns. To study the perform- 
ance of the proposed approaches, we built a simulator and developed a work- 
load to mimic the content and access dynamics of a busy news site. Using a 
purely access-based caching approach as the baseline, our best approaches yield 
over 50% and 130% relative gains for two request traces in terms of the hit ratio 
in local caches, while keeping the traffic overhead comparable. Even when the 
subscription information is assumed not to reflect users’ accesses perfectly, our 
best approaches still have about 40% and 90% relative improvement for the two 
traces. To our knowledge, this work is the first effort to investigate content dis- 
tribution under the publish/subscribe paradigm. 



1 Introduction 

The information needs of content consumers form a key to driving content delivery 
over the Internet. Typically, these information needs are determined based on access 
patterns and pre-determinations of popular resources. 

Many web-based notification services are based on users’ subscriptions, which are 
statements of interest. The stated interest can therefore also be used as a basis for 
caching and content distribution. Little exploration of this use has been done. 

An example is the notification services at news sites. A user indicates the catego- 
ries or keywords of the news of interest; the news site notifies the user with a list of 
titles when it publishes news that matches the user’s subscription. If the user wants to 
read an article in the list, the user requests the actual content from the origin site. 
These types of services are usually known as publish/subscribe applications. 

In the literature, most work on publish/subscribe systems examines event routing 
and efficient matching. However, content distribution in publish/subscribe services is 
an important module that has not been adequately studied. Content delivery is usually 
ignored because the existing publish/subscribe applications assume subscribers are 
only interested in short messages rather than large-size contents. However, this as- 
sumption does not hold for many applications, such as news delivery, in which the 
object of interest (to which the notification might only carry a link) may embed long 
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texts, images and video/audio streams. In addition to this need, the time decoupling in 
publish/suhscribe services, which means information producing and consuming occur 
asynchronously, creates an opportunity for early content distribution. Of course, be- 
cause of the constraints on the storage at subscriber-side machines and on the Internet 
bandwidth, it is neither realistic to store all the matched contents at the subscriber side 
until users read them nor efficient to leave all the contents at the publisher side until 
users request them, so dynamic content distribution strategies must be developed. 

This paper presents a set of content distribution strategies for publish/subscribe 
systems. The different approaches can be classified along two axes, which also ex- 
pose the key design issues: (i) when is the opportunity for placing a page into a cache; 
(ii) how (on what basis) the placement and replacement decisions are made at evalua- 
tion time. The two major possibilities for when are (a) at match time, i.e. when a page 
is determined to match certain subscriptions and (b) at access time, as in traditional 
caching systems. The two major possibilities for how are (a) based on access patterns 
only, as in traditional caching systems, and (b) based on subscription information and 
matching. 

A major challenge in such a study is that of developing workloads. No real-world 
publish/subscribe workloads are available for such studies. We therefore have devel- 
oped workloads based on studies of observed access patterns at busy sites, extrapolat- 
ing from there to publish/subscribe workloads. In particular, to study the performance 
of our approaches, we simulate the news delivery to subscribers who are geographi- 
cally distributed. The publishing pattern and the access dynamics are simulated ac- 
cording to a study on one of the busiest media sites, MSNBC [24]. 

In our experiments, the performance metrics are: (i) the hit ratio in the local proxy 
servers, since the major goal of this work is to reduce the response time perceived by 
end-users, and (ii) the traffic overhead, which is measured using the network traffic 
for transferring contents from the publisher site to the proxies of subscribers. Using a 
purely access-based caching approach as the baseline, our approaches improve the hit 
ratio dramatically while keeping the traffic overhead comparable. 

The major contributions of this paper are as follows: 

1. Presenting the first study of content delivery and caching that uses publish- 
subscribe information; 

2. Proposing and comparing a set of solutions for content delivery in publish- 
subscribe services, based on subscription information as well as access patterns; 

3. Experimentally demonstrating the benefit of our approaches in reducing the re- 
sponse time to end users without extra overhead in network traffic; 

4. Developing realistic workloads for evaluation, a major challenge given that pub- 
lish/subscribe workloads are not generally available; 

5. Building a simulator to study content delivery in globally distributed servers. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 outlines the architecture of 
a content delivery system that this paper addresses. Section 3 presents several infor- 
mation delivery mechanisms in the system. Section 4 discusses a news delivery 
workload and a simulator that are used to evaluate the approaches. The simulation 
results are demonstrated and analyzed in section 5. Section 6 discusses related work. 
Section 7 draws conclusions and indicates future directions for this research. 
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2 A Publish/Subscribe System 

with Content Distribution Engine 

Publish/subscribe is an asynchronous communication paradigm for information pro- 
ducers and information consumers. The producers and consumers are globally dis- 
tributed and do not have to know each other. Information consumers declare their 
information needs to a publish/subscribe system that notifies the subscribers when 
published information matches the users’ subscriptions. 




Publish/subscribe brokering system 



Fig. 1. Architecture of a publish/subscribe system 

Figure 1 outlines a conceptual architecture of a publish/subscribe system. Publish- 
ers and subscribers (end-users) are connected via the publish/subscribe system. Noti- 
fication services are usually implemented through three basic communication streams 
as labeled in the figure: 

1. Users subscribe, announcing their interests to the system; 

2. Producers publish contents to the system; 

3. The system notifies the users whose subscriptions match the contents. 

A typical system consists of a matching engine and a routing engine. After a piece 
of content is published into the system (flow 2), the matching engine finds the users 
who are interested in the events according to their interest profiles, and the routing 
engine delivers events to those users. These engines may be centralized or distributed. 

This paper adds a content distribution and caching (or content delivery) engine, 
which is not discussed in the literature. After step 3, the notified users may choose to 
read the actual content of the event; the content distribution module in figure 1 is in 
charge of deciding when to deliver which content to the subscribers. 

In this study, the caching/content-delivery servers are deployed as proxy servers 
close to the end-users. Each proxy server connects to a group of clients/subscribers. A 
proxy server aggregates its users’ subscriptions and processes notifications for its 
users. It also serves as the cache that is consulted when one of its users accesses con- 
tent. In this paper, the terms proxy, proxy server and server are used synonymously 
for content distribution server. 
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3 Content Delivery Strategies 



As discussed earlier, content delivery strategies can be classified along two axes, 
namely when and how pages are evaluated for placement in caches. 

Regarding when, the content distribution engine has two obvious opportunities to 
deliver content from a publisher to a proxy server. In the first case, the publisher 
proactively forwards a page to a proxy for potential placement when the matching 
engine determines that the content of the page matches the subscriptions of some 
users at the proxy. This approach, which we call the push-time strategy, assumes that 
the subscribers are likely to request the page later after receiving the notifications. 
The second scenario, which we call the access-time strategy, is like traditional cach- 
ing and is based on the fact of rather than the prediction of users’ accesses to a page. 

Since a server is limited in physical storage capacity, when a page is delivered to a 
server in either the push-time or the access-time approaches, the server may need to 
replace some content at the server if the server’s cache is already full. Replacement is 
based on values given to pages. Regarding how the value is determined, it can be 
done based on subscription and matching information or on actual access informa- 
tion. 

This paper focuses on the following interesting combinations of when and how 
evaluations are made for page placement in caches: 

1 . Access-time strategy based on usage pattern only 

2. Push-time strategy based on subscription and matching information only 

3. Push-time and access-time strategy based on subscription and access pattern 

The first combination is the traditional caching approach and is the baseline used 
in this study. The second case is a simple pushing mechanism driven by matching. 
This paper puts the emphasis on the third class of schemes that exploit both place- 
ment opportunities and both types of information about the value of pages. 



3.1 Access-Time Strategy Based on Access Pattern 



This paper uses a new caching replacement algorithm called Greedy-Dual* (GD*) 
[17] as the baseline algorithm, since it yields higher hit ratio than LRU, Greedy-Dual- 
Size (GDS) [7] and LFU-DA in an experimental study [17], GD* determines the 
value of a page Vip) based on the access frequency, the access recency, the cost to 
fetch a page, and the size of the page, as represented in equation 1 : 



V{p)=L + 



f(p)-c(p) 

s{p) 






Where 

L : inflation value to capture the access recency 

/(/?): number of accesses on the page 
c(/j): cost to fetch a page from the publisher 
sip)-. page size 

P : balance factor of popularity and temporal correlation 



( 1 ) 
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In our implementation, the reference count of a page is discarded when the page is 
evicted, as in the In-Cache LFU algorithm [17]. As suggested by [7], our implementa- 
tion uses the network distance to the origin publisher to measure the cost to fetch a 
page for a given proxy, where the network topology of proxy servers and the publish- 
ers is a random graph built using BRITE [6]. The constant parameter P is set manu- 
ally as discussed in the experiment section (section 5). 

On an access hit of page p, the replacement algorithm GD* increases the reference 
count /(/?) and re-evaluates the page based on the current inflation value L. On a cache 
miss, all the pages in the cache are sorted by values and are evicted from the least 
valuable one, until there is room for the requested page; the inflation value L is set to 
be the value of the page that is evicted last. The following is the pseudo-code of GD*: 



Replacement algorithm in GD* 



L<-0 . 0 

For each request in turn: 

The current request is for page p: 
If p is already in memory 
Increase f ip) ; 

Else 

While there is not enough room 



L min {v{k) e pages in the cache} 



Evict g s.t. V(q) 
Bring p into cache; 



= L 



V{p) <- L+ 



f(p)»c(p) 

4p) 



end. 



3.2 Push-Time Strategy Based on Subscription Information and Matching 

For a page that matches some subscriptions aggregated on a proxy, the number of the 
subscriptions indicates the number of requests of the page in future. The value of a 
page in a push-time replacement is based on the number of end-users’ subscriptions 
that match the page, the cost and the size of the page as described in equation 2. 

v(p).hkDm. , 2 ) 

s{p) 

Where 

fsip)- the number of subscriptions matching the content of page p 

c(p)andi(/p)have the same meaning as in equation 1 

If the cache of a destination proxy is full in a push-time placement, the new page is 
evaluated and compared to the existing pages in the proxy. The pages whose values 
are less than that of the new page are candidates for replacement. The candidate pages 
are sorted by value and are evicted one by one until the available storage on the proxy 
is large enough for the new page. This placement algorithm using the subscription- 
based push-time strategy is denoted as SUB in this paper. 
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When an event is generated and routed to a destination proxy, SUB may decide not 
to store the new page if the total size of all the candidate pages (the pages whose 
values are smaller than that of the new page) is less than that of the new page. As a 
push-time only strategy, on a cache miss, SUB fetches the requested page from the 
publisher and forwards the page to the user without caching it in the local server. 



3.3 Push-Time and Access-Time Schemes Based on Subscription Information 
and Access Pattern 

We developed several approaches within the category that performs both push-time 
and access-time placement. The approaches run two independent placement modules 
at push-time and access-time, and are distinct in whether the same replacement algo- 
rithm is used in the two modules and in how a server’s cache is configured. 

Single Cache and Single Replacement Method. Using this type of approach, the 
push-time and the access-time placement modules share a server’s cache and use the 
same replacement algorithm. Like SUB, whether to store a page on a server is purely 
based on the value of the page. As a consequence, the push-time placement does not 
store a new page in the local server if the page’s size is larger than the total size of the 
candidate pages for eviction; on a cache miss, the replacement module discards the 
requested page immediately after forwarding it to the user if the page’s value is not 
high enough to reside in the server’s cache. 

Within this framework, the evaluation function used in the replacement algorithm 
can analyze and combine the subscription and the usage information in several ways. 

GD*-based Approaches. Since GD* provides a general framework to combine sev- 
eral factors related to a page’s value, it is used as the basis to incorporate the 
subscription information. Two evaluation functions are developed based on GD*. 

For a given page, the number of end-user subscriptions that match the page indi- 
cates the amount of references of the page in the future, while the number of accesses 
in the past exhibits the usage pattern of users. A direct way to combine the prediction 
and the history information is adding the two numbers together. The evaluation func- 
tion based on this idea is as in equation 1 after replacing the frequency factor /(p) by 
the sum of the number of subscriptions and of the accesses as in equation 3. This 
approach is referred to as Subscription-GD*-l or SGI in this paper. 

f{p)=s + a. (3) 

Where 

i : the number of subscriptions matching page p 
a : the number of accesses of page p 

SGI ignores the relationship between the references and the subscriptions of a 
page. Ideally, if every subscriber reads any page that matches his/her subscription 
exactly once, the difference between the number of subscriptions and that of past 
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requests is equal to the number of future references of a page. Based on this idea, an 
alternative uses the following equation to calculate f{p), while keeping the other fac- 
tors the same as in equation 1. The alternative is called Subscription-GD*-2 or SG2. 

f(p)=s-a. (4) 

Where 

i : the number of subscriptions matching page p 
a : the number of accesses of page p 

Frequency-based Approach. Using GD* as the framework, SG2 integrates the esti- 
mation of a page’s reference frequency in the future with the access recency in the 
past. However, there is lack of proof about the correlation between the two factors. 
Therefore a new evaluation function that relies only on the frequency prediction is 
developed. This evaluation function is defined in equation 5. The approach using this 
evaluation method is referred to as subscription-request or SR in this paper. 

(5) 

s{p) 

Where 
f = s-a 



Single Cache and Dual Replacement Methods. The approaches that combine the 
subscription and the usage pattern into a single evaluation function are based on some 
assumptions on the relationship between the two patterns. For example, SG2 and SR 
assume every user requests all the pages that match his/her subscription exactly once. 

An alternative is to use independent replacement algorithms as well as evaluation 
functions at push-time and access-time. Namely, GD* is applied in an access-time 
replacement, while SUB is used in a push-time placement. Since the two replacement 
algorithms use either access analysis or subscription information, the two types of 
information are used separately in different placement modules. This approach is 
referred to as Dual-Methods or DM in this paper. 

Dual Caches and Dual Replacement Methods. A potential problem within DM is 
that a page that is in hot use will be replaced in a push-time placement if the number 
of subscriptions matching the page is not large enough. Or, on the other hand, a new 
page with a high future use indicated by subscription matching will be replaced on a 
cache miss just because of the few references up to the replacing time. This problem 
is due to the overlapping operations of the push-time and access-time placement 
modules in the same cache space. 

To deal with the problem associated with DM, the cache on a proxy can be divided 
into two portions that are used by the push-time and the access-time modules inde- 
pendently. Under this scheme, the cache portion used by the push-time module is 
called Push-Cache or PC in this paper, while the portion used by the access-time 
module is called Access-Cache or AC. The new mechanism is denoted as Dual- 
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Caches or DC in the following discussions. Like DM, Dual-Caches runs GD* in the 
access-time module and SUB in the push-time module. But different from DM, each 
replacement algorithm runs only on the corresponding portion of a proxy cache. 

Dual Caches with Fixed Partition (DC-FP). A simple way to handle a dual-cache is 
keeping a fixed partition on the storage. This approach is denoted as Dual-Caches 
with Fixed Partition or DC-FP in this paper. 

When a page is pushed into a server, the push-time module tries to store the page 
into PC using SUB. When serving a request, DC-FP first checks PC. If the requested 
page is in PC, the page is moved from PC to AC; meaning that the page should be 
henceforth evaluated based on the access pattern and be compared with other refer- 
enced pages in AC in the cache replacement algorithm. Otherwise, GD* is called to 
handle the replacement on AC as a standard caching algorithm. 

Dual Caches with Adaptive Partition (DC-AP). A fixed partition in a dual-cache lacks 
flexibility in adjusting the effectiveness of pushing and caching according to the con- 
tent publishing dynamics and the access dynamics. For example, when a page in the 
push cache PC is requested, the page is moved to the access cache AC, which may 
trigger a replacement in AC if AC is full. However, the storage in PC that was cleared 
by moving out the requested page is unused at least until the next new page is pub- 
lished. In such a case, a better strategy is to reassign the storage of the requested page 
to the access cache. On the other hand, some storage in the access cache can be “de- 
voted” to the push cache if there is no room to store a new page in PC and several 
old pages in AC have not been referenced for a while. 

The approach that labels the storage of each page according to the publishing and 
request patterns is called Dual-Caches with Adaptive Partition or DC-AP in our dis- 
cussion. Using DC-AP, when a page cannot be stored into PC based on SUB at push 
time, the push-time placement module checks the pages in AC. If some pages in AC 
have not been referenced since the last replacement in AC, these pages are assumed to 
be less important than the new page and thus become candidates for eviction. The 
storage of those pages is labeled as belonging to PC and is used to store the new 
page. The placing algorithm of DC-AP is as follows: 

Placing in DC-AP 

Page P is pushed to the server: 

Run SUB on the push cache PC; 

If SUB fails to store P 

S pages in AC that have not been accessed since 
the last replacement in AC; 

If Size(S) > Size(P) 

While the available storage in PC < Size(P) 
s.t. Vp^= Min{Vi : i e s} ; 

Label the storage of as PC Label; 

Store P in PC; 



end. 
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Recall that DC-FP moves a page from PC to AC when the page in PC is accessed 
for the first time. This “Moving” operation may trigger the replacement in AC. To 
avoid the unnecessary replacements in AC, in the same scenario, the locating algo- 
rithm in DC-AP labels the storage of the page as AC, assuming that the pushing fre- 
quency in PC is relatively low as compared to the replacement frequency in AC. 

Recall that the Dual-Methods (DM) strategy labels each page with two values and 
considers each value only in the corresponding module. In contrast, DC-AP labels 
each page with a 2-tuple (o, v) at any time, where o indicates the module that should 
process the page and v refers to the page’s value under the corresponding operation. 
Both elements o and v are updated with time. 

In DC-AP, the fraction of the storage assigned to each portion can be any value be- 
tween 0 and I. If either PC or AC dominates the storage on a server, pushing or cach- 
ing consequently dominates the content distribution at that server. To avoid the possi- 
ble imbalance in the effects of the two modules, a boundary should be set on the 
fraction of storage that can be assigned to each portion. A variant of DC-AP sets the 
upper boundary and the lower boundary on the fraction that can be PC at any given 
time. We call this variant Dual-Caches with Limited Adaptive Partition (DC-LAP). In 
DC-LAP, the re-partition in the placing and locating algorithms is performed only 
when the new partition does not violate the boundary setting. 



3.4 Summary of Strategies 

The above caching and content delivery approaches can be classified based on when 
and how content is delivered from the publisher to a proxy server. Table 1 categorizes 
all the approaches discussed in this paper. 



Table 1. Categorization of content distribution schemes 





Access 


Subscription 


Access + Subscription 


Access-time 


GD* 






Push-time 




SUB 




Access-time + Push-time 






SGI, SG2, SR, 

DM, 

DC-FP, DC-AP, DC-LAP 



As discussed in the literature [27], the performance of the cache replacement algo- 
rithms depends highly on the traffic characteristics of accesses. It is worth pointing 
out that although we use GD* as the framework in forming our push-time and access- 
time combined schemes based on subscription as well as usage patterns, our ap- 
proaches can be also incorporated with other cache replacement algorithms. 
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4 Workload and Simulator 

Because of the difficulty of obtaining meaningful commercial data, the approaches 
discussed in this paper are validated using a simulator. The simulator is built based on 
analysis and observations about the real-world data in the literature. 

We chose news delivery to be the application scenario for our simulation because 
of its challenges. News publishing and reading have high temporal dynamics. In addi- 
tion, news pages are of significant size, especially for multimedia news (e.g., video, 
audio, and images). Gadde et al. indicate that content distribution is more beneficial 
when a large number of popular objects have large sizes and high update frequencies 
[15]. Therefore, news delivery can demonstrate the power of the content distribution 
strategies that this paper focuses on. 

The simulator in figure 2 assumes a single publisher as a news site and a group of 
proxy servers, each of which connects to a set of users who are close to the server. 
The input of the simulator includes a publishing stream, a request sequence at each 
proxy-server, and the subscriptions collected from the end-users at each proxy-server. 
The publishing and request streams are temporal sequences, while the subscription 
information is assumed to be static. Our workload is for a 7-day simulation. 




Fig. 2. Architecture of the simulator 



As in the models presented in [5, 29], our workload parameterizes the request rate, 
the document rate of change, the total number of the information objects, and the 
popularity distribution for objects. As an extension, we model the sizes of pages and 
simulate a more realistic scenario in which every server has a limited storage capac- 
ity. Furthermore, we incorporate subscription distribution that has not been addressed 
in the literature. Finally, the formulae and the parameters used to build our workload 
are based mainly on a set of observations and analyses of the content generation and 
access patterns at the publishing server MSNBC ([23]), rather than on observations at 
a proxy as in most trace analyses. 
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4.1 Publishing Stream Generation 

As observed in [24], the total number of pages published in 7 days is about 30,000, 
and about 24,000 pages are modified versions of 2,400 out of 6,000 distinct pages. 
Our publishing sequence consists of 30,147 pages in total. 

In [24], 5% of the modification intervals are less than 1 hour and 5% are greater 
than 1 day, while others are between 1 hour and 1 day. Based on that, we generate the 
modification intervals of the 2400 pages using a step-wise random number distribu- 
tion, assuming a fixed modification interval for any updated page. The first publish- 
ing time of the 6000 original pages are randomly chosen from the period (0, 7 days). 
The generation times of the 24,000 modified versions are then decided based on the 
modification intervals and the generation times of the first versions. 

The sizes of the pages are generated using a log-normal distribution [3]h All the 
pages are assumed to be cacheable in our simulation. 



4.2 Request Stream Generation 

Scaling Down the Number of Requests. The MSNBC site receives about 25 million 
requests every day [24], so a 7-day trace should contain about 175 million requests. 
To scale down the simulation, we consider only 100 proxy-servers as representatives 
of all the servers sending requests to the publisher from all over the world. In [24], a 
5 -day trace includes the requests from several hundreds of thousands of institutional 
domains, hence we assume the 100 servers issue about 1/1000 of all the requests to 
the site. In this way, the request rate in our trace is scaled down to around 195,000. 

The request generator uses Zipf’s Law^ with a homogeneity parameter a of 1.5 to 
model the popularity distribution of the pages, as observed in [24]. The popularity 
ranks are randomly assigned to the pages with the assumption that popularity is inde- 
pendent of the publishing time and the size of the page. 

Deciding Request Times. The reference times are generated based on the correlation 
between a page’s age and the probability that the page is requested. According to the 
observations in [24], most news pages are requested when they are fresh, but popular 
pages are still referenced even if they have been generated for a long time. 

The request generator groups the pages into four classes according to their popu- 
larity so that the request rate drops about one order of magnitude from one class to 
the next. For a page in any given class, the probability for the page to be requested at 
a given time is inversely correlated to the page’s age. The more popular a page is, the 
stronger the negative correlation between the access probability and the page’s age is. 



' p{x)= = = . 

^ R- = , the request rate on the page with rank i . 
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Splitting Requests by Server. As observed in the literature [24, 28], the frequently 
referenced pages are usually accessed by more organizations. As the first step, the 
server assignment procedure decides the maximum number of servers requesting a 
given page in a day as a function of the page’s popularity using equation 6. 



5 ; = 100 - 
Where 





: the popularity of page i 

: the maximum popularity of all the pages 



(6) 



For the first day that a page is requested, Si servers are randomly chosen from the 
100 servers to make up a pool of potential servers. After that, every request to that 
page in that day is randomly assigned to one of the S'/ servers. 

As observed in [24], the server group requesting a page in one day and that in the 
next day overlap. Assuming the overlapping ratio is 60%, 40% of the candidate serv- 
ers for a page in one day are replaced by the servers that are not in the current pool 
when generating the candidate servers for the page in the second day. 



Generating Request Traces with a = 1.0. While news delivery is the focus of our 
validation study, the performances of our content delivery strategies for more general 
scenarios are also of interest. As a comparison, another request trace is built using a 
more popular a value of 1.0 in the Zipf s Law popularity distribution. The trace built 
using 1.5 as a is called NEWS, and that using 1.0 is called ALTERNATIVE. 



4.3 Subscription Generation 



Since the subscriptions are static, the only subscription information of interest is the 
number of subscriptions matching every page at every server. 

This paper assumes that the users only request pages based on notification. Eor a 
page i, the ratio of the requests to the number of subscriptions matching i at a server j 
is called subscription quality, denoted as SQ j ■ When any user reads a page at most 

once, SQ y is the probability for a subscriber of a page to actually request the page. 

The number of subscriptions matching a page at a server can be inferred using equa- 
tion 7, given an estimate subscription quality {SQ). SQ being 1 is the special case that 
every user will in fact access any page matching the user’s interest. More generally, 
users may only access a subset of pages that match their stated interest {SQ < 1). 




Where 

/] j : number of requests of page i from server j 

SQj J : a random number in [2-52-l,l]if 5(2>0.5orin [0,2- SQ]if SQ<0.5 
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5 Experiments 

5.1 Metrics and Experiment Setup 

The motivation of this study is to reduce the response time perceived by the end us- 
ers. A high hit ratio in a local server generally means a smaller response time hence 
the global hit ratio (H) on the 100 servers is the major performance metric as follows: 

100 

H = ^. ( 8 ) 

IRi 

i=l 

Where 

Hi : the number of hits on server i 

Ri : the number of request on server i 

An elegant content delivery strategy should improve H without introducing a big 
overhead into the network traffic between the publishing site and proxy servers. The 
networking cost is measured using the amount of contents transferred between the 
publishers and the servers in terms of the number of pages or the number of bytes. 

Our simulation experiments model a quite realistic scenario in which the storage 
capacity of each cache is limited. The storage capacity of a server’s cache is set based 
on the unique bytes requested at the server in the whole simulation. In the experi- 
ments, the performances of the methods are tested under three settings for cache ca- 
pacity: 1% of the total number of unique bytes requested by a server, 5%, and 10%. 

According to experimental results [17], the parameter [3 (see equation 1) that bal- 
ances the long-term popularity and the short-term temporal correlation in GD* may 
be different from trace to trace. On the other hand, when (3 is learned on-line from the 
past accesses seen at different times, (3 is quite stable for a given trace. To decide the 
suitable value of [3, GD* and the two GD*-based approaches SGI and SG2 are evalu- 
ated by varying (3 from 0.0625 to 4, under three capacity settings for both traces. 

In the following experiments, the value of (3 is set in such a way that the hit ratio of 
the given algorithm achieves the highest hit ratio. Namely, (3 is 2 in the three methods 
for the trace NEWS; for ALTERNATIVE, [3 is 2 in GD* and SGI when the capacity 
setting is 5% or 10% and 1 for 1%, while the value of [3 is always 0.5 in SG2. 



5.2 Comparing Dual-Methods and Dual-Caches 

Eigure 3 compares Dual-Methods (DM), Dual-Caches with Eixed Partition (DC-EP), 
Dual-Caches with Adaptive Partition (DC-AP), and Dual-Caches with Limited Adap- 
tive Partition (DC-LAP) for trace NEWS. DC-EP uses a 50%-50% partition. DC-AP 
starts from a 50%-50% partition but adjusts the partition dynamically. DC-LAP is 
like DC-AP but bounds the fraction of the pushing cache between 25% and 75%. 
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■ GD* UDM DDC-FP □ DC-AP DDC-LAP 




Storage capacity 

Fig. 3. Hit ratios of Dual-Methods and Dual-Caches algorithms (NEWS) 

All the Dual* approaches have better hit ratio than GD*, but DC-LAP outperforms 
DM and other Dual-Caches approaches in all the cases. The observations hold for the 
trace ALTERNATIVE and for SQ < 1 . Therefore, DC-LAP is chosen as the represen- 
tative of the Dual* family in the following comparison experiments. 

More adaptive approaches DC-AP and DC-LAP only yield marginal improvement 
over DC-FP. Recall that DC-AP assumes a difference between the publishing rate in 
the push-cache and the reference rate in the access-cache. Therefore, we conjecture 
that the little improvement using DC-AP and DC-LAP is due to the high publishing 
frequency and high re-access frequency in our traces. 



5.3 Overall Hit Ratio with Perfect Subscriptions 

Figure 4 compares the hit ratios of the major algorithms in this paper in the ideal case 
that the subscription information perfectly reflects users’ request patterns {SQ = 1). 





(a) For NEWS trace 



(b) For ALTERNATIVE trace 



Fig. 4. Hit ratios of all the methods (SQ = 1) 



The only case in which any of our new approaches that incorporate subscription- 
based pushing are worse than the access-based caching-only scheme GD* is when the 
cache capacity is low (1%). Then GD* outperforms the simple subscription-based 
pushing-only scheme SUB for the trace NEWS. NEWS has a set of very popular 
pages and thus exaggerates the performance of the caching-only algorithm. 
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While the hit ratio increases with the capacity setting for any method, the relative 
performance ranks of the approaches are quite stable under different capacity settings. 
All the other new approaches shown in the figure outperform SUB under any setting. 

SG2 and SR, which use the estimation of the number of requests of a page in the 
future, provide the highest hit ratios. The temporal analysis in SG2 does not provide 
extra benefit to SR, which exhibits the difficulty of combining the analyses of history 
information and of future usage. SGI has a lower hit ratio than SG2 and SR, which 
implies the importance to take into account the relation between the subscriptions and 
the accesses of a page. DC-LAP has a hit ratio similar to SGI, and yields around 4% 
higher hit ratio than SGI only when the storage capacity is high (5% or 10%). 

When a becomes smaller (ALTERNATIVE trace), the hit ratio of the caching ap- 
proach GD* is much lower than that when a is high (NEWS trace). The degradation 
in hit ratio results from a more uniform popularity distribution implying fewer re- 
peated references to the same page. However, the relative improvements using sub- 
scription-based pushing-enhanced methods are much higher when a is 1.0 than when 
a is 1.5, as summarized in table 2. The much higher gains for ALTERNATIVE mean 
that the push-time placement module benefits the non-homogeneous request streams 
(characterized by low a) more. 

Table 2. Relative improvement over GD* (%) (capacity = 5%) 



a 


SUB 


SGI 


SG2 


SR 


DM 


DC-FP 


DC-LAP 


1.5 


6 


34 


50 


54 


17 


37 


40 


1.0 


47 


84 


133 


133 


34 


93 


96 



5.4 Influence of Subscription Quality 

At the 5% capacity level, figure 5 reveals the effect of subscription quality (SQ) that 
is defined in equation 7 in section 4.3. All the approaches are affected by SQ, except 
for GD* which does not use the subscription information at all. 

SR, which is one of the best approaches in the ideal case, is most affected by SQ 
and its superiority disappears quickly as SQ decreases. Both SGI and DC-LAP are 
not sensitive to SQ, and they are similarly good approaches as SQ decreases. DC- 
LAP has about 3% higher hit ratio than SGI when SQ is as low as 0.25. 

One major distinction between the results for the two traces is the behavior of 
SG2. By incorporating the analysis of access patterns, SG2 outperforms SR by re- 
maining highly effective when SQ varies. Eor NEWS trace, when SQ < 0.5, whether 
one is using the sum (SGI) or the difference (SG2) of the number of subscriptions 
and that of accesses becomes less important because the number of subscriptions 
dominates the frequency factor in equation 1. Eor ALTERNATIVE trace, however, 
the hit ratio of SG2 drops more quickly and it is even worse than SGI when SQ is 
0.25 or 0.5. 

One possible reason for the above distinction is that since the request frequencies 
of pages are getting more similar with smaller a, the subscription frequency domi- 
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nates the frequency factor in the evaluation method in SG2. Therefore, the accuracy 
of subscription information becomes more important for SG2. 




(a) For NEWS trace 



(b) For ALTERNATIVE trace 



Fig. 5. Hit ratios of the algorithms with different subscription qualities (capacity = 5%) 




0 24 48 72 96 120 144 168 0 24 48 72 96 120 144 168 

Hour Hour 



(a) Eor NEWS trace (b) For ALTERNATIVE trace 

Fig. 6. Average H hourly (SQ = 1, capacity = 5%) 



5.5 Hit Ratio versus Time 

Figure 6 demonstrates the average H of three algorithms in every hour, given that the 
subscription quality is 1 and the cache capacity setting is 5%. SG2, the best push-time 
and access-time placement approach in general, is compared against the subscription- 
based pushing-only method SUB and the access-based caching-only method GD*. 

After the first couple of hours, GD* behaves stably. At the beginning, SUB has a 
high hit ratio by proactively pushing contents before users request them. However, 
the hit ratio of SUB drops with time because SUB only uses static subscription in- 
formation but does not adjust the pushing policy according to the usage pattern. SG2 
keeps a high hit ratio by combining the subscription and access pattern in placement. 
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5.6 Traffic Overhead 



The push-time module can use either of the following two schemes to push contents: 

1. Always Pushing: the push-time module always transfers a page to a server when 
the page is generated and matched to the subscriptions from the server; the server 
then decides whether to store the page in its local cache based on the replacement 
algorithm. The bandwidth is wasted if the server decides not to store the page. 

2. Pushing When Necessary: the push-time module notifies the server of the meta- 
information such as page size when a page matches the subscriptions from the 
server; then the server performs its evaluation to decide whether to store the page 
and sends the result to the push-time module; if the reply is “will store it in cache”, 
the push-time module notifies the publisher to forward the page to the server. This 
scheme is designed to reduce unnecessary pushing from the publisher to the server. 
Figures 7 shows the traffic for pushing pages and fetching pages on cache misses 

versus time, considering each of the above two pushing schemes. The amount of 

traffic in terms of the number of pages is measured when using GD*, SUB and SG2. 





Hour Hour 



(a) Always-Pushing scheme (b) Pushing-When-Necessary scheme 

Fig. 7. Traffic in number of pages for two traces (SQ = 1, capacity = 5%, NEWS trace) 



The traffic overhead of GD* does not change with pushing scheme hence it can be 
used as the baseline to compare the two pushing schemes. Interestingly, SG2 is not 
sensitive to pushing scheme, which implies that SG2 is biased toward new pages. In 
any case, the traffic overhead of SG2 is comparable to GD*. SUB always introduces 
the highest traffic overhead, because it suffers from fetching-on-miss due to its low 
hit ratio. The difference between the curves of SUB and GD* is smaller when using 
Pushing-When-Necessary than when using Always-Pushing, which means the former 
benefits SUB a lot in reducing the traffic overhead. The above observations hold for 
both traces when considering number of pages or number of bytes. 
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6 Related Work 

Siena [8] is a distributed publish/subscribe system that makes use of the coverage 
relation of messages and subscriptions to achieve scalability. Efficient matching is 
important to publish/subscribe systems, either in a centralized or a distributed match- 
ing scheme [2, 13]. As a complement to topic-based and content-based systems, type- 
based publish/subscribe enables the integration of middleware and language [11]. The 
publish/subscribe paradigm can support event notification [14], communication in 
sensor networks [21], etc. To our knowledge, the storage management problem in 
content-intensive publish-subscrihe services has not been investigated sufficiently. 

Web caching passively keeps the most useful information in a capacity-limited 
proxy server. Many caching replacement algorithms have heen presented in the litera- 
ture. The GreedyDual-Size algorithm combines factors such as temporal locality and 
popularity as well as fetching cost and page size in caching replacement [7]. Greedy- 
Dual* is a generalization of GDS and balances the effects of long-term popularity and 
short-term reference correlation in a reference stream [17]. 

Prefetching is used to proactively pull information from an original site to a proxy 
server [10], or from a proxy to a browser cache [17]. Fan et. al. [17] propose a pre- 
fetching mechanism by mining the reference dependency between pages. Browsing 
agents can pull the pages that link to the current page and/or are similar in contents 
[9, 22]. Combining access pattern and link structure together, Duchamp proposes a 
mechanism to prefetch the popular embedded components [10]. 

Besravros [4] proposes a server-initiated pushing algorithm that places the most 
popular pages at the layer closer to the end users in a hierarchical caching system. 
Based on geographical information, Gwertzman and Seltzer [16] present a system 
that pushes the popular pages to the proxy servers that request the pages frequently. 

Caching, prefetching and pushing are mainly based on inferred user interest. In a 
publish/subscribe application, user preference is stated in their subscriptions and pre- 
known by the publish/subscribe system. Our work addresses how to exploit the stated 
user interest as well as the inferred interest in content distribution. 

The push-time placement algorithms in this paper belong to replication technique 
according to the definition in [26]. More importantly, our content delivery is on be- 
half of the content producers as for content delivery networks (CDN). 

Most commercial products and research in CDN focus on hashing-based request 
redirection to achieve load balance among servers and thus reduce the response time 
[1, 19]. Gadde et al. [15] indicate a natural limit to the benefits of redirection-based 
hierarchical CDNs, since the hit ratio in proxy caches increases dramatically as ISPs 
serve larger user communities. This paper addresses server-based populating that 
helps to improve the hit ratio even when passive caching achieves its upper limit. 

Regarding the placement problem in CDN, the previous work has mainly concen- 
trated on optimum solutions for space-constrained problems. The optimum solution 
in an overlay network with a graph topology has been proved to be NP-hard, while 
there exist polynomial solutions for other topologies like trees [20]. The optimum 
solutions usually assume precise global and stable information known in advance, 
and thus are infeasible for many web-applications. 
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Kangasharju et al. [18] propose four heuristics, but the best one needs global 
knowledge about the network topology, the reference distribution and the content 
distribution at different times. Qiu et al. [25] propose several heuristics to choose M 
replica sites from N candidates for a given site, assuming a relatively stable reference 
pattern at the candidate sites. For bandwidth-constraint placement, Venkataramani et 
al. [30] present a solution whose expected response time is within a constant factor of 
the optimal placement if the information objects have uniform size. However, the 
algorithm is not designed for a highly dynamic environment in which the object up- 
date rate is high and demand-readings proceed in parallel with publishing. 

This paper focuses on the coordination between a publisher and a proxy server; 
hence the placement decision at each proxy server is based on local knowledge only. 
Therefore, our solutions are suitable for a highly dynamic scenario, which is distinc- 
tive from the placement algorithms based on global and static information. 



7 Conclusion 

We have proposed several content distribution mechanisms for content-intensive 
publish/subscribe systems. Our approaches combine push-time and access-time con- 
tent delivery based on subscriptions as well as access patterns. The simulation study 
demonstrates great improvement in hit ratio by applying our best approaches as com- 
pared to the access-based caching method, even if the subscription information does 
not match requests perfectly. The improvement in hit ratio translates into a reduction 
in user perceived response time. The traffic introduced by adding the pushing module 
is not significantly more than that needed to fetch pages on cache misses when using 
caching only. Our approaches benefit request streams with both regular-popularity 
and news-based distributions, even benefiting the former more. 

Future work is on extending the content delivery schemes to more general scenar- 
ios in which not all requests to pages are driven through notification services. 
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Abstract. Publish/subscribe (pub/sub) is considered a valuable mid- 
dleware architecture that proliferates loose coupling and leverages re- 
configurability and evolution. Up to now, existing pub/sub middleware 
was optimized for static systems where users as well as the underly- 
ing system structure were rather fixed. We study the question whether 
existing pub/sub middleware can be extended to support mobile and 
location- dependent applications. We first analyze the requirements of 
such applications and distinguish two orthogonal forms of mobility: the 
system-centric physical mobility and an application-centric logical mo- 
bility (where users are aware that they are changing location). We in- 
troduce location- dependent subscriptions as a suitable means to exploit 
the power of the event-based paradigm in mobile applications. Briefly 
spoken, location-dependency refines a subscription to accept only events 
related to a mobile user’s current location. Implementations for both 
forms of mobility are presented within the content-based pub/sub mid- 
dleware Rebeca, drawing from its refined routing capabilities (namely, 
covering and merging). 



1 Introduction 

Location- Based Services. The emergence of mobile computing has opened up a 
whole new field of services provided for the benefit of the mobile user. Many 
such services can exploit the fact that the mobile device is aware of its current 
location. For example, car navigation systems use knowledge about current and 
past locations to aid drivers find their way through unknown cities. Location 
information can even be combined with other sources of data, e.g., the weather 
report, information on traffic jams or free parking spaces. In such cases, the 
system can propose routes that avoid places where traffic is high or weather 
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conditions are unpleasant, or can direct the driver to the nearest free parking 
space. All these are examples for location-based services. 

Publish/Subscribe Systems. A convenient way to construct location-based ser- 
vices is to build them using event infrastructures, such as those provided by pub- 
lish/subscribe systems. Here, producers and consumers are enabled to exchange 
information based on message type or content rather than particular destination 
identifiers or addresses. This loose coupling of producers and consumers is the 
premier advantage of pub/sub systems, which facilitates mobile communication. 
Producers are relieved from managing interested consumers, and vice versa. In 
this paper we study how to exploit these advantages and what extensions are 
eligible in the context of mobile services. 

Supporting Mobility in pub/sub Middleware. We argue that support for mobility 
should be an issue of the pub/sub middleware itself and not be delegated to 
the application layer. Three kinds of application scenarios have to be supported: 
i) existing applications in a static environment, ii) existing applications in a 
mobile environment, iii) mobility-aware applications. Since pub/sub systems and 
applications have been deployed very successfully, extending existing systems 
and models is preferred to creating new “mobile” middleware from scratch in 
order to facilitate the integration of the first two scenarios. As a consequence, 
the middleware must transparently handle some of the new mobility issues. This 
allows existing event-based applications to directly interact with and even to be 
deployed as mobile applications. On the other hand, the third scenario requires 
the middleware to support a (semi-) automated handling of location changes. If 
no such support is available, mobility is actually controlled by the application 
and not by the movement of the client. 

We provide support for two different and orthogonal types of mobility. The 
first type of mobility is called physieal mobility, where clients may temporar- 
ily disconnect from the pub/sub system (due to power-saving requirements or 
the network characteristics). This means that applications are not necessarily 
aware of the fact that the client is moving, allowing existing applications to 
be transferred to mobile environments. The second type of mobility is called 
logical mobility, where clients remains attached to the their broker and have 
an application-level notion of location, which is described by location- dependent 
subscriptions introduced in this paper. As an example, consider a car looking for 
a free parking space in the street it is currently driving along. In this situation it 
may subscribe to “New free parking space on Rebeca Drive” . However, if Rebeca 
Drive is a very long street, the same driver will also receive notifications about 
free parking spaces very far down the road (or behind him), which are impossible 
to reach in good time. What the user would like to do is to specify a subscrip- 
tion such that he receives all notifications about “vacancies in the vicinity of his 
current location”. We call these subscriptions location- dependent. 

Related Work. Work on middleware for mobile computing usually concentrated 
on classical synchronous middleware like CORBA, see 0 for a survey. Only 
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recently, position papers have stated that pub/sub systems have an enormous 
potential to better accommodate the needs of large mobile communities [EEI- 
Research in pub/sub systems has mainly focused on static systems, where clients 
do not move and the pub/sub infrastructure remains relatively stable throughout 
the system’s lifetime, e.g., Elvin m, Gryphon Rebeca and Siena 
If present at all, mobility support is a concern of the application layer. 
Applications detect the need to change a subscription and have to react explicitly 
and manually to this detection. 

Huang and Garcia-Molina provide a good overview of possible options 

for supporting mobility in pub/sub systems. They describe algorithms for a 
“new” middleware system tailored and optimized to mobile and ad hoc networks, 
not so much an extension of an existing system. GEA P and JEDI jZj, too, 
address problems of mobility. JEDI uses explicit movein and moveOut operations 
to relocate clients. Hence, mobility is controlled by the application, which is not 
transparent and even unrealistic since clients usually only can react after having 
been moved. The mobility extensions of Siena P| are very similar. Explicit sign- 
offs are required and interim notifications stored during disconnectedness are 
directly forwarded to a new location upon request. Gugola et al. proposes a 
leader election and group management protocol for dynamic dispatching trees to 
dynamically adapt the internals of the JEDI event system, their implementation 
model is based on multicast and it groups identical subscribers. An extension for 
Elvin allows for disconnectedness using a central caching proxy m, which is a 
potential performance bottleneck. Jacobsen m presents some very interesting 
ideas on location-based services and the possible expressiveness of subscription 
languages. STEAM m is an event service designed for wireless ad hoc networks. 
Subscribers consume only events produced by geographically close- by publishers. 
It relies on proximity-based group communication. 

Outline. This paper is structured as follows: We provide some basic background 
and terminology on content-based pub/sub and the Rebeca system in Sectional 
We then discuss in more detail the issues involved when supporting mobility 
using existing content-based pub/sub middleware in Section |3 We present a 
solution for physical mobility in Section 0 and a solution for logical mobility in 
Sectional Section 0 concludes the paper. 

2 Content-Based Pnblish/Snbscribe 

The following gives an introduction to publish/subscribe systems and the system 
model we used as basis for the proposed mobility support. It is based on the 
Rebeca notification service CEOI. 

2.1 Publish/Subscribe Systems 

Processes in pub/sub systems (also known as event-based systems |I3) are clients 
of an underlying notification service and can act both as producers and con- 
sumers of messages, called event notifications or notifications for short. The 
communication interface to the system consists of four primitives only: pub, 
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Fig. 1. The router network of Rebeca. 



sub, unsub, and notify. The latter is a function provided by consumers that the 
event system calls to deliver notifications. A notification is a message that reifies 
and describes an occurred event. Notifications are injected into the event sys- 
tem rather than being published towards a specific receiver. They are conveyed 
by the underlying notification service to those consumers that have registered 
a matching subscription (sub). Subscriptions describe the kind of notifications 
consumers are interested in. In some systems producers are required to issue 
advertisements to describe the notifications they are about to publish. 

The expressiveness of the notification service is determined by its language 
used for specifying subscriptions and the data model of the transmitted notifi- 
cations. Subject- and type-based addressing exists [ 2212 18 | . but the most flexible 
scheme is offered by content-based filtering m- Filters are boolean functions on 
the entire content of a notification and a common way to implement subscrip- 
tions. Together with the typically used name/ value-pairs data model, subscrip- 
tions look like: {service = “parking”), {location = “100 Rebeca Drive”), {cost < 
“3 EURO”), {car-type > “compact”). The Java Message Service (JMS), for ex- 
ample, uses a combination of subjects and content-based addressing. 

The notification service for our scenario is distributed, of course, to meet the 
mobility scenario and scalability considerations. The communication topology 
of the pub/sub system is given by a graph, which is assumed to be acyclic 
and connected (Fig. The graph consists of brokers and clients. The edges are 
point-to-point, FIFO order communication links, e.g., TCP connections, that are 
error-free, a common assumption that can be relieved later. This model simplifies 
the presentation and opens up implementation-dependent options, like using 
Multicast, to improve communication performance. Brokers are processes that 
route the notifications along multiple hops to the appropriate clients. Three types 
of brokers are distinguished: Local brokers constitute the clients’ access point 
to the middleware and are part of the communication library loaded into the 
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clients; they are not represented in the graph, but only used for implementation 
issues. A local broker is connected to at most one border broker. Border brokers 
form the boundary of the distributed communication middleware and maintain 
connections to local brokers, i.e., the clients. Inner brokers are connected to other 
inner or border brokers and do not maintain any connections to clients. 

The individual processes are assumed to have local real-time clocks that are 
synchronized using a standard protocol like NTP. While we postulate that there 
is no upper bound on the message delivery delay, we assume that the delays 
satisfy some probability distribution so that an expected delivery time can be 
computed statistically. 

2.2 Content-Based Routing 

Each broker maintains a routing table that determines the decision in which di- 
rections a notification is forwarded. Each table entry is a pair (E, L) containing 
a filter and the link from which it was received, denoting that a matching sub- 
scription is to be forwarded along L. The routing decision is assumed to be an 
atomic operation so that the end-to-end sender FIFO characteristic holds. The 
routing tables are maintained to correspond to the available information about 
active consumers and their subscriptions. Each broker forwards these informa- 
tion according to the routing algorithm used. 

The simplest form of routing is simple routing: active filters are simply added 
to the routing tables with the link they originated from. Obviously, this is not 
optimal with respect to routing table sizes, which grow with the number of 
subscriptions. A first improvement is to check and combine filters that are equal. 
More generally, the eovering routing strategy p| tests whether a filter accepts 
a superset of notifications of a second filter F2, and in this case replaces all 
occurrences of F2 assigned to the same link in the routing table, significantly 
decreasing the table size. In a second step, if no cover can be found in a given 
set of filters, merging can be used to create new filters that are covers of existing 
ones m- Only the resulting merged filter is forwarded to neighbor brokers, 
where it covers and replaces the base filters. 

3 Publish/Subscribe Systems and Mobility 

In this section we analyze and discuss the basic issues involved when adding mo- 
bility support to a pub/sub infrastructure. We identify and define two orthogonal 
forms of mobility (physical and logical mobility) and discuss the requirements 
of a system supporting both types of mobility. 

3.1 Mobility Issues in Publish/Subscribe Middleware 

Mobile clients have many characteristics, among them the need to disconnect 
from the network for different reasons. Be it for geographical, administrative, or 
power saving reasons, being connected to the same broker all the time is no longer 
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possible. Hence, we have to take into account that clients will disconnect from 
their border broker once in a while. The middleware has to deal with moving 
clients and the possibility that a disconnected client reconnects at the same or 
a different broker later. 

A first step towards mobility is to enhance existing pub/sub middleware to 
allow for roaming clients so that existing applications can be used in mobile en- 
vironments. This means that the interfaces for accessing the middleware and the 
applications on top are not required to change. More importantly, the quality of 
service offered by the middleware must not degrade substantially. The resulting 
location transparency is necessary to make existing applications mobile, e.g., 
stock quote monitoring seamlessly transferred from PCs to PDAs. 

On the other hand, future applications do not want complete transparency, 
but rely on awareness of mobility. More specifically, mobility support should 
blend out unwanted phenomena, like disconnectedness, and enforce wanted be- 
havior, like the location awareness in location-based services. Consequently, ex- 
tending the interface of the pub/sub middleware to facilitate location awareness 
is a promising open issue, since most existing work concentrated on the trans- 
parency only. 

When roaming, clients change (at least some portion of) the context they are 
operating in, and they might want to react to these changes, e.g., to adapt their 
subscriptions. However, an appropriate infrastructure support has to relieve the 
application from having to react “manually” to all changes. The middleware 
should rather offer an automated adaptation to context changes, i.e., facilitat- 
ing location dependency. This leads to a different notion of mobility and we 
distinguish: 

— Physical mohility: A client that is physically mobile disconnects for certain 
periods of time and has different border brokers along its itinerary through 
the infrastructure. The main concern of physical mobility is location trans- 
parency. 

— Logical mohility: A client that is logically mobile is aware of its location 
changes. In order to relieve the client from adapting manually to new loca- 
tions, the main concern of logical mobility is automated location awareness 
within the pub/sub middleware. 

Physical and logical mobility are two orthogonal aspects of mobility. Since 
the physical layout of a pub/sub system is usually fixed and its layout does 
usually not correspond to geographical realities, it seems reasonable to separate 
the two notions of mobility. In this paper, we assume logical mobility to be a 
refinement of physical mobility in that a client remains connected to the same 
broker when roaming logically. The two notions have different quality of service 
requirements and therefore different solutions are developed to match both. 

3.2 Physical Mobility 

Physical mobility is similar to what in the area of mobile computing is called 
terminal mohility or roaming. A client accesses the system through a certain 
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number of access points (GSM base stations, WLAN access points, or border 
brokers) . When moving physically, the client may get out of reach of one access 
point and move into the reach of a second access point which are not necessarily 
overlapping. In general we cannot expect to have seamless access to the bro- 
ker network but more a sequence of phases of connectedness, e.g., on the daily 
route between home and office. In this setting we analyze the quality of service 
requirements from the viewpoint of roaming clients: 

— Interface. Obviously, the interface to the pub/sub system must not change 
as legacy applications are not aware of mobility. 

— Completeness. Despite intermittent disconnects, the pub/sub middleware 
delivers all notifications for a client eventually. This is the core requirement 
for transparency. 

— Ordering. Sender FIFO ordering was guaranteed in Section |2| and it is an 
eligible feature in the mobile case, too. 

— Responsiveness. The delay of relocating a roaming client should be minimal 
to maximize the responsiveness of the system. This has to be taken into 
account when designing a relocation protocol. 



Possible Solutions. One solution would be to rely on Mobile IP HZI for con- 
necting clients to border brokers, hiding physically mobility in the network layer. 
The drawback, however, is that the communication is also hidden from the pub/ 
sub middleware, which is then not able to draw from any notification delivery 
localities or routing optimizations, thereby possibly violating the requirement 
of responsiveness. Such an approach might only be feasible if the physical and 
logical layout of a given system is completely orthogonal. 

A different, naive solution to implement physical mobility would be to use 
sequences of sub-unsub-sub calls to register a client at a new broker. When a 
client moves from border broker Bi to B 2 , it simply unsubscribes at Bi and (re-) 
subscribes at B 2 , without any support in the middleware. But a client may not 
detect leaving the range of a broker and is in this case not able to unsubscribe 
at its old location. Even more severely, during its time of disconnectedness, the 
client might miss several notifications or get duplicates, even if notifications are 
flooded in the network and the location change is instantaneous. This problem 
is depicted in Figure El Hence, this solution is not complete and we outline an 
algorithm in Section 0 that takes into account all requirements stated above. 
The complete algorithm is detailed in ES]. 

3.3 Logical Mobility 

While physical mobility is a rather technical issue invisible to the application, 
logical mobility involves location awareness. An example for logical mobility is 
when clients move around a house or building that is served by only one border 
broker. In this case, the user might be interested to receive just those notifications 
that refer to the room he is currently located in. Note that a client can be both 
logically and physically mobile at the same time. 
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Fig. 2. Missing notifications in a flooding scenario. 



A logically mobile client moving from one location to another, e.g., from 
one room to the other in a company building, will expect a frictionless change 
of location explicitly without a notable setup time after having changed from 
its own office to the conference room next door. The adaptation of some location- 
dependent subscription should take place “instantaneously” . Intuitively, we 
would like to experience the notion of being subscribed to “everything, every- 
where, all the time” and increase the reactivity of the system to moving clients. 

Location-Dependent Filters. A pub/sub system that offers location-dependent 
filters has the same interface as a regular pub/sub system (i.e., it offers the 
pub, sub, unsub, notify primitives). However, in specifying subscription filters 
for name/ value pairs referring to “'‘'location'’'’ it supports a new primitive to spec- 
ify things like “all notifications where the attribute location equals my current 
location” . More precisely, we postulate a specific marker myloc that can be used 
in a subscription. The marker stands for a specific set of locations that depend 
on the current location of the client. For example, a client could issue a subscrip- 
tion for all free parking spaces in the vicinity of his current location as follows: 
{service = “parking”), (Zocatzon G myloc) , {car-type > “compact”). 

The set of locations associated with the marker is taken from a particular 
range L of locations. This set is application dependent and can, for instance, 
contain all the different rooms of a building, all the streets of a town, or all the 
geographical coordinates given by a GPS system up to a certain granularity. 
Given a notification with the attribute location, the subscription {location G 
myloc) will evaluate to true for a particular client at location y if and only if 
X G myloc{y) where myloc{y) is the specific set of locations associated with y. 
In this case we say that the notification matches the location-dependent filter. 

The simplest form of myloc{y) is simply the set {y}. In this case a notification 
matches the subscription ii x = y. But in the car example, the car driver looking 
for a parking space might want to specify: 

{location = “at most two blocks away from myloc”) 

In this case, myloc corresponds to all elements of L that satisfy this requirement. 
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Fig. 3. Blackout period after subscribing with simple routing a) and flooding with 
client-side filtering b). 



A Tentative but Incomplete Solution for Logical Mobility. While location-de- 
pendent filters are not directly supported by current pub/sub middleware, one 
might argue that it is not very difficult to emulate them on top of currently 
available systems in this case. The idea would be to build a wrapper around an 
existing system that follows the location changes of the users and transparently 
unsubscribes to the old location and subscribes to the new one when the user 
moves. However, depending on the internal routing strategy of the event system, 
it may lead to unexpected results. The routing strategies deployed in many ex- 
isting content-based event systems such as Siena |H1, Elvin j2^, and Rebeca cni 
lead to blackout periods where no notifications are delivered. The problem is that 
it usually takes an unnegligible time delay to process a new subscription. After 
subscribing to a filter, it takes some time td until the subscription is propagated 
to a potential source. Then it takes at least another td time until a notification 
reaches the subscriber. This phenomenon is depicted in Figure 13^. (Note that 
the delay td may be different for different notification sources and may change 
over time.) If the client remains at any new location less than 2td time, then the 
subscriber will “starve”, i.e., it will receive little or no notifications. 

An Intuitive but Inefficient Solution. Another basic solution that can be immedi- 
ately built using existing technology is again based on flooding. The local broker 
can then decide to deliver a notification to a client depending on the client’s 
current location (see Figure Eh). Obviously, flooding prevents the blackout peri- 
ods, which were present in the previous solution, but it should be equally clear 
that flooding is a very expensive routing strategy especially for large pub/sub 
systems m- 

Quality of Service of Logical Mobility. Interestingly, while flooding is very ex- 
pensive and therefore not desirable, it comes very close to the quality of service 
that we would like to achieve for logical mobility, namely to the notion of be- 
ing subscribed to “everything, everywhere, all the time” . The problem is that 
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Fig. 4. Defining the quality of service for logical mobility using virtual notifications 
that arrives at the consumer just at the time of the location change from y to 2. 



it is hard to precisely define the behavior of flooding without reverting to some 
unpleasantly theoretical constructions of operational semantics. 

With logical mobility there is, however, no danger of receiving a notification 
twice because the consumer remains attached to the same “delivery path” . The 
quality of service we require for logical mobility therefore is simply stated as 
follows: On change of location from x to y, all notifications should be delivered 
to the consumer “as if” flooding were used as underlying routing strategy. This 
statement is made a little more concrete in Figure 0 where the sequence of 
notifications generated by any consumer is divided into epochs that correspond 
to when the notification actually arrives at the consumer (the epoch borders 
between location y and 2 are drawn as a virtual notification Uy^z). We require 
that all notifications matching the current location-dependent subscription from 
every such epoch must be delivered. Intuitively, the epochs define the semantics 
of flooding. 

4 Notification Delivery with Roaming Clients 

In this section we sketch an algorithm for extending standard Rebeca brokers 
to cope with roaming mobile clients, maintaining their subscriptions as well as 
guaranteeing the required quality of service described in the previous section. 

Apart from guaranteeing uninterrupted notification delivery together with 
transparency of mobility, our algorithm also guarantees that the “old” border 
broker (i.e., the broker to which the roaming client was formaly attached) will 
eventually receive an equivalent to an explicit sign-off from the client, so that it 
can garbage collect all resources allocated to this specific client. In this process 
the algorithm also guarantees that any routing path to the old location related 
to the client will be deleted. 
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4.1 Main Idea 

The basic idea is to maintain a “virtual counterpart” of a roaming client at the 
last known location until some broker at a new location is claiming responsibility 
and then merge “actual” and “virtual” client in such a way that no notification 
is lost or delivered twice. 

In the light of the quality of service requirements from the previous section, a 
realistic choice to devise such an algorithm has to employ the following features: 

— Reactive model. The relocation algorithm has to be reactive, i.e., no explicit 
MoveOut or un-subscribe at the old location should be needed. 

— Distribution. To enhance responsiveness, the algorithm adheres to strict lo- 
cality; the approach is completely distributed, buffers notifications wherever 
necessary, and restricts reconfiguration of the broker network to the smallest 
possible subgraph. 

— Completeness. By introducing distributed buffers within the border brokers 
the algorithm guarantees completeness within the boundaries of time and/or 
space limitations of buffering approaches. 

— Pub/sub adherence. All communication related to the relocation protocol 
is done within and based on the broker network. Other approaches using 
some sort of direct, out-of-band communication between old and new broker 
might introduce problems of ordering, duplicate detection, or even message 
loss. This can be avoided by only using communication mechanisms offered 
by the pub/sub middleware. 

Example. We illustrate the relocation process using the simple example scenario 
on the left of Fig. El for a single producer and consumer; the generalization 
for multiple producers is indicated on the right of Fig. 0 and a more detailed 
description can be found in m- 

Assume client C is moving from the location at broker Bq to another location 
at broker Bi. This refers to step 1 in the figure. After the client has detected the 
change of location and broker it automatically re-issues a subscription together 
with the last received sequence number for this subscription (e.g., (C, F, 123), 
with 123 being the last known sequence number annotated by the former border 
broker; step 3). Broker B\ will detect that this client has moved and must be 
relocated. Note that neither client nor broker need to have any knowledge about 
the old location Bq. Broker Bi then starts the relocation process by sending a 
special message to its neigboring brokers. 

The goal of the relocation process is to divert the delivery paths from pro- 
ducer P to C to the new location. During this process, the brokers propagate 
the subscription through B2 and B3 to broker B4. Here the old and new path 
from producer P to client C meet (dotted and dashed line, respectively) . Broker 
B 4 is aware of this by inspecting its routing table and its list of received adver- 
tisements, and comparing it to the subscription received. As B 4 has an old entry 
for this subscription, B4 sends a fetch request (C, F, 123, B4) along the old path 
to Bq and already starts routing all newly received notifications from P along 
the new path. 
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Fig. 5. A moving client scenario with one producer (left) and more than one producer 
(right). 



When receiving the fetch request along the path to the old broker all 
brokers along this path update their routing tables such that they are point- 
ing into the direction of B4. Bq as last recipient replays all events buffered in 
the virtual counterpart of (C,F) beginning with the sequence number initially 
given by C to B\ (here 124 ). The counterpart sends a message with a replay 
of all notifications received in the meantime along the path into the direction 
of B4. As all intermediate brokers have already updated their routing tables, 
the replay eventually reaches Bi via B4 and is delivered to C . In the meantime, 
Bi has buffered all notifications that have arrived for C and delivers the old 
messages from Bq first before delivering the “new” messages from its own buffer 
to guarantee the correct delivery order. 

Broker Bq at the old location can garbage collect all resources formerly as- 
sociated with C, and so can Bq, resulting in the new routing path between P 
and C as shown in Fig. ^ 

4.2 Discussion 

This example should give a feeling of how relocation and adaptation of the 
delivery paths is performed in a fully distributed fashion. Through the use of 
administrative control messages, and buffering and replay mechanisms the algo- 
ritm makes good use of the already builtin features of Rebeca. Covering and 
merging can be exploited, too, if the fetch request sent by B4 is directed towards 
both matching advertisments and covering filters. 

5 Location-Dependent Filters for Logical Mobility 

We now describe the algorithmic solution to the scenario where clients are only 
logically mobile, i.e., they remain attached to a single border broker. 
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Fig. 6. Network setting for the example. 



5.1 Main Idea 

Consider an arbitrary routing path between a producer (publisher) and a con- 
sumer (subscriber). This path consists of a sequence of brokers Bi, B 2 , ■ ■ ■ , Bk-i, 
Bk where B\ is the local broker of the consumer and Bk is the local broker of the 
producer (Figure El shows the setup for fc = 3). Assume the consumer has issued 
a location-dependent subscription F. Using the “usual” content-based routing 
algorithms, the current value F of F, which instantiates the marker variable 
with the current location, would permeate the network in such a way that the 
filters along the routing path allow a matching subscription published by the 
producer to reach the consumer. Formally, the filters Fi, F 2 , . ■ . , Fk along the 
links between the brokers should maintain a set-inclusion property 

Fk 2 Fk-i U . . . D F 2 U D Fo = F. 



If F is the only active subscription in the network and if the subscription has 
permeated the network, the above formula can be simplified to 

Fk = Fk-i = . . . = F2 = Fi = Fq = F . 

Obviously, if for any new value F of F a new subscription must flow through the 
network towards the producers, notifications published in the meantime might go 
unnoticed. The idea of the proposed scheme is to always have the local broker 
of the consumer do perfect client-side filtering (i.e., set Fq = F), but to let 
possible future notifications reach brokers that are nearer to the consumer so 
that their delay to reach the consumer is lower once the consumer switches to a 
new location. 

Let T denote the set of time values, which for simplicity we will assume to 
be the set of natural numbers N. Let L denote the set of all consumer locations. 
Then we define a function loc : T ^ L that describes the movement of the 
consumer over time. For example, for a location set L = {a, 6, c, d} a possible 
value of loc is {(1, a), (2, 6), (3, d), . . .} meaning that at time 1, the consumer’s 
location is a, at time 2 it is 5 and so on. 

We assume that loc is subject to some movement restrictions, which in effect 
define a maximum speed of movement for the consumer. We assume that such 
a restriction is given by a movement graph such as the one depicted in Figure Q 
The graph formalizes which locations can be reached from which locations in 
one movement step of the consumer. One movement step has some application- 
defined correspondence to one time step. 
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Fig. 7. Movement graph defining movement restrictions of a consumer. 

Given the function loc and a movement graph, it is possible to define a 
function ploc : L x N — >■ 2^ of possible (future) locations (the notation 2^ 
denotes the powerset of L, i.e., the set of all subsets of L). The function takes a 
current location x and a number of consumer steps q > 0 and returns the set of 
possible locations, which the consumer could be in starting from x after q steps 
in the movement graph. 

Since a possible move of the consumer always is to remain at the same loca- 
tion, for all locations x G L and all q G N we should require that 

ploc{x,q) C ploc{x,q + 1). (1) 

Taking the example values from above, possible values for ploc are as follows: 

ploc{a, 0) = {a} ploc{a, 1) = {a, 6, c} ploc{a, 2) = {a, b, c, d} 

Now, if the consumer is at location a, for example, every broker along the 
path towards a producer should subscribe for ploc{a,q) for some q, which is an 
increasing sequence of natural numbers depending on i and the network char- 
acteristics. If the time it takes for a broker to process a new subscription is in 
the order of the time a client remains at one particular location, then the in- 
dividual filters Fi along the sample network setting in Figure 0 should be set 
as Fi = ploc{a,i), e.g., Fq = ploc{a,0) = {a}, Fi = ploc{a,l) = {a,b,c} and 
so on. This requirement should be maintained throughout location changes by 
the consumer. For example, whenever a consumer moves from an old location 
a; to a new location y, the corresponding client node must declare the new lo- 
cation by sending a message to its broker Bi . This will cause Bi to change the 
location-dependent part of filter Fq for client-side filtering from the old to the 
new location. Broker Bi updates its routing table appropriately. 

In general, broker Bi sends a message with the new location to i?i+i instruct- 
ing it to change Fi from ploc{x,i) to ploc{y,i) and consequently to update the 
routing table by removing certain locations and adding new locations. Remov- 
ing and adding new locations corresponds to unsubscribing and subscribing to 
the corresponding filters. The normal Rebeca administration messages can be 
used to do this. Note that Equation Q] guarantees the subset relationship, which 
should always hold on every path between producer and consumer. 

5.2 Example 

As an example, consider the value of loc where at time 1 the client is in location 
a, at time 2 at 6 and at time 3 at d in the movement graph depicted in Figure Q 
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Table 1. Values of ploc{x,t) for the example setting. 



t 


X = a 


X = b 


X = c 


X = d 


0 


{a} 


{b} 


{c} 


{d} 


1 


{a,b,c} 


{a,b,d} 


{a,c, d} 


{b,c,d} 


2 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


3 


{a, b, c, d} 


{ 0 , b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 



Table 2. Values of filters in example setting. 



time t 


Fs 


F 2 


Fi 


Fo 


0 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, fe, c, d} 


{a,b,c} 


{a} 


1 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a,b,d} 


{b} 


2 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{b,c, d} 


{d} 



Table Ogives the values of ploc for all locations and the first four time instances. 
For f = 0 the value of ploc is equal to the current location. For t = 1 it returns 
all locations reachable in one time step in the movement graph, etc. 

Now assume again the setting depicted in Figure 0 The values of Table 0 
directly determine the filter settings for Fq, ... as shown in Table El At time 
t = 1 the client moves to location b. This means that Fq changes from {a} to {6} 
and that F\ must unsubscribe to c and subscribe to d, yielding F\ = {a,b,d}. 
At time t = 2 the client moves to d, causing Fq to change to {c?} and Fi to 
unsubscribe to a and subscribe to c. All other filters remain unchanged. 

The example nicely shows that the method does some sort of “restricted 
flooding”, i.e, all notifications reach broker B 2 but from there the uncertainty is 
restricted and so is the flow of notifications forwarded by i? 2 - In fact, the method 
described above using the ploc function can be regarded as an abstraction of both 
“trivial” implementations discussed in Section Q (i.e., both implementations are 
instantiations of our scheme), as we explain in the following section. 



5.3 Adaptivity 

The example setting above assumes that processing a new subscription by a 
broker takes about as long as a consumer stays at one particular location. Ob- 
viously, it will usually take much less time to process a subscription even if slow 
or wireless network connections are used (user movement will be in the order 
of seconds while network delay will be in the order of milliseconds). We now 
present a scheme that adapts the level of “buffering” in the network to the av- 
erage movement time of the client. Our algorithm, which for lack of space is 
detailed in jO], satisfies this form of adaptivity. 

In the following, we denote the average time a client remains at one location 
by A and the time it takes to process a sufficiently large batch of sub /unsub 
messages between brokers Bi and by Si. If the client moves very slowly, 

meaning that the sum of all Si is still less than A, we would like the scheme 
to behave like the trivial sub/unsuh solution. For the example setting from the 
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Table 3. Values of ploc{x,t) for trivial sub /unsub implementation (top) and flooding 
with client-side filtering (bottom). 



ploc{x,t) for global sub/ unsub 


t 


X = a 


X = b 


X = c 


X = d 


0 


{«} 


{b} 


{c} 


{d} 


1 


{a,6,c} 


{a,b,d} 


{a,c,d} 


{6,c, d} 


2 


{a,b,c} 


{a,b,d} 


{a,c,d} 


{b,c,d} 


3 


{a,b,c} 


{a,b,d} 


{a,c,d} 


{b,c,d} 



ploc(x,t) for flooding 


t 


X = a 


X = b 


X = c 


X = d 


0 


{a} 


{b} 


{c} 


{d} 


1 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


2 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


3 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 



Table 4. Values of ploc(x,t) for the example setting with concrete timing values. 



t 


X = a 


X = b 


X = c 


X = d 


0 


{a} 


{b} 


{c} 


{d} 


1 


{a,b,c} 


{a,b,d} 


{a,c, d} 


{6,c, d} 


2 


{a,b,c} 


{a,b,d} 


{a,c, d} 


{b,c,d} 


3 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 


{a, b, c, d} 



previous section this would mean that ploc has values like in the top part of 
Table 0 (note that the algorithm always has to provide information for “the 
next” user location to maintain the semantics of flooding). On the other hand, 
if the client moves very fast and A is much smaller than c5i, the method should 
revert to flooding (i.e., ploc values like in the bottom part of Table EJ- 

If A is neither very large nor very small, what values should ploc acquire? 
The idea is to relate multiples of A to the increasing sum of the 6 i as follows: 
Whenever the sum of Si results in a value larger than the next multiple of A 
then the value of ploc must “take a step” . As an example, assume the following 
values (all in milliseconds): A = 100, = 120, S 2 = 50, ^3 = 50, S 4 = 20. Now 

consider Figure 0 where the sums of these values have been put on a single scale. 
The ploc value for client-side Altering (Fq) is fixed to the current location of 
the client. Since it takes longer for the brokers Bi and B 2 to process a location 
change than the client moves, the system must insert a level of buffering at this 
point, i.e., ploc must cater for one additional step of uncertainty at this stage. 

Considering that (5i -I- ^2 < 2 • Z\, a location change can be processed fast 
enough between B 2 and B 3 so that no additional buffering is necessary at this 
point. However, the sum 5i -|- <52 + ^3 > 2- A, and so ploc must have one additional 
step between B^ and B 4 . The resulting values in the example setting for ploc 
are shown in Table 0 
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Fig. 8. Estimating ploc steps with respect to concrete timing bounds. 



5.4 Discussion 

The operations “subscribe” and “unsubscribe” in the algorithm refer to oper- 
ations performed on the original routing table of the corresponding broker. In 
Rebeca, these operations exploit the optimizations of the underlying routing 
strategy. For example, in covering-based routing, subscribing to a filter F may 
have no effect on the routing table if there already exists a filter F' that covers 
F. The messages about location changes replace the administrative messages 
that are sent to spread the information about new subscriptions. 

We have informally analyzed the total number of messages (notifications and 
administrative messages) generated by our new algorithm for an arguably realis- 
tic network setting, exactly one consumer and two different speeds of consumer 
movement: fast movement {A = Is) and slow (Z\ = 10s). We compare the results 
of these calculations with the total number of messages generated by flooding 
in Figure O (see jO] for a detailed description of the system assumptions and the 
derivation of these numbers) . It is interesting to see that although our algorithm 
generates administrative messages on all network links for every location change 
of the consumer, the fraction of messages saved is still considerable. We also note 
that many of the assumptions made in calculating these figures have been very 
conservative. For example, we assume that there is only one consumer in the 
network and that notifications are generated by the producers according to a 
uniform distribution over set of locations. Both assumptions prevent the routing 
strategy optimizations of Rebeca to play to their strengths. 

6 Conclusions 

This paper has presented an approach to support mobility in existing publish/ 
subscribe middleware. We have analyzed the problem of mobility from the view- 
point of the event-based paradigm and have identified two separate flavors of 
mobility. While physical mobility is tied to the notion of rebinding a client to 
different brokers and can be implemented transparently, logical mobility refers to 
a certain form of location awareness offering a client a fine-grained control over 
notification delivery in the form of location-dependent filters. We have sketched 
how both notions can be implemented within the existing Rebeca event system 
to exploit its refined routing strategies. 

It is quite obvious that even both of our solutions together cannot claim 
to solve all problems related to mobility or together with Rebeca constitute 
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Fig. 9. Total number of messages generated for flooding and two scenarios of the new 
algorithm {A = Is and A = 10s). Note that the y axis has a logarithmic scale. The x 
axis denotes time in seconds. 



a complete mobile computing middleware. In some worst case scenarios both 
algorithms may lead to undesirable behavior like missing notifications or even 
starvation of a client, i.e., where a client does not receive notifications due to 
the latency of the event middleware. For example, this is the case if a client 
is just too fast for the infrastructure to adapt or if some network links within 
the broker network are too slow. We have attempted to alleviate these problems 
by designing adaptive solutions that should work in and can be tuned to most 
real world scenarios. A detailed analysis of the behavior of the solutions in more 
extreme and dynamic network settings is a point for future research. 

Many other interesting problems concerning the combination of mobility and 
pub/sub infrastructures remain. For example, location-dependent filters may be 
generalized to “dynamic filters” that depend on a function of the local state 
of the client (not only its current location), like a client interested in receiving 
notifications for sales that he still can afford. Currently, we are investigating 
how logical and physical mobility can be integrated to allow for logically mobile 
clients roaming beyond the boundaries of a single broker. First results using 
the idea of logical mobility to deal with the uncertainty of roaming with mobile 
clients and “pre-subscribe” to information at brokers at possible next locations 
seem promising but need further investigation. 
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Abstract. Dynamic adaptability of distributed components, nowadays 
scarcely supported, should become a basic principle of future middle- 
ware platforms. While most related work envisage somewhat large soft- 
ware reconfigurations, we explore in this paper fine-grained adaptations 
which intervene within component boundaries. Our experiments are con- 
ducted in the framework of the Comet middleware. Dynamic adaptabil- 
ity is supported in Comet through distributed protocols that can be 
applied at runtime. These protocols may locally denote intrusive mod- 
ihcations which are abstracted through the notion of role. Functional 
roles are used to describe all-purpose adaptations. We use hook roles 
as wrappers around existing functionalities. Finally, filter roles interfere 
with the communication layer. The expressiveness of these complemen- 
tary abstractions are illustrated in various examples involving non-trivial 
system adaptations for distributed debugging and communication flow 
synchronization. A preliminary but promising quantitative evaluation of 
our adaptation engine under real-world conditions is proposed. We also 
discuss the difficult but crucial issue of verifying such dynamic adapta- 
tions in terms of type, access and security contracts. 

Keywords: Dynamic Adaptability, Component-based Middleware, 
Fine-grain adaptations. Event-based Asynchronous Communications, 
Strong typing 



1 Introduction 

The dynamic adaptability of computer systems - their ability to be modified at 
runtime - represents nowadays a prominent research topic 

In mainstream middleware platforms such as CORBA or RMI, introducing 
a new distributed service (i.e. common service) in a running application repre- 
sents a fairly complex process. Some components of the system must be updated 
so that they can participate to the new envisaged interactions. To do so, these 
components must be stopped as well as all their interacting counterparts. Then, 

* This work is supported by the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science (JSPS) 
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developers may add the code needed to support the new service. Finally, the 
application must be deployed again. But in many recent systems and most es- 
pecially Internet-based applications, a continuous mode of service delivery is 
expected from both providers and clients. Put in other words, the components 
of such systems cannot be stopped so easily. There are also cases where compo- 
nents may not be stopped for safety reasons. 

In order to adress these issues, it is our belief that next-generation middle- 
ware environments should provide extensive support for dynamic adaptatability. 
However, the participation for already deployed components to new distributed 
services in a dynamic manner may involve intrusive functional and control-level 
changes. This challenges in a fundamental way the well-established middleware 
environments. Obviously, these mainstream infrastructures lack abstractions and 
mechanisms to support dynamic changes P). 

Researchers mostly investigated dynamic adaptability by means of software 
reconfigurations such as component replacements. We adopt in this paper a 
complementary point of view by focusing on finer-grained dynamic adaptations. 
To explore this direction, we conceived an experimental middleware platform 
called Comet mi- Adaptation requirements are abstracted in Comet through 
the notion of protocol. At the operational level, such protocols can be dynami- 
cally applied on already-deployed and running components. The problem in this 
setting is that the components possess no knowledge about the protocols they 
are supposed to participate in. In consequence, we have to (1) allow the sim- 
ple and independent description of the implied local adaptations as well as (2) 
ensure their consistent and efficient operationalization. We address these require- 
ments by abstractions called roles which fall in three complementary categories. 
Functional roles support general-purpose adaptations. Hook roles are wrappers 
around existing functionalities that can be plugged-in dynamically. Finally, fil- 
ter role interfere with the communication layer and support behavioral changes. 
Fine-grain dynamic adaptation is obtained through the runtime assignment of 
such roles within component boundaries. Kernel- level mechanisms must be pro- 
posed in order to verify this profound impact on the system. It is also decisive 
to evaluate this impact in terms of performance. 

The organization of this paper is as follows. Sect. El presents an overview 
of the Comet middleware using a distributed multimedia system as an example. 
Through this case study, we introduce the important concepts of eomponent and 
event, which are ubiquitous in our approach. The fundamental abstractions for 
dynamic adaptation, namely the protocols and roles, are then presented in Sect. 
El The foundations of an adaptive service for distributed debugging is presented 
as an illustration. We propose in Sect.Elto evaluate our adaptation engine using a 
somewhat more sophisticated protocol for adaptive event flow synchronization. 
We then address the difficult but crucial issue of verifying these fine-grained 
adaptations in Sect.O Finally, we present an overview of related work and then 
conclude the discussion. 
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2 The Comet Middleware 

2.1 Principles 

As for other distributed event-based systems 0, the Comet middleware is based 
on the component/ event dichotomy. While components perform local computa- 
tions, the data they exchange with each other are described by typed events. 
The main originality of the approach is to enforce the extraction of the coupling 
relation among components using two fundamental principles : structural and 
control-level decoupling. By structural decoupling, we mean that components are 
transparently localized and may not reference directly other components. The 
coupling relation is expressed using typed connections that are established at 
runtime. The type information attached to connections completely capture the 
routing semantics. While we do not discuss this feature in the present paper, we 
show in m that this added to the introduction of a proper subtyping relation 
results in a powerful type-hased multicast communication model. Control-level 
decoupling between components relies on asynchronous communications. When 
a component emits an event, there is no impact on its local control-flow. As a 
consequence of fulfilling these two decoupling principles, it is possible to dynam- 
ically change the structure of the applications by adding/removing components 
and connections. This represents the proper definition of dynamic adaptability 
in Comet. 

The original semantics of the Comet middleware are captured by constructs 
of the language substrate of the platform, namely Scope. The Scope language 
is to Comet what is, for example, Java to RMI : the language layer of the 
middleware environment. Scope programs are compiled to standard java source 
codcQ. The basic Scope features are discussed more thoroughly in m 

2.2 Example: Distributed Multimedia 

The example described in this section is a simple distributed multimedia appli- 
cation. It consists in client components requesting multimedia streams to ded- 
icated servers. Despite its simplicity, this example captures interestingly the 
client/server semantics expressed in Comet terms. 

Components. The following definition shows the structure of the multimedia 
clients we will deploy: 

component MMClient { 
receive MMEvent; send MMRequest; 
when( MM Event event) { 

// show the multimedia contents 
show(event); } 

void askServer( MM Request request) { 

// send a server request 
send(request); } } 



^ Source-to-source Scope compilers are also available for Scheme and Common Lisp. 
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The receive declaration and the corresponding when construct together de- 
fine a reactive block for type MMEvent0. Clients react by showing the contents 
of received multimedia events (show method). The askServer method is used 
to send a request event to a server. Note that the send primitive does not here 
references any explicit destination and as such follows our structural decoupling 
principle. In a similar way, we can give definition for servers: 



component MMServer { 
receive MMRequest; send MMEvent; 
when(MMRequest request) { 

/ / subclasses refine this method 
doRequest( request); 

} 



component VideoServer extends MMServer { 
receive MMRequest; send VideoEvent; 
double _frame_rate; // Frame rate field 
void doRequest(MMRequest req) { 

... In a loop for the whole video 
send(req. sender, new VideoEvent(...) 

... } } 



The general structure of a multimedia server is described by the left def- 
inition. Events of type MMRequest, when received, denote client requests for 
multimedia streams. Operational servers must refine the doRequest method to 
generate the corresponding contents. A refinement for video servers is described 
partially on the right. Such a server will emit a serie of unicast video frames 
to the requesting client0. Of course, there are many details we do not explain 
here. Note however the declaration of the _f rame_rate field, which represents as 
expected the current “speed” of the server; we will refer to this field later on. 



Events. As explained previously, events represent the data exchanged by com- 
ponents at runtime. These are abstracted through the definition of an event 
type. For example, we can describe video frames using the following event type 
definition: 

event VideoEvent is MMEvent { 
slot .contents type Deltalmage; 
slot .serial type int; 
slot .gentime type long; 

VideoEvent(Deltalmage ic, int is, long ig) { 

.contents = ic; .serial = is; .gentime = ig; 

} 

Deltalmage getContents() { return .contents;} 

int getSerial() { return .serial; } 

long getGenTime() { return .gentime; } } 

The type VideoEvent describes differential frames within video streams. In 
order to support different categories of multimedia contents, we take advantage 
of the subtyping relation among event types. We may for example define subtypes 

^ Receive/when declarations seems redundant but in fact address different problems: 
respectively type negociations among component and reaction semantics. For exam- 
ple, one receive declaration might refer to multiple when constructs. 

® Events are of course not multicast from servers to clients. We use the sender slot 
of events to identify the request’s origin. Since it is a relative reference, we do not 
break the structural decoupling rule. 
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for sound and voice streams, as well as synchronization events m- There also 
exists a most-generic event-type called Event which is a supertype of all the 
event types. 

Instantiation and Connection. In order to start a distributed application from 
the previous definitions, we first have to deploy some client and server compo- 
nents. This is done using a simple instantiate primitive whose syntax is: 

comp = instantiate( ComponentType, location) 

Suppose for example that we have deployed two clients (mmclient and 
mmclient2 of type MMclient) as well as a video server (vserver of type 
VideoServer). We then have to connect dynamically our components altogether. 
Analyzing the component type is an important preliminary for connection. This 
type is decomposed into an input type (received events) and an output type 
(emitted events). To connect the server to the client, we may use the MMRequest 
since it is emitted by the client and received by the server. This connection 
establishment is performed using the connect primitive as follow^: 

connect(mmclient, vserver, MMRequest) 

Similarly, we can connect back the server to the client for the video frame 
communications : 

connect(vserver, mmclient, VideoEvent) 

Here, the connection is granted since we used a subtype for connection: clients 
can interpret events of type MMEvent denoting more general events than just 
video frames. If we connect our two clients this way, we obtain the architecture 
depicted on Fig. Q 



2.3 Component Internals 

The client and server components described in the previous section are in fact 
higher-order components. If we look inside each of these components, we reveal 
an internal architecture of sub-components. These inner architectures expose 
very similar properties if compared to the higher-order ones: explicit coupling 
relation and event-based communication. They differ only in the fact that sub- 
components are not distributed and can communicate synchronously as well as 
asynchronously. 

By default, the internal architecture of a component denotes an actor-like 
behavior with asynchronous semantics 0 • These semantics are captured by the 
sub-components depicted on Fig. For the sake of simplicity, we do not show 
the input and output types of the sub-components which is always the most 
generic Event type. First, events are received and queued by the Receive and 

^ As we explain in we also propose an inference algorithm to determine possible 
connection types automatically. Also note that connections are unidirectional, source 
and destination components are distinguished. 
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Fig. 1. Distributed multimedia architecture 



InQueue sub-components. Concurrentljfl, the InFetch component passes the 
queued events to Exec. The latter will deterministically associates the events to 
a (most) compatible reactive block (i.e. when construct) for execution. The Send 
component then handles the potential event emission requests using the implicit 
type-based multicast algorithm introduced previously. At that level, when an 
event of type t is sent, a copy of this event is emitted to all destinations com- 
patible with type t: itself or some super-type. Of course, other sub-components 
can be introduced like the State sub-components which captures the interaction 
with the component internal state. 




Fig. 2. Behavioral sub-components 

As we explained in the previous section, the Comet middleware supports 
dynamic adaptability by ensuring that distributed components can be added, 
removed or interconnected at runtime. By designing the internal architectures 

® The concurrent or active components which own a thread of control are emphasized 
on Fig. El The other sub-components use synchronous communications. 
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of components as if they were regular architectures, we also support the modi- 
fication of the component internals at runtime by means of adding or removing 
sub-components. As such, a structural modification at this level will be perceived, 
from the outside, as a change in the way the associated distributed component is 
behaving. This represents the operational foundation for the fine-grained adap- 
tations we will discuss in the remainder of the paper. 

3 Dynamic Adaptation in Comet 

Comet components open their internal architecture to support fine-grained adap- 
tations. However, this does not explain how such adaptations are described. In 
order to capture these conceptual requirements, we propose abstractions called 
protocols and roles. 



3.1 Protocols and Roles 

We write protocol definitions to describe dynamic adaptations of running Comet 
applications. Such a definition is composed of roles and functionalities, as well 
as of an optional internal state. Functionalities describe the protocol properties 
that are shared among the components which will participate in it. These can 
be seen as methods or scripts explaining how to use the protocol. In contrast, 
roles describe local conventions that each participating component should follow 
so that the protocol can be used in practice. As a matter of fact, roles capture 
the essence of the protocols. They describe what will effectively change in the 
running system when the protocol will be applied. As hinted previously, these 
roles correspond to sub-components which will be plugged in dynamically within 
distributed component internals. 

Example. To illustrate these notions, we propose to design a protocol for on- 
the-fly inspection of component fields. The definition of this protocol is written 
as follows: 

protocol Componentinspection { 

ComponentRef Jnspector; // Internally managed component 
Componentlnspection() { // Creation of the internal component 
Jnspector = instantiateJocal(lnspectorClient); 

} 

Object inspect(ComponentRef component, String fieldname) { 
assign(component, InspectorRole); 
connect(component, Jnspector, Ask); 
connect( Jnspector, component. Answer); 

return .inspector. getLocalRef().inspect(fieldname); // Perform the inspection 

} } 

The inspect functionality is used to remotely read the value of a compo- 
nent field. The component we would like to inspect is referenced through the 
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component parameter and the name of the field to read is fieldname. This pro- 
tocol manages an internal state in the form of a component that will act as 
a client for the inspection process. We need this component because protocols 
themselves are not able to receive events. 

The client for inspection is defined as follows: 

component InspectorClient { 
receive Answer; send Ask; 

Object inspect(String varname) { 

Answer ans = sendreceive(new Ask(varname)); 
return ans.getValue(); } } 

We use the event type Ask to inspect fields remotely and Answer to denote the 
replied value. The protocol can invoke the inspect method of this component 
to perform a remote inspection. The use of the sendreceive primitive allows to 
send an event and receive a reply in an atomic waj0. This simplifies greatly the 
description of client-side computations. 

The problem here is that Comet components, such as our multimedia clients 
and servers, do not support the inspection event types by default. We thus 
propose to add the necessary code at runtime; and only on the components we 
would like to remotely inspect. This is done by assigning them dynamically a 
role for inspection using the assign primitive. But for this we first have to define 
the inspector role as follows: 

role InspectorRole { 
receive Ask; send Answer; 
when(Ask ask) { 

send(new Answer(outer.getFieldValue(ask.getFieldName()))); } } 

As a sub-component, it is not surprising a role looks similar to the definition 
of a regular component. However, the operational identity of such role (this, as 
usual) cannot be considered independently from the component it is supposed 
to be assigned to (referenced as outer). On this example, we define a reactive 
block for events of type Ask which carry the name of the component’s field(s) 
to inspect. In reply to such requests, the role sends a reply with the value re- 
sulting from the inspection. The standard method getFieldValue of the outer 
component is used to locally perform the inspection. Of course, this intrusive 
invocation must be precisely controlled. We will discuss this in Sect. El 

In our terminology, we classify the InspectorRole as a functional role. The 
purpose of such a role is to dynamically add new functionalities - or reactive 
blocks - to already running components. This represents of course the most 
versatile form of dynamic adaptation. We will see other forms of adaptation in 
the following section but let us first describe the use of protocols. 

To begin with, we have to create an instance of the protocol as follows: 

Componentinspection inspector = new Componentlnspection() 



Because we rely on multicast semantics, the sendreceive primitive supports atomic 
distributed rendez-vous. This interesting aspect is discussed in E3. 
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It is then possible to ask for the inspection of some component’s internal 
state such as our previously deployed vserver component: 

println(inspector.inspect(vserver, " _frameRate” ); 

==i [float] 29.9673 

Here, the value of the internal field _frameRate is inspected whereas the 
inspected component itself has not been tailored at the origin for such fine-grain 
access. Fig. 0 shows the resulting architecture after inspection. 




Fig. 3. Dynamic application of the inspection protocol 



We can see that an instance of the inspection role has been plugged dy- 
namically within the boundary of the inspected - or dynamically adaptated - 
component. On Fig.0 we describe the generic modification involved at the level 
of the inner architecture. 




Fig. 4. Functional roles assignments 



After the instantiation of the functional role as a sub-component, it is con- 
nected from the InFetch sub-component for the type Ask and also to Send so 
that events of type Answer can be sent. This is done as follows: 

role = instantiate(lnspectorRole); 
connect(lnFetch, role, Ask); 
connect(role, Send, Answer); 
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We can see that only structural changes, triggered by standard primitives, 
are used to realize the dynamic adaptation. 



3.2 Other Role Categories 

In complement to functional roles, we also provide prehook and posthook roles to 
allow the wrapping of existing functionalities. And we introduce filter roles to be 
able to interfere with the communication layer of Comet. We argue that these 
three complementary role categories cover a very large spectrum of dynamic 
adaptations. 



Hook Roles. Hooks are fine-grained wrappers that can dynamically decorate 
functionalities. They can be used for example to implement resource manage- 
ment schemes. The way these resources are managed can be modified without 
touching their functional usage. Another interesting use of a hook is to reflect 
at the global level things that are happening locally within some running com- 
ponent. To illustrate this, we will develop in this section a protocol for event 
interception. The idea is to inform external components (or roles) when events 
are received by a given component. This can be used to create replication proto- 
cols or, in our case, to complement our debugging techniques with a transparent 
trace protocol. 

In the example of Sect. 0 the events received by the generic multimedia 
servers are of type MMRequest. Suppose that we want to trace such events and 
also all types that derive from a more generic Request type used by all server 
components. We thus use the latter type for the interception mechanism, defined 
as a role: 

role InterceptorRole { 
prehook Request; send Request; 
before (Request request) { 
send(request); // Send a copy 
} } 

Here, we define a prehook (prehook/before reactive block) for events of 
type Request. The only operation performed here is simply to send a copy of 
the received request to all compatible destinations (i.e. multicast send). 

The corresponding fine-grained process for such assignment is depicted on 
Fig. El The hook roles, as sub-components, are plugged as wrappers around 
reactive blocks. This means that unlike with functional roles, the Exec sub- 
component will here also get the event and process it as usual. If compared to 
Corba interceptors jH), note that changes are here performed within component 
boundaries. Hooks may interfere with internal properties such as the compo- 
nent’s state. 



Filter Roles. Similarly to prehooks, filters denote computations that are done 
at event reception time. However, the latter may adjust the delivery semantics 
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Fig. 5. Hook roles assignments 



for the so-called filtered events. There exist various delivery semantics such as 
instantaneous delivery (no filter), cancellation and so on. The main use of filter 
roles, as shown in ca, is to apply content-based filtering protocols to complement 
the default type-based routing algorithm of the Comet middleware. However, 
one can find many other interesting uses for filter roles. In this section, we will 
implement a postponing scheme to support a demand-driven execution mode for 
components. A generic filter role for such purpose is presented below: 

role StepFilter { 

filter Event, Step; // Filter all events and Step 

LinkedList _stepList = new LinkedList(lO); int _maxStep = 10; 

Event filter (Event event) { 

_stepList.addFirst(event); // Queue the event 
if(_stepList.size()i=_maxStep-l) // Fairness condition 
return _stepList.removeLast(); // Return the oldest event 
else //Step-mode event-flow 
return null; // Cancel the current delivery 

} 

Event filter (Step s) { 

return _stepList.removeLast(); // Replaces by the oldest event 

} } } 

In this example (and once the role has been assigned to some host com- 
ponent), every reception of an event (except Step) will be postponed for later 
delivery. This is performed using a bounded buffer in which we record the re- 
ceived events. To cancel the current delivery, the filter reactive block simply 
has to return a null reference. When events of type Step are received, then the 
oldest recorded event is processed instead of the step event. While simple, this 
algorithm completely changes the behavior of the host component which is not 
reactive anymore. The use of a bounded buffer (of size jnaxStep) guarantees 
that the modification preserves the liveness property of event delivery. 

Internally, the role is plugged between the InQueue and InFetch sub-com- 
ponents, as depicted on Fig. 0 
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Fig. 6. Filter role assignment 



3.3 Put It All Together: Dynamic Distributed Debugging 

We may now summarize our mechanisms for distributed debugging. This results 
in a versatile protocol defined as follows: 

protocol DebugProtocol extends Componentinspection { 
void stepMode(ComponentRef comp) { // Step-mode 
assign(comp, StepFilter); } 
void step(ComponentRef comp) { // Atomic delivery 
send(comp, new Step()); } 

void reactiveMode(ComponentRef comp) { // Standard reactive mode 
unassign(comp, StepFilter); } // Unplug the role 
void trace(ComponentRef comp, EventType type) { // Trace mode 
assign(comp, InterceptorRole); 

connect(comp, Jnspector, type); } // Connection to the inherited 

/ / internal component 

void unTrace(ComponentRef comp, EventType type) { // End of trace 
disconnect(_inspector, comp, type); // Disconnection 
unassign(comp, InterceptorRole); } } 



Using this protocol, we can trace the execution of a given component (using 
the trace functionality). It is also possible to put this execution in a demand- 
driven mode. To do so, we first have to invoke the stepMode functionality. Then, 
every time we want to “move” one step further in the execution process, we 
just have to invoke step. The protocol above also inherits from the previous 
Componentinspection definition. Thus, on-the-fiy component inspection is also 
available. Of course, all the modifications needed to support the debugging facil- 
ities, which may slow down the system, can be undone using the disconnection 
(disconnect) and role removal (unassign) primitives. 



4 Quantitative Evaluation 

In the previous sections, we mainly explored the expressiveness of protocol and 
role constructs. We will now argue in a more quantitative way and measure 
the impact of their operationalization. To conduct this evaluation, we will use 
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Fig. 7 . Protocol for event flow synchronization 



a protocol whose purpose is to synchronize the flow of events among compo- 
nents. Usually, such fine-grained flow synchronization is not needed since most 
transport protocols ensure some level of fairness. However, if we want to guaran- 
tee client-specific quality of service (such as minimal frame-rate for video), then 
user-level synchronization techniques may be required. 



Protocol Definition. The synchronization scheme we propose is based on flow 
analysis and regulation mechanisms. For the analysis part, we first define a role 
for the detection of event flow glitches (see Fig. |7(a)) . 

Our criterion for flow analysis is the interval between event reception times. 
We say that a glitch occurs when the average interval time crosses a given thresh- 
old. The Scope definition of this role is given below: 

role FlowWatcher { 
prehook Event; send FlowException; 

long _event_count=0; long _avg_limit=100; long _avg_time=0: 
before( Event event) { 

_event_count-|--f ; 

long current = System. currentTimeMillis(); 

_totaLtime = _totaLtime -f current; 

_avg_time = _total_time / _event_count; 
if(_avg_time i _avg_limit) 
send(new FlowException(_avg_time)); 

} } 

This definition implements a prehook for all the events (generic Event type) 
that are received by the host component. When the hook is performed, the total 
number of received events (_event_count variable) is incremented. Then, the 
local time is fetched from the operating system and added to the total execution 
time recored in _total_time. We can then compute our criterion (average exe- 
cution time _avg_time) and test if it crosses the threshold _avg_limit. If so, an 
exception (event of type FlowException) is raised by the role. This exception 
encapsulates a proposed rate for regulation. 
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In order to complete the synchronization algorithm, we also need a role for 
flow regulation that will take decisions when flow exceptions will be raised (see 
Fig. 7(b) I. A possible solution is to delay the event emissions from the regulated 
host component through the following definition: 



role FlowRegulator { 
prehook Event; posthook Event; 
receive FlowException; 

long _start_time; long _end_time; long _rate=1000; 
before( Event event) { 

_start_time = System. currentTimeMillis(); 
}after(Event event) { 

_end_time = System. currentTimeMillis(); 
if(_end_time - _start_time j _rate) 

Thread. sleep(min_rate - (_end_time - _start_time)); 

} 

when(FlowException except) { 

_rate = except. getRate(); // Detected anomaly 

} } 



Here, we use another prehook to record the time when a given event has 
been received by the host component. Then, a corresponding posthook computes 
the execution time for this particular event and sees if a delay is necessary 
(comparison to the _rate variable) so that the next event won’t be processed 
too early; that is, we perform regulation. When a flow exception is received, the 
event rate is updated to meet the client proposition. 

A minimal definition for the whole synchronization protocol can be written 
as follows: 

protocol Flow/SyncProtocol { 

void sync(ComponentRef server, ComponentRef client) { // Synchronizing 
assign(client, FlowWatcher); // Client watching 
assign(server, FlowRegulator); // Server regulation 
connect(client, server, FlowException); // Protocol connection 
} } 



The sync functionality applies the synchronization algorithm through the 
assignment of the detection and regulation roles to a couple of host components. 

Evaluation. The graph depicted on Fig. 0illustrates the impact of such dynamic 
adaptation on our multimedia client/server application. 

The vertical axis of the graph shows the immediate event handling time on the 
client (or detection) side. The darkened curve corresponds to the client that will 
be source of glitches. Another “normal” client is measured by the lighter curve. 
The (1) mark shows a manually triggered glitch before system adaptatiorQ. We 
can see that the client becomes suddenly less efficient since it cannot handle 

^ We instrumented the role and component code to support the manual generation of 
such “deficiency”. In fact, we simply conceived a generic protocol that can be used 
to slow down any component. 
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Fig. 8. Dynamic adaptation for event flow synchronization 
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any received video event in less than 60 ms. We can also note that the second 
(unmodified) client is taking advantage of the situation (its performance slowly 
increases). At mark (2), we perform the converse operation: accelerating the 
instrumented client. We can see now that the second client becomes drastically 
less efficient. This shows that the event flow between the server and the clients 
is not synchronized by default. 

The central part of the graph {adapt label) shows the impact of dynami- 
cally applying the synchronization protocol on the instrumented client and on 
the server. Both the clients are notably affected by this dynamic adaptation. 
However, we can see on table [Q that the adaptation duration itself, if observed 
from the client-side, is of about 100 ms and so hardly noticeable from the global 
point of view. As a matter of fact, this adaptation time is in the same order of 
magnitude as the average handling time for atomic events. Table [H shows also 
that the global adaptation time has a rather limited cost (about 18 times less) 
if compared to the application deployment time. Mark (3) reproduces the glitch 
period triggered on the instrumented client. About 150 ms later (adaptation la- 
tency), we notice that the second client, albeit not itself adapted, is slowed down 
to obtain an approximatively equivalent shared quality of service. At mark (4), 
we try to accelerate our instrumented client but the system now avoids such 
anomaly and both clients eventually converge at the best throughput from the 
system’s point of view: synchronization is now active. 



5 Verification Contracts 

As we can conclude from the preceding discussion, the fine-grained runtime mod- 
ifications we support in Comet are highly intrusive and thus potentially harmful 
for the system’s integrity. The verification of the dynamic role assignment pro- 
cess is in consequence a critical issue. Role/component contracts are established 
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Table 1. Impact of dynamic adaptation 



Operation 


Duration 


Application deployment 


9934 ms 


Adaptation time (global) 
Adaptation time (client) 
Average time for event handling 


541 ms 
103 ms 
42 ms 



for verification from three different perspectives: typing^ internal access and se- 
curity. 

5.1 Typing Contracts 

The first level of verification is built upon the versatile type system of the 
scope language. From a formal point of view, we saw previously that compo- 
nent types where composed of input/output type pairs. A role type is composed 
of such input and output types as well as pre/posthook and filtering types. 
A typing contract will then establish the conditions so that a role R of type 
{Rim Rout, Rpre, Rposti R filter) m&y be assigned to a host component C of type 
{Cin, Cout)- What we have to verify is that all the types that are intercepted by 
the role are compatibly with the input types of the host component. In formal 
terms, we write: 



Vt G Rpre U Rpost U R filter 1 3t' G Cini t' ^ t 

The establishment of such typing contracts is performed through static anal- 
ysis of the role and component source code. It is then generated and transmitted 
at assignment time as an XML document. For example, the interceptor role de- 
scribed in Sect. I3.2l is associated to the following contract: 

<role type= “InterceptorRole" > 

<type> 

<prehook>Request</prehook> 

<out>Request</out> 

</typex/role> 

This document, when transmitted as a preamble to the role assignment, is 
compared to a corresponding host component type contract. In the case of our 
multimedia server, this contract is: 

<component type= “MMServer” > 
<type><in>MMRequest</in><out>MMEvent</out></type> 
</component> 

Intuitively, we see that both definitions match since the intercepted type 
is Request which is compatible (as a supertype) with the host input type 
MMRequest. 

® We define type compatibility between types t and t' through the relation t t' , t 

being a subtype of t' {t ^ t') or the converse {t ^ t'). 
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5.2 Access Contracts 

The contracts we describe in this section firstly establish the modality for sub- 
components - most notably the roles - to access the internals of their outer 
component. In order to allow or disallow a role from accessing parts of the 
host component internal state and methods, we define two complementary con- 
tracts. The first one is associated to the role we try to assign. This role contract 
must indicate which fields or methods should be accessible. For example, the 
InspectorRole described in Sect. ITTI nronoses the following access contract: 

<role type= “InspectorRole” > 

<type> <in>lnspectReq</in> 

<out> Inspect Rep< /out ></type> 

OccessXa I l-f ields mode= “read” >< /access> 

</role> 

Here, we request the access to all fields for reading only. In order to satisfy 
this request from the host component point of view, we must allow at least access 
to some fields. In our example, we will only grant access for _frameRate which 
is the one we use for inspection. This is written as follows: 

<component type= “VideoServer” > 

Occessxfield type=“float" name= “TrameRate " mode= “read” x/access> 
</component> 

As we can see, the <field> discriminates fields using either their type, their 
name or a combination of both. The access mode can be either read, write or 
readwrite. It is also possible to access/restrict method invocations and instance 
creations. For example, the synchronization protocol of Sect. 0 may only be 
plugged in if the sleep method of the standard class Thread is accessible. This 
is requested from the flow regulator side as follows: 

<role type= “FlowRegulator” > 

<access> <method class= "java. lang. Thread” name=“sleep” </access> 
</role> 

By default, methods are requested/granted either as invoked from the outer 
(host component reference) or static contexts. On the host component side, ac- 
cess rights are established in the same way. The instance creations are controlled 
using the same scheme by considering their constructors as methods. 

5.3 Security Contracts 

We employ low-level security rules when both type and access contracts are not 
enough to prevent unexpected runtime modifications. For example, it seems im- 
portant to restrict the adaptability features to well-authenticated sources when 
potentially unsafe mechanisms are employed. In Sect. 0 the use of the sleep 
method is for example a way to slow down a system so that only an authorized 
person should be able to plug and control the synchronization protocol. This 
can be done through authentication or domain restriction. The latter would for 
example be expressed like this: 
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<component type= “Dummy” > 

OccessXmethod class= “java. lang. Thread" name= “sleep" /> 

<domain ip=“127.0.0.*” /></access></component> 

Here, we only grant the access rule from domains within a range of IP ad- 
dresses. In order to implement these low-level security contracts, we integrally 
rely on the Java security API 

6 Related Work 

Several other researchers have addressed the problem of modifying computer 
systems at runtime |^. In the case of middleware environments, studies such as 
X-RMI PI focus on large-grain reconfigurations. This allows existing RMI ap- 
plications to be preserved while introducing dynamic reconfiguration features. 
Corba interceptors |0| have also been used to support runtime changes in a 
portable way. Reflective approaches such as |B| show that more intrusive mod- 
ifications can be obtained at the price of deriving from standards (like with 
Comet). However, most of these propositions seem to focus on mechanisms for 
dynamic adaptation. In contrast, we think that finding abstractions to capture 
adaptation requirements should be the priority. The Drastic approach 0 seems 
to fit more closely this vision of dynamic adaptability. It proposes a proper fron- 
tier between the abstractions for adaptation and the operational mechanisms 
that support them. In this work, runtime modifications are abstracted by type 
contracts among distributed objects. At the operational level, these contracts are 
matched against physical zones that need to be temporarily frozen (using persi- 
tency) for update. Meanwhile, every components of the system outside such zones 
carry on their computations unaware of the runtime modification in progress. 
The main difference in our approach is the much finer granularity level of the 
changes we support . We also focus more on minimizing the impact on the system 
performances. 

The CodA framework |3 once demonstrated that metal-level architectures 
could be introduced to circumvent the rigidity of most (distributed) object mod- 
els. We took our inspiration from CodA to design the inner architecture of Comet 
components. But we (finally) found no need to convey the hardly tractable reflec- 
tive concepts since both inner and outer architectures use the same fundamental 
concepts. This makes our work diverge from approaches such as m where re- 
flection plays an essential role. Of course, the implementation of the middleware 
itself relies heavily on reflective mechanisms. 

Actor-based languages fP were also an important source of inspiration. The 
DIL approach most notably, introduced similar concepts of protocol and 
role that we use. However, Comet is an event-based middleware relying on typed 
and multicast communications. This diverges in an important way from actor- 
based message-passing semantics. We can also note that Comet components 
may denote multiple internal activities (depending on the number of active sub- 
components) whereas actor-based languages identify the activity and actor con- 
cepts. 
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7 Conclusion 

The Comet middleware we designed and implemented supports a development 
model which we argue is innovating because it is tailor-made for dynamic adapt- 
ability. From a structural point of view, runtime system reconfigurations are 
made (1) possible thanks to the extraction of the coupling relations among 
components and (2) controllable through strong typing. Relying on the same 
principles but within component boundaries, we were able to support dynamic 
adaptability at a finer granularity level. This is in our opinion the most objective 
contribution described in this paper. 

Fine-grained adaptations are manipulated at the language level as role and 
protocol abstractions. We think that such domain-specific abstractions fore- 
shadow tomorrow’s adaptive middleware environments. The three categories of 
role we introduce form in our opinion a quite expressive model. Functional roles, 
for example, are particularly versatile since they support incremental and dy- 
namic functionality enhancements. We saw how prehooks or posthooks could 
even change the way a particular functionality is handled. Filter roles go even 
further and allow incremental changes in the way events are communicated, us- 
ing content-based analysis. Our expressiveness argument represents of course a 
more subjective contribution. But we think our example protocols are particu- 
larly illustrative in this respect. They denote less than trivial changes in a quite 
concise manner. 

Moreover, we began to evaluate the cost of such dynamic adaptations which 
deeply modify the system semantics. Despite the prototype status of our imple- 
mentation, these evaluations reveal promising results. Of course, this evaluation 
is relative to the performances of the Comet middleware itself. We are currently 
conducting an extensive benchmark to optimize its prototype implementation 
so that we may compare to industrial-strength approaches (most notably Java 
RMI). 

In the mean time, it is very important to keep in mind that the arbitrary 
modification of a distributed system at runtime remains a mostly open research 
topic. Of course, type-related negotiations, if useful, are not enough to verify such 
intrusive changes. We discussed the complementary access and security contracts 
as “compensations” here. The security layer seems to be yet the only operational 
mechanism at our disposal to envisage the support of dynamic adaptation in 
today’s real-world applications. But we find this quite unsatisfactory: more solid 
foundations are in our opinion needed to address the problem of safety in the 
presence of dynamic adaptations. In this perspective, we currently address the 
problem of describing properly the semantics of the language substrate of our 
middleware. We hope this would then ease the definition of properties regarding 
dynamic adaptations as well as their verification using, for example, theorem- 
proving or model checking techniques. 
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Abstract. Ubiquitous Computing advocates the construction of massively dis- 
tributed systems that help transform physical spaces into computationally active 
and intelligent environments. The design of systems and applications in these 
environments needs to take account of heterogeneous devices, mobile users and 
rapidly changing contexts. Most importantly, agents in ubiquitous and mobile 
environments need to be context-aware so that they can adapt themselves to dif- 
ferent situations. In this paper, we argue that ubiquitous computing environ- 
ments must provide middleware support for context-awareness. We also pro- 
pose a middleware that facilitates the development of context-aware agents. The 
middleware allows agents to acquire contextual information easily, reason 
about it using different logics and then adapt themselves to changing contexts. 
Another key issue in these environments is allowing autonomous, heterogene- 
ous agents to have a common semantic understanding of contextual informa- 
tion. Our middleware tackles this problem by using ontologies to define differ- 
ent types of contextual information. This middleware is part of Gaia, our 
infrastructure for enabling Smart Spaces. 



1 Introduction 

Ubiquitous Computing Environments consist of a large number of autonomous agents 
that work together to transform physical spaces into smart and interactive environ- 
ments. In order for an agent to function effectively in these environments, they need 
to perform two kinds of tasks - they need to sense and reason about the current con- 
text of the environment; and they need to interact smoothly with other agents. In this 
paper, we propose a middleware for Ubiquitous Computing Environments that meets 
these two needs of agents in the environment. 

The role of context has recently gained great importance in the field of ubiquitous 
computing. “Context” is any information about the circumstances, objects, or condi- 
tions by which a user is surrounded that is considered relevant to the interaction be- 
tween the user and the ubiquitous computing environment [1]. A lot of work has been 
done in trying to make applications in ubiquitous computing environments context 
aware so that they can adapt to different situations and be more receptive to users’ 
needs[l][2][3][8][13]. 

Humans behave differently in different contexts. They are able to sense what their 
context is and they adapt their behavior to their current context. The way humans 
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adapt themselves is based on rules that they learn over the course of their experiences. 
Humans are, thus, able to follow socially and politically correct behavior that is 
conditioned by their past experiences and their current context. 

Automated agents (which may be applications, services and devices) too, can fol- 
low contextually-appropriate behavior, if they are able to sense and reason about the 
context in which they are operating. Ubiquitous computing environments are charac- 
terized by many sensors that can sense a variety of different contexts. The types of 
contexts include physical contexts (like location, time), environmental contexts 
(weather, light and sound levels), informational contexts (stock quotes, sports scores), 
personal contexts (health, mood, schedule, activity), social contexts (group activity, 
social relationships, other people in a room), application contexts (email received, 
websites visited) and system contexts (network traffic, status of printers) [9]. Agents in 
these environments should be able to acquire and reason about these contexts to adapt 
the way they behave. 

In this paper, we argue that ubiquitous computing environments must provide mid- 
dleware support for context awareness. A middleware for context awareness would 
provide support for most of the tasks involved in dealing with context. Context-aware 
agents can be developed very easily with such a middleware. A middleware for con- 
text-awareness would also place different mechanisms at the disposal of agents for 
dealing with context. These mechanisms include reasoning mechanisms like rules 
written in different types of logic (first order logic, temporal logic, fuzzy logic, etc.) 
as well as learning mechanisms (like Bayesian networks, neural networks or rein- 
forcement learning). Developers of context- aw are agents would not have to worry 
about the intricate details of getting contextual information from different sensors or 
developing reasoning or learning mechanisms to reason about context. 

Another important requirement of middleware in ubiquitous computing environ- 
ments is that they allow autonomous, heterogeneous agents to seamlessly interact 
with one another. While a number of protocols and middlewares (like TCP/IP, 
CORE A, Jini, SOAP, etc.) have been developed to enable distributed agents to talk to 
one another, they do not address the issues of syntactic and semantic interoperability 
among agents. They do not provide a common terminology and shared set of concepts 
that agents can use when they interact with each other. This problem is especially 
acute in the realm of contextual information since different agents could have differ- 
ent understandings of the current context. They might use different terms to describe 
context, and even if they use the same terms, they might attach different semantics to 
these terms. A middleware for context-awareness must address this problem by ensur- 
ing that there is no semantic gap between different agents when they exchange con- 
textual information. 

We have identified several requirements for a middleware for context-awareness in 
ubiquitous computing environments. These are: 

1 . Support for gathering of context information from different sensors and delivery of 
appropriate context information to different agents. 

2. Support for inferring higher level contexts from low level sensed contexts 

3. Enable agents use different kinds of reasoning and learning mechanisms 

4. Facilities for allowing agents to specify different behaviors in different contexts 
easily. 

5. Enable syntactic and semantic interoperability between different agents (through 
the use of ontologies) 
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In this paper, we propose a middleware for promoting context-awareness among 
agents in ubiquitous computing environments. This middleware is based on a predi- 
cate model of context. The model of context and the middleware also supports the use 
of different reasoning mechanisms like first order logic and temporal logic by agents 
to reason about context and decide how to behave in different contexts. Agents can 
alternatively employ learning mechanisms like Bayesian learning and reinforcement 
learning to learn different behaviors in different contexts. Different logics have differ- 
ent power, expressiveness and decidability properties. Agents can choose the appro- 
priate logic that best meets their reasoning requirements. 

The middleware uses ontologies to define the semantics of various contexts. The 
ontologies define the structure and the properties of different types of contextual in- 
formation. They allow different agents in the environment to have a common seman- 
tic understanding of different contexts. 

Ontologies have been used extensively in the Semantic Web[14] to allow semantic 
interoperability among different web-based agents. DAMLh-OIL[ 20] has emerged as 
one of the premier languages for describing ontologies in the Semantic Web. Our 
ontologies are also written in DAML-hOIL. The use of standard technologies for se- 
mantics allows semantic interoperability between agents in our environment and other 
external agents (in other environments or on the web). The use of ontologies, thus, 
dramatically increases the scalability of the environment. 

Our middleware allows rapid prototyping of context-aware agents in ubiquitous 
computing environments. It also allows agents the use of powerful reasoning mecha- 
nisms to handle contextual information and ensures syntactic as well as semantic 
interoperability between different agents through the use of ontologies. The middle- 
ware has made it very easy for us to develop a variety of context-aware applications 
and services. 

In the rest of the paper, we describe how our middleware achieves context aware- 
ness in and semantic interoperability between agents in ubiquitous computing envi- 
ronments. In Section 2, we provide motivation for middleware support for context- 
awareness. In Section 3, we describe our predicate model for context, which forms the 
basis of the various reasoning and learning mechanisms that we use. Section 4 intro- 
duces Gaia, our infrastructure for Smart Spaces, into which our middleware for con- 
text awareness and semantic interoperability has been integrated. Section 5 describes 
how context awareness has been achieved among agents. Section 6 describes the use 
of ontologies in the middleware. Section 7 describes our current implementation 
status; Section 8 has related work; Section 9 has future work and Section 10 con- 
cludes the paper. 



2 Why a Middleware for Context-Awareness? 

Different approaches have been suggested for promoting context-awareness among 
agents. Anind Dey et al[l] have proposed the Toolkit approach, which provides a 
framework for the development and execution of sensor-based context-aware applica- 
tions and provides a number of reusable components. The toolkit supports rapid 
prototyping of certain types of context-aware applications. 

The other approach is developing an infrastructure or a middleware for context- 
awareness. A middleware would greatly simplify the tasks of creating and maintain- 
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ing context-aware systems[2]. A middleware would provide uniform abstractions and 
reliable services for common operations. It would, thus, simplify the development of 
context-aware applications. It would also make it easy to incrementally deploy new 
sensors and context-aware agents in the environment. A middleware would be inde- 
pendent of hardware, operating system and programming language. Finally, a mid- 
dleware would also allow us to compose complex systems based on the interactions 
between a number of distributed context-aware agents. 

While traditional middleware like CORBA and Jini do provide the basic mecha- 
nisms for different objects (or agents) to communicate with each other, they fall short 
in providing ways for agents to be context aware. Context-awareness involves acqui- 
sition of contextual information, reasoning about context and modifying one’s behav- 
ior based on the current context. A middleware for context-awareness would provide 
support for each of these tasks. It would also define a common model of context, 
which all agents can use in dealing with context. It would also ensure that different 
agents in the environment have a common semantic understanding of contextual in- 
formation. 

Our middleware for context-awareness does use CORBA to enable distributed 
agents to find and communicate with one another. It, however, provides extra func- 
tionality to enable context-awareness. It is based on a predicate model of context and 
uses ontologies to describe different types of contexts. It also provides various ser- 
vices and libraries to enable agents acquire and reason about contextual information 
easily. 



3 Context Model 

In order to allow applications to be context-aware, we first need a model for context. 
We have developed a context model that is based on predicates. We use ontologies to 
describe the properties and structure of different context predicates. This context 
model provides the basis for reasoning about contexts using various mechanisms. 



3.1 The Context Predicate 

We represent a context as a predicate. We follow a convention where the name of the 
predicate is the type of context that is being described (like location, temperature or 
time). This convention allows us to have a simple, uniform representation for differ- 
ent kinds of contexts. Besides, it also allows us to easily describe the different con- 
texts in an ontology, as we shall see later. It is also possible to have relational opera- 
tors like “=” and “<” as arguments of a predicate. 

Example context predicates are: 

• Location ( chris , entering , room 3231) 

• Temperature ( room 3231 , , 98 F) 

• Sister( venus , serena) 

• StockQuote( msft , “>” , $60) 

• PrinterStatus( srgalw 1 printer queue , is , empty) 

• Time( New York , “<” , 12:00 01/01/01) 
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The values that the arguments of a predicate can take are actually constrained by 
the type of context. For example, if the type of context is “location”, the first argu- 
ment has to be a person or object, the second argument has to be a preposition or a 
verb like “entering,” “leaving,” or “in” and the third argument must be a location. We 
perform type-checking of context predicates to make sure that the predicate does 
make sense. 



3.2 Ontologies to Describe Context Predicates 

The structures of different context predicates are specified in an ontology[15]. Each 
context type corresponds to a class in the ontology. This ontology defines various 
context types as well as the arguments that the predicates must have. The ontology is 
written in DAMLh-OIL[ 20], which is fast becoming the de-facto language of the se- 
mantic web [14]. 

For example, many context predicates are defined to have arguments in an SVO 
(Subject Verb Object) format. Thus, the structure of these predicates is Con- 
textType(<Subject>,<Verb>,<Object>). For instance, the ontology declares that the 
Location predicate must have a subject which belongs to the set of persons or things, 
a verb or preposition like “inside” or “entering” and a location, which may be a room 
or a building. 

The ontology is used to check the validity of context predicates. It also makes it 
easier to write different context predicates since we know what the structure of the 
predicate is and what kinds of values different arguments can take. It also allows 
different ubiquitous computing environments to inter-operate since it is possible to 
define translations between the terms used in the ontologies of these environments. 
Section 6 has more details about the use of ontologies. 

This logical model for context is quite powerful. It allows us to describe the con- 
text of a system in a generic way, which is independent of programming language, 
operating system or middleware. Since the structure and the semantics of context 
predicates are specified in an ontology, it allows different components in the system 
to have a common understanding of the semantics of different contexts. 

The predicate model of context is also generic enough to allow different reasoning 
mechanisms. For example, it is possible to write rules using these context predicates 
that describe application behavior using different logics like first order logic or tem- 
poral logic. It is also possible to perform other kinds of inferencing based on these 
predicates using Bayesian networks, neural networks or other approaches. 



4 Gaia 

Our middleware for context awareness and semantic interoperability has been inte- 
grated into Gaia[16][17]. Gaia is our infrastructure for Smart Spaces, which are ubiq- 
uitous computing environments that encompass physical spaces. The main aim of 
Gaia is to make physical spaces like rooms, homes, buildings and airports intelligent, 
and aid humans in these spaces. Gaia converts physical spaces and the ubiquitous 
computing devices they contain into a programmable computing system. It offers 
services to manage and program a space and its associated state. Gaia is similar to 
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traditional operating systems in that it manages the tasks common to all applications 
built for physical spaces. Each space is self contained, but may interact with other 
spaces. Gaia provides core services, including events, entity presence (devices, users 
and services), discovery and naming. By specifying well defined interfaces to ser- 
vices, applications may be built in a generic way so that they are able to run in arbi- 
trary active spaces. The core services are started through a bootstrap protocol that 
starts the Gaia infrastructure. Gaia uses CORBA to enable distributed computing. 

Gaia consists of a number of different types of agents performing different tasks. 
There are agents that perform various core services required for the functioning of the 
environment like discovery, context-sensing, event distribution, etc. There are agents 
associated with devices that enable them be a part of the environment. Each user also 
has an agent that keeps personal information and acts as his proxy in a variety of set- 
tings. Finally there are application agents that help users perform various kinds of 
tasks in the environment. Examples of application agents include PowerPoint applica- 
tions, music playing applications and drawing applications. 



5 Enabling Context-Awareness 

The Gaia middleware provides different ways for agents to acquire various types of 
contextual information and then reason about it. A diagram of our infrastructure for 
context-awareness is shown in Fig 1 . 



5.1 Overview of Context Infrastructure 

There are different kinds of agents that are involved in the Context Infrastructure 

within Gaia (Fig. 1). These are: 

• Context Providers. Context Providers are sensors or other data sources of context 
information. They allow other agents (or Context Consumers) to query them for 
context information. Some Context Providers also have an event channel where 
they keep sending context events. Thus, other agents can either query a Provider or 
listen on the event channel to get context information. 

• Context Synthesizers. Context Synthesizers get sensed contexts from various Con- 
text Providers, deduce higher-level or abstract contexts from these simple sensed 
contexts and then provide these deduced contexts to other agents. For example, we 
have a Context Synthesizer which infers the activity going in a room based on the 
number of people in the room and the applications that are running. 

• Context Consumers. Context Consumers (or Context-Aware Applications) are 
agents that get different types of contexts from Context Providers or Context Syn- 
thesizers. They then reason about the current context and adapt the way they be- 
have according to the current context. 

• Context Provider Lookup Service. Context Providers advertise the context they 
provide with the Context Provider Lookup Service. This service allows agents to 
find appropriate Context Providers. There is one such service in a single ubiquitous 
computing environment. 
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Fig. 1. Gaia Context Infrastructure 



• Context History Service. Past contexts are logged in a database. The Context His- 
tory Service allows other agents to query for past contexts. There is one such ser- 
vice in a single ubiquitous computing environment. 

• Ontology Server. The Ontology Server maintains ontologies that describe different 
types of contextual information. There is one Ontology Server per ubiquitous com- 
puting environment. 

These different kinds of agents are described in further detail in the following sec- 
tions. 



5.2 Use of Different Reasoning Mechanisms by Different Agents 

A key feature of our middleware is that it endows agents with a variety of reasoning 
and/or learning mechanisms to help them reason about context appropriately. Using 
these reasoning or learning mechanisms, agents can infer various properties about the 
current context, answer logic queries about context or adapt the way they behave in 
different contexts. 

Agents can reason about context using rules written in different types of logic like 
first order logic, temporal logic, description logic, higher order logic, fuzzy logic, etc. 
Different agents have different logic requirements. Agents that are concerned with the 
temporal sequence in which various events occur would need to use some form of 
temporal logic to express the rules. Agents that need to express generic conditions 
using existential or universal quantifiers would need to use some form of first order 
logic. Agents that need more expressive power (like characterizing the transitive clo- 
sure of relations) would need higher order logics. Agents that deal with specifying 
terminological hierarchies may need description logic. Agents that need to handle 
uncertainties may require some form of fuzzy logic. 
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Instead of using rules written in some form of logic to reason about context, agents 
can also use various machine learning techniques to deal with context. Learning tech- 
niques that can be used include Bayesian learning, neural networks, reinforcement 
learning, etc. Depending on the kind of concept to be learned, different learning 
mechanisms can be used. If an agent wants to learn the appropriate action to perform 
in different states in an online, interactive manner, it could use reinforcement learning 
or neural networks. If an agent wants to learn the conditional probabilities of different 
events, Bayesian learning is appropriate. The decision on what kind of logic or learn- 
ing mechanism to use depends not only on the power and expressivity of the logic, 
but also on other issues like performance, tractability and decidability. 

Our middleware provides agents a choice of reasoning and learning mechanisms 
that they can use to understand and react to context. Our current implementation al- 
lows reasoning based on many-sorted first order logic, propositional linear-time tem- 
poral logic or probabilistic propositional logic. It also allows agents to learn using 
Bayesian methods or through reinforcement learning. These mechanisms are provided 
in the form of libraries that the agent can use. We discuss the power, expressivity and 
decidability of these logics in the implementation section. In the following sections, 
we describe how Context Providers, Context Synthesizers and Context Consumers 
use various reasoning mechanisms to perform their tasks. 



5.3 Context Providers 

Context Providers sense various types of contexts and allow these contexts to be ac- 
cessed by other agents. We have a number of Context Providers in our infrastructure 
providing various types of contexts like location, weather, stock price, calendar and 
schedule information, etc. 

Different Context Providers use different reasoning or learning mechanisms for 
reasoning about the contexts they sense and for answering queries. For example. Con- 
text Providers that deal with uncertain contexts could use fuzzy logic, while those that 
require the ability to quantify over variables could use first order logic. Our Location 
Context Provider, for instance, uses first order logic so that it can quantify over peo- 
ple or over locations. It can thus answer queries concerning all the people in a room, 
or all the locations in a building. Our Weather Forecast Context Provider uses a form 
of fuzzy logic to attach probabilities with different contexts. For instance, it says that 
precipitation could occur with a certain probability the next day. 

Context Providers provide a query interface for other agents to get the current con- 
text. Depending on the type of logic or learning mechanism used. Context Providers 
have different ways of evaluating queries. However, all reasoning and learning 
mechanisms are based on the predicate model of context, which is defined in the on- 
tology. So, in spite of different Providers using different logics, their common 
grounding on the predicate model makes it easy for Context Consumers to query them 
in a uniform way. 

The query interface is similar to that of Prolog. If the query is a predicate with no 
variables, then the result is expected to be the truth value of that predicate. The result 
is, thus, either a “yes” or a “no” (or a probability of the context predicate being true). 
If the query is a predicate with variables, then the result must include any unifications 
of the variable with constants that make the predicate true (if there are any). The re- 
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suiting unified context predicates that are returned may have additional attributes like 
time or probability depending on the type of logic used. 

Some Context Providers (like those that provide dynamic contexts and are associ- 
ated with sensors) also send events about their context on an event channel. Consum- 
ers can listen on this channel. For example, our room-based location service sends an 
event like “Location( Bob, Entering, Room 3231}” when Bob enters Room 3231. 
Exactly when a Context Provider generates an event is set by a policy for the Context 
Provider. In some cases, the provider keeps sending events periodically. For example, 
our weather service keeps sending temperature updates every 5 minutes. In other 
cases, the provider sends an event whenever a change in context is detected. 

All Context Providers support a similar interface for getting contexts and listening 
to context events. So, consumers don’t have to worry about the actual type of Context 
Provider they are querying. This greatly aids development of context-aware applica- 
tions. 



5.4 Context Synthesizers 

Context Synthesizers are agents that provide higher-level contexts based on simpler 
sensed contexts. A Context Synthesizer gets source contexts from various Context 
Providers, applies some sort of logic to them and generates a new type of context. A 
Context Synthesizer is both a Context Provider and a Context Consumer. Just like 
Context Providers, Context Synthesizers also support a Prolog-like query interface 
which other agents can use to get the current context. They may also send events in an 
event channel. 

We follow two basic approaches for inferring new contexts from existing contexts. 
The first uses static rules to deduce higher-level contexts and the other uses machine 
learning techniques. 



Rule Based Synthesizers. Rule-based synthesizers use pre-defined rules written in 
some form of logic to infer different contexts. For example, we have a Room Activity 
Context Provider that based on the number of people in the room and the applications 
running in the room deduces what kind of activity is going on in the room. It uses 
rules written in first order logic to perform the deduction. Some of the rules that this 
Room Activity Context Provider employs are: 

1. #People( Room 2401, “>=” , 3) AND Application( PowerPoint, Running) => 
RoomActivity( 2401, Presentation) 

2. #People( Room 2401, “>=” , 1) AND Application( MPEG Player, Running) => 
RoomActivity( 2401, Movie Screening) 

3. #People( Room 2401, “>=” , 3) AND NOT :?Entertainment-Appiicaaon ^ Application( X, Run- 
ning) => RoomActivity( 2401, Meeting) 

4. #People( Room 2401, “=” , 1) AND Application( Visual Studio, Running) => 
RoomActivity( 2401, Individual Development) 

5. #People( Room 2401, “=” , 2) AND Application( Visual Studio, Running) => 
RoomActivity( 2401, Extreme Programming) 

6. #People( Room 2401, “=” , 0) => RoomActivity( 2401, Idle) 
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Each of the rules also has a priority associated with it - so if more than one rule is 
true at the same time, exactly what the activity in the room is determined using the 
priorities of the rules. If two rules are true at the same time and they have the same 
priority, then one of them is picked at random. 

Even the context concerning the number of people in the room is an inferred con- 
text. So, the Room Activity Context Provider has to keep track of these entered and 
exited context events and infer the number of people in the room based on these 
events. Whenever the Room Activity Context Provider deduces a change in the activ- 
ity in the room, it sends an event with the new activity. 

We found that a fairly small set of rules are sufficient for deducing the activity in a 
room in most circumstances. The Room Activity Context Provider did accurately 
deduce the activity in the room most of the times. This proves, at least empirically, 
that rule-based synthesizers are fairly useful in deducing some types of contexts. 

The middleware provides mechanisms for developers to specify the rules of infer- 
ence for these Synthesizers very easily. The developer can browse the ontology to get 
the terminology used in the environments. He can then make use of this terminology 
to frame the rules. The middleware also abstracts away many tasks like getting refer- 
ences to appropriate Context Providers, querying them or listening to their event 
channels and sending context events at appropriate times. The developer is thus free 
to concentrate on the task of writing the rules. 



Synthesizers that Learn. Rule based synthesizers have the disadvantage that they 
require explicit definition of rules by humans. They are also not flexible and can’t 
adapt to changing circumstances. Making use of machine learning techniques to 
deduce the higher-level context enables us to get around this problem. 

One type of context that is extremely difficult to sense is the mood of a user. It is 
difficult to write rules for predicting user mood since each user is different. There are 
such a large number of factors that can influence a user’s mood. We attempted to use 
a learning mechanism that took some possible factors into account like his location, 
the time of day, which other people are in the room with him, the weather outside and 
how his stock portfolio is faring.. Our User Mood Context Provider uses the Naive 
Bayes algorithm for predicting user mood. We make use of past contexts to train the 
learner. During the training phase, we ask the user for his mood periodically. We 
construct a training example by finding the values of the features (ie. location, 
weather, etc.) for each time the user entered his mood. We train the learner for a 
week. Once the training phase is over, the learner can predict the mood of the user 
given the values of the feature contexts (which are represented as predicates). The 
result of a Naive Bayes algorithm is probabilistic. It would be possible to retain the 
probabilities associated with different user moods and thus some form of fuzzy logic 
or probabilistic reasoning in handling these contexts. However, we just consider the 
mood with the highest probability and assume that to be true. 

We found that this user mood predictor did predict the moods of user fairly well in 
different situations after some training. Humans are fairly repetitive creatures -their 
moods in different contexts follow certain predictable patterns. Of course, the predic- 
tions are not always perfect - we can only make good guesses based on the informa- 
tion we have available. It is quite difficult to take into account all possible factors that 
can influence the mood of a user. 
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The middleware aids the training and the actual operation of the agent. It provides 
support for many tasks like getting references to appropriate Context Providers, que- 
rying them or listening to their event channels and sending context events at appropri- 
ate times. The developer is thus free to concentrate on the task of learning. 



5.5 Context Consumers (or Context-Aware Applications) 

Context Consumers are agents that consume various types of contexts and adapt their 
behavior depending on the current context. As mentioned earlier, consumers can ob- 
tain contexts by either querying a Context Provider or by listening for events that are 
sent by Context Providers. Our middleware makes it very easy to develop and deploy 
context aware applications. It is easy for applications to get the contexts they require 
to make decisions. In our infrastructure, Context Consumers get references to Context 
Providers using the Context Provider Lookup Service. 



Specifying Context-Sensitive Behavior. One common way in which applications 
can be made context sensitive is to specify actions to be performed whenever the 
context of the environment changes. Thus, whenever the context of the environment 
changes, the application reconfigures itself to meet the requirements of the new 
context. For example, a jukebox application in a smart room may reconfigure itself 
whenever a person enters or leaves the room by changing the song it is playing, the 
volume of the song or the speakers it uses to play the music. This application model is 
based on the ECA (event-condition-action) execution model[24]. 

Our context framework provides a number of ways for developers to specify dif- 
ferent behaviors in different contexts. Just as in the case of Context Synthesizers, 
there are two broad ways in which these behaviors can be described. The first is to 
allow application developers to write rules that indicate what actions are to be per- 
formed in different contexts. The second is to use machine learning approaches that 
learn what actions to perform in different contexts. 



Rule-Based Approaches. Using rules to specify application behavior is a very simple 
way to make applications context-sensitive. These rules consist of conditions and 
actions. Whenever the context of the environment changes, the conditions in all the 
rules are evaluated. If any of the conditions become true, then the actions correspond- 
ing to these rules are evaluated. Each rule is also associated with a certain priority, 
which is used in case there is a conflict in the actions. 

The conditions in the rules are expressions in some form of logic like first order 
logic, temporal logic, description logic, higher order logic, fuzzy logic, etc. Our 
framework for context awareness is flexible enough to allow the use of any form of 
logic for writing rules. Depending on the kind of logic used to express the condition, 
different evaluation engines are used to decide whether a condition is true or false. 

The middleware makes it very easy to develop rule-based Context Consumers. 
These agents have a configuration file that lists all the rules. Actions are specified as 
methods in the agent that are invoked when the context becomes true. The middle- 
ware provides support for getting references to appropriate Context Providers, getting 
context information from them, evaluating the rules and invoking appropriate meth- 
ods in different contexts. It also makes available different evaluation engines in the 
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form of libraries, which aid in the reasoning process. The job of the agent developer 
is, thus, very simple. He can concentrate on writing the rules that govern agent behav- 
ior without worrying about other things. 

A sample configuration file for a jukebox application agent is shown in Table 1. 
This agent plays appropriate music in a room depending on who is in the room, what 
the weather is outside and how the stock portfolio of the user is faring. The rules of 
this agent are written in first order logic. 

In our current implementation, developers of context-aware applications need to 
write such a configuration file (using the appropriate kind of logic) for describing 
behavior in different contexts. However, we are also working on a graphical interface, 
which simplifies the developer’s task. This graphical interface would show the vari- 
ous types of contexts available (as defined in the ontology), allow the developer to 
construct complex rules involving these contexts in different types of logics and also 
present him with a list of possible behaviors of the application for these different 
contexts. 

Another example, which uses temporal logic, is a slideshow agent. One of its rules 
is that it starts playing a particular ppt file on a large plasma screen when Chris enters 
the room and continues playing until the Activity in the room is Meeting. This rule is 
written as: 

Condition: Location (Chris , Entered, 2401) AND (TRUE UNTIL Ac- 
tivity (2401, Meeting)) 

Action : PlayOnPlasmaScreen ( "scenery . ppt" ) 

Priority: 2 

Machine Learning Approaches. The disadvantage of using rule-based approaches for 
developing context sensitive applications is that they are not flexible and cannot adapt 
themselves to changing circumstances. Use of machine learning techniques helps us 
get around this problem. Developers need not specify the behavior of applications in 
different scenarios; the application can learn the most appropriate behavior in differ- 
ent contexts. 

A variety of machine learning techniques can be employed for learning appropriate 
behavior. These include Bayesian approaches, neural networks. Support Vector Ma- 
chines, various clustering algorithms, reinforcement learning, etc. 

Learning can take place either in a batch-processing or in an online fashion. Batch- 
processsing approaches (like Naive Bayes, etc.) require a number of training exam- 
ples. Gaia stores all events that are sent in the environment in a database. These in- 
clude events with context information, events that describe user and application ac- 
tions, etc. The stored past events act as training examples for our learner. This 
approach is especially useful for learning user behavior by studying his actions over a 
period of time. If user behavior is learned well, applications can take proactive actions 
on behalf of the user depending on the context and thus save the user’s valuable time. 

Online learning mechanisms (like reinforcement learning) can learn their concepts 
while operating in the environment. These mechanisms involve trying out different 
actions, observing the user’s reaction to these actions and learning which actions are 
better in different situations. For example, we have developed an intelligent Notifica- 
tion Service that tries to learn the most appropriate times to send different types of 
notifications. It can send different types of notifications like stock prices, weather 
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Table 1. First Order Rules for deducing activity in a room 



ThereExists ( Person) x Location (x, Entered, 2401) . 
PlayWelcomeMessage ( ) . 

Priority : 1 . 

Location (Manuel , Entered, 2401) OR Location (Chris , Entered, 
2401) . 

Showinterf ace ( ) . 

Priority : 1 . 

Location (Manuel , In, 2401). 

PlayRockMusic ( ) . 

Priority : 1 . 

Location (Manuel , In, 24 01 ) AND Temperature (Champaign, > , 50 ) 
PlaySof tMusic ( ) 

Priority : 2 

Location (Bhaskar, In, 2401) AND Location (Chris , In, 2401) 
PlayPopMusic ( ) 

Priority : 2 

Location (Bhaskar , In, 2401) AND Location (Chris , In, 2401) AND 
Temperature (Champaign, >,50) 

PlayHiphopMusic ( ) 

Priority : 4 

Location (Bhaskar , In, 2401) AND 
StockPrice (MSFT, >,50) 

PlayHappyMusic ( ) 

Priority : 2 



information, news headlines and error messages on different kinds of media like on 
tickertape, by speech or by email. The Notification Service learns by sending a notifi- 
cation in some situation and observing the user’s reaction to the notification. The user 
can give feedback about the notification by rating its usefulness (or even by stopping 
the notification midway). Depending on the feedback of the user, the Notification 
Service either increases or decreases the probability that it would send the same type 
of notification in a similar situation again. 

As in the case of rules, the middleware provides support for getting references to 
appropriate Context Providers, getting context information from them, evaluating the 
concept learned and invoking appropriate actions in different contexts. It also pro- 
vides libraries and utilities that aid the learning process. 

5.6 Context Provider Lookup Service 

The Context Provider Lookup Service allows searches for different context providers. 
Providers advertise the set of contexts they provide with the Context Provider Lookup 
Service. This advertisement is in the form of a first order expression. Agents can 
query the Lookup Service for a context provider that provides contextual information 
it needs. The Lookup Service checks if any of the context providers can provide what 
the agent needs and returns the results to the application. 
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For example, a location context provider that tracks Bob’s location around the 
building advertises itself as Location( Bob, In, y). An application that wants 

to know when Bob enters room 3231, would send the query Location(Bob, In, Room 
3231 jto the Lookup Service. The Lookup Service sees that the context provider does 
provide the context that the application is interested in (the advertisement is a superset 
of the query) and returns a reference to the context provider to the application. 



5.7 Context History 

Applications can make use of not just the current context, but also past contexts to 
adapt their behavior for better interacting with users. We thus store contexts continu- 
ously, as they occur, in a database. The Gaia event service allows event channels to be 
“persistent”, ie. all events sent on these channels are stored in a database along with a 
timestamp indicating when the event was sent. 

It is thus possible to store all context events (or a certain subset of them) in a data- 
base. Since all context events have a well-determined structure (as given by the ontol- 
ogy), it is relatively simple to automatically develop schemas for storing them into a 
database. Storing past contexts enables the use of data mining to learn and discover 
patterns in user behavior, room activities and other contexts. This sort of data mining 
can, for example, be used in security applications like intrusion detection, where any 
observed behavior way outside the ordinary can be construed as an intrusion. 



6 Ontologies for Semantic Interoperability 

Ubiquitous Computing Environments feature a large number of autonomous agents. 
Various types of middleware (based on CORBA, Java RMI, SOAP, etc.) have been 
developed that enable communication between different entities. However, existing 
middleware have no facilities to ensure semantic interoperability between the differ- 
ent entities. Since agents are autonomous, it is infeasible to expect all of them to at- 
tach the same semantics to different concepts on their own. This is especially true for 
context information, since different agents could have a different understanding of the 
current context and can use different terms and concepts to describe context. 

In order to enable semantic interoperability between different agents, we take re- 
course to methods used in the Semantic Web[14]. Ontologies establish a joint termi- 
nology between members of a community of interest. These members can be humans 
or automated agents. Each agent in our environment uses the vocabulary and concepts 
defined in one or more ontologies. When two different agents talk to each other, they 
know which ontology the other agent uses and can thus understand the semantics of 
what the other agent is saying. 

Another advantage of using standard technologies employed in the Semantic Web 
for describing semantics is scalability. Since agents in our environment use ontologies 
described in the same language (DAMLh-OIL) as those on the web, we enable seman- 
tic interoperability between our agents and other external agents (in other environ- 
ments or on the webj.External agents can refer to ontologies used in our environment 
while interacting with our agents. They can, thus, find out what terms and concepts 
are used by our agents and communicate meaningfully with them. Similarly, agents in 
our environment can refer to the ontologies used by external agents while communi- 
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eating with them. The use of ontologies, thus, enables agents in different ubiquitous 
computing environments to have a common vocabulary and a common set of con- 
cepts while interacting with one another. 

6.1 Ontologies in Gaia 

We have developed ontologies for describing various concepts in a Ubiquitous Com- 
puting Environment. We have ontologies that describe the different kinds of agents 
and their properties. These ontologies define different kinds of applications, services, 
devices, users, data sources and other agents. They also define all terms used in the 
environment and the relationships between different terms. They establish axioms on 
the properties of these agents and terms (written in Description Logic) that must al- 
ways be satisfied. 

We also have ontologies that define the structure of contextual information. These 
are useful for checking the validity of context information. They also makes it easier 
to specify the behavior of context-aware applications since we know the types of 
contexts that are available and their structure. They ensure that all agents in the sys- 
tem have the same semantic understanding of different pieces of contextual informa- 
tion. 

6.2 The Ontology Server 

All the ontologies in Gaia are maintained by an Ontology Server. Other agents in Gaia 
contact the Ontology Server to get descriptions of agents in the environment, meta- 
information about context or definitions of various terms used in Gaia. It is also pos- 
sible to support semantic queries (for instance, classification of individuals or sub- 
sumption of concepts). Such semantic queries require the use of a reasoning engine 
that uses description logics like the FaCT reasoning engine[21]. We plan on providing 
support for such queries in the near future. 

The Ontology Server also provides an interface for adding new concepts to existing 
ontologies. This allows new types of contexts to be introduced and used in the envi- 
ronment at any time. The Ontology Server ensures that any new definitions are logi- 
cally consistent with existing definitions. 

The use of ontologies also makes it possible for agents in different environments to 
inter- operate. To support such an inter-operation, mappings need to be developed 
between concepts defined in the ontologies of the two environments. We plan on 
developing a framework for supporting such inter-operation very soon. 

6.3 Ontologies for Smoother Interaction between Agents 

Since the ontologies clearly define the structure of contextual information, different 
agents can exchange different types of context information easily. Context Consumer 
agents can get the structure of contexts they are interested in from the Ontology 
Server. They can then frame appropriate queries to Context Providers to get the con- 
texts they need. 

Context Providers and Context Synthesizers can also get the structure of contexts 
that they provide from the Ontology Server. So, they know the kinds of queries they 
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can expect. They also know the stracture of events that they need to send on event 
channels. 

Finally, ontologies also help the developer when he is writing rules or developing 
learning mechanisms for context aware agents. The developer has access to the set of 
terms and concepts that describe contextual information. He can thus use the most 
appropriate terms and concepts while developing context aware agents. 



7 Implementation 

All agents in the Context Infrastructure are implemented on top of CORBA and are a 
part of Gaia. This means they can be instantiated in any machine in the system, can 
access event channels, can be moved from one machine to another and can be discov- 
ered using standard mechanisms like the CORBA Naming Service and the CORBA 
Trading Service. The Context History Service uses the MySQL database for storing 
past contexts. 

We currently support a number of reasoning mechanisms including many sorted 
first order logic and linear time propositional temporal logic. For reasoning in first 
order logic, we use XSB[19] as the reasoning engine. XSB is a more powerful form of 
Prolog which uses tabling and indexing to improve performance and also allows lim- 
ited higher order logic reasoning. We use the many-sorted logic model where quanti- 
fication is performed only over a specific domain of values. The ontology defines 
various sets of values (like Person, Location, Stock Symbol, etc). Thus, the Person set 
consists of the names of all people in our system. The Location set consists of all 
valid locations in our system (like room numbers and hallways). Stock Symbol con- 
sists of all stock symbols that the system is interested in (e.g. IBM, MSFT, SUNW, 
etc.). Each of these sets is finite. Quantification of variables is done over the values of 
one of these sets. Since quantification is performed only over finite sets, evaluations 
of expressions with quantifications will always terminate. More discussion on the 
issues of decidability and expressiveness can be found in [10] [11] [12]. 

For temporal logic, we have developed our own reasoning engine that is based on 
Templog[23]. Templog is a logic programming language, similar to Prolog, which 
allows the use of temporal operators. We restrict the power of this logic to proposi- 
tional logic, which makes it decidable and also simpler to evaluate. 

We also currently support some machine learning mechanisms, viz. Naive Bayes 
learning and reinforcement learning. The Naive Bayes approach involves learning 
conditional probabilities between different events from a large number of training 
examples. Thus given a certain context, it gives the conditional probability that some 
action should be performed or some other context should be true. The reinforcement 
learning approach involves trying to learn appropriate actions based on user feedback. 

An ontology of all terms used in the context infrastructure has been developed in 
DAMLh-OIL. The Ontology Server uses the FaCT reasoning engine[21] for checking 
the validity of context expressions. 

We have implemented a number of Context Providers in our system such as pro- 
viders of location, weather, stock price, calendar contexts and authentication contexts. 
We also have some context synthesizers as described earlier. Some examples are a 
Synthesizer which deduces the mood of a user using Naive Bayes learning; and an- 
other which deduces the activity in the room using rules. The middleware has allowed 
us to develop a number of context aware applications very easily. Some context- 
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aware applications we have developed are a context-sensitive jukebox, a context- 
sensitive chat application[18] and a context-sensitive notification service. 

One of the main features of our middleware is that it greatly helps in the develop- 
ment of context-aware applications. The benefits of using the middleware include 
reduced development times of context-aware applications and great ease in specifying 
complex behaviors of these applications. Developers do not have to worry about the 
details of getting contextual information from different sources or the mechanics of 
triggering different actions in different situations. This helps in rapid development 
and prototyping of applications. 

The middleware also makes it pretty simple to insert new sensors and new Context 
Synthesizers, which infer different contexts, into the system. Since all the terms used 
in the environment are defined in the ontology, it is easy to frame rules for inferring 
contexts based on these terms. The developer does not have to worry about not using 
inappropriate terms or concepts, since he can refer to the definitions in the ontology 
when in doubt. 



8 Related Work 

A lot of work has been done in the area of context-aware computing in the past few 
years. Seminal work has been done by Anind Dey, et al. in defining context-aware 
computing, identifying what kind of support was required for building context aware 
applications and developing a toolkit that enabled rapid prototyping of context-aware 
applications[l]. While the Context Toolkit does provide a starting point for applica- 
tions to make use of contextual information, it does not provide much help on how to 
reason about contexts. It does not provide any generic mechanism for writing rules 
about contexts, inferring higher-level contexts or organizing the wide range of possi- 
ble contexts in a structured format. 

In [2], Jason Hong, et. al., make the distinction between a toolkit and an infrastruc- 
ture. An infrastructure, according to Hong, is a well-established, pervasive, reliable 
set of technologies providing a foundation for other systems. Our middleware for 
context-awareness builds on Hong’s notion of an infrastructure and provides a foun- 
dation for developing context-aware applications easily. 

Bouquet, et al. [4] address the problem of contexts in autonomous, heterogeneous 
distributed applications, where ach entity has its own notion of context depending on 
its viewpoint. To interact with other entities, an entity should know the relationship 
between its viewpoint and other entities’ viewpoint. Our middleware uses ontologies 
to achieve this inter-operability in a more generic fashion. Paul Castro and his col- 
leagues [5] have worked on developing “fusion services” which extract and infer 
useful context information from sensor data using Bayesian networks. Our middle- 
ware provides a more generic framework where such learning approaches can be 
used. 

Terry Winograd compares different architectures for context[6] and proposes one 
that uses a centralized Event Heap[7]. Our system, however, provides a framework 
where distributed reasoning can take place. In [3], Brumitt, et al describe their experi- 
ences with multi-modal interactions in context-aware environments and how such an 
environment can respond automatically to different contexts. Our middleware pro- 
vides an easy way for developers to specify how an environment should automatically 
respond to different contexts. 
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Reconfigurable Context-Sensitive Middleware [22] provides context-sensitive ap- 
plications with adaptive object containers (ADCs) for runtime context data acquisi- 
tion, monitoring and detection. Applications can specify behavior using a context- 
aware IDL. Our middleware provides a more generic way of specifying the behavior 
of context-aware applications using different reasoning and learning mechanisms. 

9 Future Work 

There are a number of possible enhancements to our middleware. A new approach to 
developing context-sensitive applications is by modeling them as state machines. This 
allows their behavior to be determined by specific sequences of context changes. State 
machine approaches to modeling applications are useful especially when a sequence 
of changes in context needs to trigger a sequence of actions by the application. 

We have not yet tackled the issues of privacy and security. Some context informa- 
tion may be private and hence, all agents may not have access to them. The ontology 
can potentially encode such privacy and security constraints. It can thus be used to 
ensure that the rules developed for applications do not violate security restrictions. 

We are also working on better user interfaces for developing context-aware appli- 
cations, so that any ordinary user can program his or her own context-aware agent. 
These interfaces can make use of the ontologies to get the structures of different types 
of contexts and thus allow the user to develop rules with context information. 

One aspect which we haven’t studied as yet is the usability of context-aware appli- 
cations. How will ordinary users deal with applications that try to learn their behav- 
iors and their preferences? Will users take the time to write rules for specifying con- 
text-sensitive behavior of applications? Will users respond positively to the fact that 
the behavior of applications can change according to the context, and is hence not as 
predictable as current applications? 

10 Conclusion 

In this paper, we have described our middleware for developing context-aware appli- 
cations. The middleware is based on a predicate model of context. This model enables 
agents to be developed that either use rules or machine learning approaches to decide 
their behavior in different contexts. The middleware uses ontologies to ensure that 
different agents in the environment have the same semantic understanding of different 
context information. This allows better semantic interoperability between different 
agents, as well as between different ubiquitous computing environments. Our mid- 
dleware allows rapid prototyping of context-sensitive applications. We have devel- 
oped a number of context-sensitive agents on our middleware very easily. 
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Abstract. A recent emergence of small, resource-constrained, and highly-mobile 
computing platforms presents numerous new challenges for software developers. 
We refer to development in this new setting as programming-in-the-small-and- 
many (Prism). This paper provides a description and evaluation of a middleware 
intended to support software architecture-based development in the Prism set- 
ting. The middleware, called Prism-MW, provides highly efficient and scalable 
implementation-level support for the key aspects of Prism application architec- 
tures. Additionally, Prism-MW is easily extensible to support different application 
requirements suitable for the Prism setting. Prism-MW is accompanied with de- 
sign, analysis, deployment, and run-time monitoring tool support. It has been ap- 
plied in a number of applications and used as an educational tool in a graduate-level 
embedded systems course. Recently, Prism-MW has been successfully evaluated 
by a major industrial organization for use in one of their key distributed embed- 
ded systems. Our experience with the middleware indicates that the principles of 
architecture-based software development can be successfully, and flexibly, applied 
in the Prism setting. 



1 Introduction 

The software systems of today are rapidly growing in size, complexity, amount of dis- 
tribution, and numbers of users. We have recently witnessed a rapid increase in the 
speed and capacity of hardware, a decrease in its cost, the emergence of the Internet as 
a critical resource, and a proliferation of hand-held consumer electronics devices. In 
turn, this has resulted in an increased demand for software applications, outpacing our 
ability to produce them, both in terms of their sheer numbers and the sophistication 
demanded of them. One can now envision a number of complex software development 
scenarios involving fleets of mobile devices used in environment monitoring, freeway- 
traffic management, damage surveys in times of natural disaster, and so on. Such sce- 
narios present daunting technical challenges: effective understanding of existing or 
prospective software configurations; rapid composability and dynamic reconfigurabil- 
ity of software; mobility of hardware, data, and code; scalability to large amounts of 
data, numbers of data types, and numbers of devices; and heterogeneity of the software 
executing on each device and across devices. Furthermore, software often must exe- 
cute on “small” devices, characterized by highly constrained resources such as limited 
power, low network bandwidth, slow CPU speed, limited memory, and small display 
size. We refer to the development of software systems in the described setting as pro- 
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gramming-in-the-small-and-many (Prism), in order to distinguish it from the com- 
monly adopted software engineering paradigm of programming-m-the-large (PitL) [6], 

Recent studies [11,16,33] have shown that a promising approach to developing 
software systems in the Prism setting is to employ the principles of software architec- 
tures. Software architectures provide abstractions for representing the structure, behav- 
ior, and key properties of a software system [29]. They are described in terms of 
software components (computational elements) [36], software connectors (interaction 
elements) [19], and their configurations (also referred to as topologies) [18]. 

Software architectures provide design-level models and guidelines for composing 
software systems. For these models and guidelines to be truly useful in a development 
setting, they must be accompanied by support for their implementation [15,28]. This is 
particularly important in the Prism setting: Prism systems may be highly distributed, 
decentralized, mobile, and long-lived, increasing the risk of architectural drift [25] 
unless there is a clear relationship between the architecture and its implementation. 

This paper describes the design and evaluation of Prism-MW, a middleware devel- 
oped to support the implementation of software architectures in the Prism setting. We 
say that the middleware is architectural because it provides programming language- 
level constructs for implementing software architectnre-level concepts such as compo- 
nent, connector, configuration, and event. This allows software developers to directly 
transfer architectural decisions into implementations, thus distinguishing Prism-MW 
from existing middleware solutions. 

Another key contribution of Prism-MW is its highly modular design that employs 
an extensive separation of concerns. This results in a middleware that is flexible, effi- 
cient, scalable, and extensible. The middleware is flexible in its support for indepen- 
dent selection, variation, and composition of implementation-level concerns. The 
middleware is ejfcient in its size, speed, and overhead added to an application. The 
middleware is scalable in the numbers of components, connectors, events, execution 
threads, and hardware devices. Finally, the middleware is easily extensible to support 
new development concerns and situations in the Prism setting. 

These properties of Prism-MW have been successfully evaluated using a series of 
example applications, benchmark tests performed both within our group and by exter- 
nal users, and a large-scale feasibility study conducted in collaboration with an indus- 
trial organization. At the same time, our evaluations of Prism-MW have suggested 
several areas of improvement, including an entirely novel approach to designing archi- 
tectural middleware. We intend to explore these issues in our future work. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents our objectives for 
Prism-MW. Section 3 presents the design and implementation of Prism-MW’s core 
capabilities, and evaluates them with respect to the objectives. Section 4 discusses the 
extensibility of Prism-MW and presents several specific extensions completed to date. 
Section 5 describes our tool support. Section 6 presents additional evaluation of the 
middleware conducted in collaboration with external users. The paper concludes with 
overviews of related and future work. 



2 Middleware Objeetives 

As discussed above, there are a number of significant challenges faced by software 
developers in the Prism setting. We believe those challenges to fall within four general 
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categories, comprising our objectives for Prism-MW. Three of the four objectives 
directly derive from the “Prism” acronym: support for programming (i.e., develop- 
ment) of Prism applications on wany ymall computing platforms. We consider these 
three to be the core objectives. The fourth objective reflects the variation and constant 
evolution of development situations in the Prism setting. Each objective is further dis- 
cussed below. 

• Architectural abstractions - A key observation guiding this research is that an effec- 
tive way of supporting the development of Prism applications is to explicitly focus 
on software architectures [1 1,16,33]. /Vism-MW should thus provide direct imple- 
mentation-level support for architectural abstractions (components, connectors, 
communication events, and so on). 

• Efficiency - PrEm-M W should Impose minimal overhead on an application’s execu- 
tion. Our current goal is to enable efficient execution of applications on platforms 
with varying characteristics (e.g., speed, capacity, network bandwidth). The ultimate 
goal is to extend this support to include efficient access to and sharing of hardware 
resonrces (e.g., battery, peripheral devices). 

• Scalability - Prisw-MW should be scalable in order to effectively manage the large 
numbers of devices, execution threads, components, connectors, and communication 
events present in Prism systems. 

• Extensibility - There are several additional capabilities that may be required for dif- 
ferent (classes of) Prism applications. These include awareness, mobility, dynamic 
reconfigurability, security, real-time support, and delivery guarantees 
[2, 3, 7, fl, 12, 24]. Prism-MW should be easily extensible to provide support for (arbi- 
trary combinations of) these capabilities. 



3 Middleware Core 

In this section we discuss the design, implementation, and evaluation of Prism-MW’s 
core capabilities. The discussion is organized around the three core objectives. 



3.1 Architectural Abstractions 

Prism-MW’s core supports architectural abstractions by providing classes for repre- 
senting each architectural element, with methods for creating, manipulating, and 
destroying the element. These abstractions enable direct mapping between an architec- 
ture and its implementation. Figure 1 shows the class design view of Prism-MW. The 
shaded classes constitute the middleware core, with dark gray classes being relevant to 
the application developer. Our goal was to keep the core compact, reflected in the fact 
that it contains only eight classes and six interfaces. Furthermore, the design of the 
core (and the entire middleware) is highly modular: the only dependencies among 
classes are via interfaces and inheritance; the only exception is the Architecture class, 
which contains multiple Bricks for reasons that are explained below. 

3. 1. 1 Middleware Core ’s Design 

Brick is an abstract class that encapsulates common features of its subclasses 
{Architecture, Component, and Connector). The Architecture class records the config- 
uration of its constituent components and connectors, and provides facilities for their 
addition, removal, and reconnection, possibly at system runtime. A distributed applica- 
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Fig. 1. UML class design view of Prism-MW. Middleware core classes are highlighted. 



tion is implemented as a set of interacting Architecture objects. Components in an 
architecture communicate by exchanging Events, which are routed by Connectors. In 
order to support different topologies, each component may be attached to an arbitrary 
number of connectors. In order to support the needs of dynamically changing 
applications, each Prism-MW connector is capable of servicing varying numbers of 
components [21]. This property of connectors, coupled with event-based interaction, 
has proven to be a highly-effective mechanism for addressing system reconfigurability. 

Each subclass of the Brick class has an associated interface. The lArchitecture 
interface exposes a weld method for attaching components and connectors to one 
another. The /Component interface exposes send and handle methods used for 
exchanging events. We have implemented several versions of this interface to support 
asynchronous, synchronous unicast, and synchronous multicast of events. The /Con- 
nector interface provides a handle method for routing of events. To address the needs 
of different applications in the Prism setting, we have implemented two versions of 
this interface, supporting both symmetric (i.e., peer-to-peer) and asymmetric (i.e., 
request-response) interaction. Each Architecture object implements both /Connector 
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and /Component interfaces, thus allowing construction of complex components and 
connectors with internal architectures. 

Finally, Prism-MW’s core associates the /Scaffold interface with every Brick. Scaf- 
folds are used to schedule events for delivery (via the /Scheduler interface) and pool 
threads (via the /Dispatch interface) in a decoupled manner. Prism-MW’s core provides 
default implementations of /Scheduler and /Dispatch: FIFO and round-robin, respec- 
tively. The novel aspect of our design is that this separation of concerns allows us to 
select the most suitable event scheduling policy independently of the dispatching pol- 
icy for a given application. Additionally, dispatching and scheduling are decoupled 
from the Architecture, allowing one to easily compose many sub- architectures (each 
with its own scheduling and dispatching policies) in a single application. /Scaffold also 
directly aids architectural awareness [2] by allowing probing of the runtime behavior of 
a Brick. 

To date, Prism-MW’s core has been implemented in Java JVM and KVM [35], 
C-t-i- and Embedded Visual C+-i- (EVC-t-i-). Each implementation of the middleware 
core is quite small, averaging 1,750 SEOC, which aids Prism-MW’s understandability 
and ease of use.^ 

3.1.2 Using Pri.sm-MW 

Prism-MW’s core provides the necessary support for developing arbitrarily complex 
applications, so long as they rely on the provided default facilities (e.g., event schedul- 
ing, dispatching, and routing) and stay within a single address space. The first step a 
developer takes is to subclass from the Component class for all components in the 
architecture and to implement their application-specific methods. The next step is to 
instantiate the Architecture class and define the needed instances of thus created com- 
ponents, and of connectors selected from the reusable connector library.^ Finally, 
attaching component and connector instances into a configuration is achieved by using 
the weld method of the Architecture class. This process can be partially automated 
using our tool support described in Section 5. 

For illustration, Figure 2 shows a simple usage scenario of the Java version of 
Prism-MW. The application consists of two components communicating through a sin- 
gle connector. The DemoArch class’s main method instantiates components and con- 
nectors and composes (welds) them into a configuration. Figure 2 also demonstrates 
event-based communication between the two components. Component A creates and 
sends an event, in response to which Component B sends a response event. An event 
need not identify its recipient components; they are uniquely defined by the topology 
of the architecture and routing policies of the employed connectors [16]. 



3.2 Efficiency 

Since Prism applications frequently run on resource-constrained devices, with low 
amounts of memory (e.g., 256 KB on the Palm Pilot) and slow processing speed, we 
have performed several optimizations on Prism-MW’s core. While there are common 
techniques for ensuring efficient implementations of distributed systems, Prism-MW 



’ I'he interfaces used in Prism-MW’s core are directly supported in Java. In and EVC++ they have been 
implemented using abstract classes with pure virtual functions. 

^ Recall that Prism-MW’s core provides several connectors through the implementations of the IConnector 
interface. 
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presented unique challenges in this regard because of its objective of directly support- 
ing architectural abstractions in highly resource-constrained settings. Some of the opti- 
mization techniques we applied are novel, while others have been adapted from 
existing work. A contribution of our work on optimizing Prism-MW lies in their com- 
bination: it results in a highly efficient architectural middleware that introduces mini- 
mal overhead in terms of dynamic memory usage and shows good performance. In the 
remainder of this section we describe these optimizations and provide a series of 
benchmark results that evaluate them. 



3.2.1 Initial Implementation 



In our initial implementa- 
tion of Prism-MW’s core, 
each component main- 
tained dynamically allo- 
cated queues of its 
incoming and outgoing 
events. Each component 
also owned an internal 
thread of control that was 
used to process incom- 
ing events and place out- 
going events on the 
queue (as implemented in 
IComponent’s send and 
handle methods, respec- 
tively). The encompass- 
ing Architecture^ 

dispatcher then ensured 
that the outgoing events 
are routed to their desti- 
nations. Furthermore, the 
Architecture's, implemen- 
tation of the IScheduler 
interface was trivial since 
all the scheduling was 
handled at the individual 



Architecture initialization 

class DemoArch { 

static public void m.ain(String argv[]) { 
Architecture arch = new Architecture ("DEMO "); 

// create components here 
ComponentA a = new CoraponentA ("A"); 

Components b = new Components ["B"); 

// create connectors here 

Connector conn = new Connector ( "Conn” ) / 

// add components and connectors to the architecti 
arch . addComponent ( a ) ; 
arch . addComponent (b) ; 
arch . addConnector ( conn ) ; 

// establish the interconnections 
arch.weld(a, conn] ; 
arch.weld(b, conn); 
arch . start ( ) ; 




Component A sends an event 

e = new Event ( "Event_a" ) ; 
e . addParameter ( "param_l ", pi ) ; 
send { e ) ; 

Component B handles the event and sends a response 

public void handle (event e) 

{ 

if (e . equals ("Event_a") ) { 

event el= new Event ("Sesponse_to_a") ; 
el . addParameter { "response" , resp) ; 
send ( el ) ; 

} . . . 

} 

Fig. 2. Illustration of application implementation fragments. 



component level. How- 
ever, this implementation had several problems, including unacceptable application 
size and speed. Prism-MW’s highly modular design allowed us to significantly 
improve efficiency by radically altering the manner in which events are exchanged and 
processed. At the same time, we were able to confine our modifications to the imple- 
mentations of IComponent (specifically, its send method), IScheduler, and IDispatch. 
These modifications are discussed below. 



3.2.2 Optimizing for Size and Speed 

We observed that a large amount of dynamic system memory usage was a result of the 
exchange of events among components and connectors. We minimized the required 
memory for event passing by exchanging read-only events in the same address space 
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by reference, rather than by copy. We further optimized memory usage by adopting a 
fixed-sized, circular array for storing all events in a single address space. This reduced 
overall memory usage by a factor of 20 or more over the initial solution described 
above [15]. 

Another modification addressed event processing. A pool of shepherd threads 
(implemented in Prism-MW core’s RoundRobinDispatcher class) was introduced to 
handle events sent by any component in a given address space. The size of the thread 
pool is parameterized and, hence, adjustable. It should be noted that the concurrency 
management of the circular array used to implement the event queue slightly impacts 
the speed of processing by applying a producer-consumer algorithm to keep event pro- 
duction under control, and supply shepherd threads with a constant stream of events to 
process. 

To process an event, a 
shepherd thread removes the 
event from the head of the 
queue. For local communica- 
tion, the shepherd thread is 
run through the connector 
attached to the sending com- 
ponent; the connector dis- 
patches the event to relevant 
components using the same 
thread (see Figure 3). If a 
recipient component gener- 
ates further events, they are 
added to the tail of the event 
queue; different threads are 
used for dispatching those events to their intended recipients. An alternative design, 
which required modification of only the IDispatch interface’s implementation, allows 
separate threads to be used for dispatching an event from the connector to each 
intended recipient component (steps 3-6 in Figure 3). This increases parallelism, but 
also resource consumption, in the architecture. We are currently implementing and 
evaluating this design. 

Prism-MW uses the same basic mechanism for communication that spans address 
spaces as it does for local communication: a shepherd thread transports the event from 
the queue to its recipients via a connector. However, in this case the connector is a spe- 
cialized DistributionCormector (further discussed in Section 4.1), which manages a set 
of network (e.g., socket or infrared) connections. Thus, instead of routing the event 
through the components attached to the connector (steps 3-6 in Figure 3), the shepherd 
thread simply deposits the event on all communication ports managed by the Distribu- 
tionConnector. As the event is propagated across the network, the DistrihutionConnec- 
tor on each receplent device uses its internal thread to retrieve the incoming event from 
the communication port and place it on its local event queue. 

This solution represents an adaptation of an existing worker thread pool technique 
[31] that results in several unique benefits: 

1 . By leveraging explicit architectural topology an event can be routed to multiple desti- 
nations using a single shepherd thread This minimizes resource consumption, since 

events need not be tagged with their recipients; 



Thread Pool 




Fig. 3. Event dispatching in Prism-MW for a single 
address space. Steps (1 )-(7) are performed by a single 
shepherd thread. 
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2. We further optimize resource consumption by using a single event queue for storing 
both locally and remotely generated events; and 

3. Since Prism-MW does not process local and remote events differently, and all routing 
is accomplished via the multiple and explicit software connectors, Prism-MW also 
allows for easy redeployment and redistribution of existing applications onto differ- 
ent hardware topologies. 

3.2.3 Evaluation 

The above optimizations have resulted in very light-weight Prism-MW implementa- 
tions that have shown several orders of magnitude in performance improvement over 
the original implementation described above. More importantly, the performance of 
Prism-MW is now comparable to solutions using a plain programming language (PL): 
each Prism-MW event exchange causes five PL-level method invocations and, a com- 
paratively much more expensive, context switch if the architecture is instantiated with 
more than one shepherd thread (roughly corresponding to steps 1-4 and 7 in Figure 3); 
analogous functionality would be accomplished in a PL with two invocations and, 
assuming concurrent processing is desired, a context switch. It should also be noted 
that it is unlikely that a plain PL could support a number of development situations for 
which Prism-MW is well suited (e.g., asynchronous event multicast) and due to which 
it introduces its performance overhead in the first place. 

For illustration, we describe 
the results from one series of 
evaluations used to measure the 
size and performance of the Java 
Prism-MW implementation.^ The 
benchmarking applications con- 
sisted of n (n = 1, 10, and 50) 
identical components communi- 
cating via a connector with a sin- 
gle component, but not with each 
other (Figure 3 shows such a sce- 
nario for n = 2). The applications 
used a pool of 10 shepherd 
threads and a queue of 1000 
events (qjsize). Between 1 and 
100,000 simple (parameter-less) 
events were sent asynchronously by the single component to the n components, result- 
ing in between 1 and 5,000,000 handled events for the three applications. The results 
of this benchmark are shown in Figure 4. 

Memory usage of Prism-MW core (mw_mem), recorded at the time of architecture 
initialization, is 4.6 KB. The overhead of a “base” Prism component (comp mem), 
without any application-specific methods or state, is 0.8 KB. Memory overhead of cre- 
ating and sending a single event (evt mem) can be estimated using the following for- 
mula, obtained empirically: 

evt_mem (in KB) = 0.16 + 0.24 * num_of_parameters 




Fig. 4. The results of the performance benchmark. 



The benchmarks presented throughout the paper were performed on an Intel Pentium Til 700 MHz proces- 
sor with 256 MB of RAM running JDK 1 . 1 .8 on Microsoft Windows 2000. 
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The fomuila assumes that the parameters do not contain complex objects, but may 
contain simple objects (e.g., Java Integer or String).'^ Therefore, for example, the max- 
imum memory overhead (assuming the event queue is full) induced by using Prism- 
MW in the largest benchmark application described above is approximately 

mw_mem + num_comps * comp_mem + q_size * evt_mem — 

4.6 + (51 * 0.8) + (1000 * (0.16 +(0.02 * 0))) « 205 KB 



3.3 Scalability 

Prism-MW’s modularity and separation of concerns directly aid its scalability in the 
numbers of supported devices, components, connectors, threads, and events. Prism- 
MW’s support for large numbers of devices is a consequence of its support for large 
numbers of connectors. Similarly, its scalability in the number of events is fostered by 
scalability in the number of threads. The below discussion reflects these relationships. 

5. 3. 1 Connectors and Devices 

Unlike the existing middleware platforms (e.g., CORBA [40], LIME [12], .NET [20]), 
which support a single, implicit connector in a system, Prism-MW supports an arbi- 
trary number of connectors. Prism-MW’s explicit, flexible connectors allow an archi- 
tecture to be deployed onto an arbitrary number of hosts, by repeated splitting of the 
connectors using the technique described in [5]. In a highly degenerate case, this 
would result in some devices serving only as routers, without containing any compo- 
nents. For this reason, the number of devices supported by Prism-MW is unlimited in 
principle. It should be noted, however, that the deployment choice directly affects effi- 
ciency: the performance gain of using the centralized event queue is achieved only if 
the components are residing in the same address space. 

3.3.2 Components 

Realistically, the number of compo- 
nents on a given device is limited and 
can be estimated using the following 
simple formula: n = (M - MS) / ACS, 
where M is the available memory on 
the device, MS is the memory occupied 
by Prism-MW, and ACS is the average 
component size. Recall from 
Section 3.2 that the impact of MS and 
the middleware-induced portion of 
ACS on the device’s memory con- 
sumption is very low. We have per- 
formed a series of benchmarks in order 
to assess the behavior of Prism-MW in 
cases where laree numbers of compo- 
nents is used.^ Figure 5 shows the 



* In this sense, the measure represents minimum event overhead. Use of eomplex objeets as event parame- 
ters is independent of the middleware, but is an application-level deeision. 

^ We have run benchmark tests with up to 1,000,000 components. 




p 140000 

I 120000 



Fig. 5. The results of the scalability 
benchmark. 
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results of a test in which a varying number of identical components (n) communicated 
with a single component through a connector. 100 parameter-less events were sent 
asynchronously by the single component to all other components, resulting in n*I00 
events being handled. We have also performed a benchmark test with two end-point 
components that communicated using a “chain” consisting of 100,000 components 
that simply forward incoming events through 100,001 connectors. The total round-trip 
time for a single event was 2.7 seconds. 

3. 3. 3 Threads and Events 

Prism-MW supports as many threads as the underlying platform supports. Finally, the 
number of events supported by Prism-MW is not limited by the middleware itself, but 
by the properties of the underlying hardware platform. This limit can be characterized 
by the following two parameters: (1) the maximum number of events that can simulta- 
neously be present in a system and (2) the rate of event delivery. The maximum num- 
ber of events is limited by the available memory on a given host (or set of hosts) and 
event size (recall Section 3.2), while the rate of event delivery depends on the CPU 
speed, the number of threads servicing the event queue, the ratio of event production to 
consumption by the components, and the network bandwidth for events that traverse 
machine boundaries. 



4 Middleware Extensions 

The design of Prism-MW’s core provides extensive separation of concerns both via its 
explicit architectural constructs and its pervasive use of interfaces. The design is 
highly extensible. The unshaded classes and interfaces in Figure 1 show various exten- 
sions to the Prism-MW core we have built to date. These include support for architec- 
tural awareness, real-time, distributability, security, heterogeneity, data compression, 
delivery guarantees, and mobility [2,3,7,11,12,24]. In this section we describe our 
approach to supporting these extensions. Our experience indicates that other exten- 
sions can be easily added to the middleware in the same manner. 

Our support for extensibility is built around the objective that Prism-MW’s core 
remains unchanged. Instead, the core constructs {Component, Connector, and Event) 
are subclassed via specialized classes {ExtensibleComponent, ExtensibleConnector, 
and ExtensibleEvent), each of which composes a number of interfaces. Each interface 
can have multiple Implementations, thus enabling selection of the desired functionality 
inside each instance of a given Extensible class. If an interface is installed in a given 
class instance, that instance will exhibit the behavior realized inside the interface’s 
implementation. Multiple interfaces may be installed in a single Extensible class 
instance. In that case, the instance will exhibit the combined behavior of the installed 
interfaces. 

Below we describe four classes of extensions supported by Prism-MW, with an 
explicit focus on the extensions we have completed to date. Further details on these 
extensions may he found in [21]. With the exception of Prism-MW’s support for distri- 
bution (see below as well as Sections 5.2 and 6.3), we do not discuss the efficiency 
aspects of these extensions for two reasons. First, our primary goal to date has been to 
assess the extensibility of Prism-MW, and we have not optimized our implementations 
of many of its extensions. Secondly, in most cases our implementations employed 
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known algorithms and techniques, such that any performance measures would be a 
function of those algorithms and techniques rather than the inherent properties of 
Prism-MW. 



4.1 Connector Extensions 

In order to address different aspects of interaction the ExiensibleConnector class com- 
poses a number of interfaces that support various interaction services. In turn, each 
interface can have multiple implementations. 

Figure 1 shows five different interfaces we have implemented thus far. The IDistri- 
bution interface has been implemented in two classes, one supporting socket-based 
and the other infrared port-based inter-process communication (IPC). We refer to an 
ExiensibleConnector with instantiated IDistribution interface as DislribulionConnec- 
lor. A single DistributionConnector can be attached to an arbitrary numbers of remote 
hosts, as well as local components and connectors. Similarly to the "base" Prism-MW 
connector discussed in Section 3.1.1, a DistributionConnector is capable of supporting 
runtime addition and removal of local components and connectors, as well as remote 
devices. The base size of the (more frequently used) socket-based DistrihutionConnec- 
tor is 1.27 KB. In addition to this, each socket connection adds 2.7 KB on average. 
Finally, the PL’s support for IPC introduces additional overhead. In Java this overhead 
is 9.5 KB for loading the j ava . net package. 

The ISecurity interface has several implementations that perform combinations of 
authentication, authorization, encryption, and event integrity. These services are 
implemented using three major cryptographic algorithms: symmetric key, asymmetric 
key, and event digest function. The IConnDeliveryGuarantees interface supports event 
delivery guarantees. We have implemented this interface to support at most once, at 
least once, exactly once, and best effort delivery semantics. In order to support com- 
munication across PLs, we have added the IXMLConversion interface and imple- 
mented XML encoding/decoding of events inside XMLConverter class. Finally, we 
have added the ICompression interface with the goal of minimizing the required net- 
work bandwidth for event dispatching. To this end, we have implemented the Huffman 
coding technique [27] inside the Compression class. 

Addition of a new interface to the ExiensibleConnector requires adding a pointer to 
the interface and performing method calls on it inside ExtensihleConnectoCs handle 
method. The change to the ExiensibleConnector class is minimal, averaging three new 
lines of code for each new interface. However, it is important to know the right order- 
ing of method calls to achieve the desired behavior. For example, when combining ISe- 
curity and IXMLConversion interfaces, IXMLConvers ion’s convert method is invoked 
before ISecurity’s encrypt method when sending the event; on the receiving end, the 
ISecurity’s decrypt method is invoked before IXMLConversion’s reconstitute method. 

The overhead introduced by this solution is that an ExtensihleConnector instance 
may have many null pointers, corresponding to interfaces that have not been installed. 
The values of these pointers will be checked each time the handle method is invoked. 
An alternative solution, which would trade-off the extensibility for efficiency, is to 
subclass the Connector class directly and to have the references only to the desired 
interfaces. We are planning to implement a tool that would perform this task automati- 
cally, given a specification of features that a connector should support. 
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4.2 Component Extensions 

To support various aspects of architectural awareness and middleware-level reflection, 
we have provided the ExtensibleComponent class that composes several interfaces. 
Additionally, ExtensibleComponent contains a reference to lArchitecture, allowing its 
instances to act as meta-level components and to effect runtime changes on the sys- 
tem’s architecture. To date, we have augmented the ExtensibleComponent class with 
two interfaces. The lAdmin interface is used for performing component deployment 
and mobility (see Section 5.2). The IRuntimeAnalysis interface is used for analyzing 
the architectural descriptions and assessing proposed architectural changes during the 
application’s execution. We have recently implemented several versions of this inter- 
face that encapsulate different subsets of our DRADEL [17] environment (see 
Section 5.1). 

4.3 Event Extensions 

To support various facets of event delivery we have provided the ExtensibleEvent class 
that can compose multiple interfaces. To date, we have created three interfaces inside 
the ExtensibleEvent class. The IDeliveryGuaranteesEvent interface is used to assign a 
delivery guarantee policy to an event (i.e., at most once, at least once, exactly once, 
best effort). This interface is used in tandem with the IConnDeliveryGuarantees inter- 
face of the ExtensibleConnector class. The IRealTimeEvent interface is used to assign 
a real-time deadline to an event. We have implemented this interface to support both 
aperiodic and periodic real-time events. In support of real-time event delivery we have 
additionally provided three classes that implement the IScheduler and IDispatch inter- 
faces, discussed below. Finally, to support communication across PL boundaries the 
IXMLRepresentation interface provides XML-based representation of an event. 



4.4 Other Extensions 

In addition to the IDistribution interface inside the ExtensibleConnector class, to sup- 
port distribution and mobility we have implemented the Serializable interface inside 
each one of the Extensible classes. This allows us to send data as well as code across 
machine boundaries. 

In support of real-time event delivery we have provided two additional implemen- 
tations of the IScheduler interface. EDFScheduler implements scheduling of aperiodic 
events based on the earliest-deadline-first algorithm, while RateMonotonicScheduler 
implements scheduling of periodic events. 



5 Tool Support 

We augment Prism-MW with tools for architectural modeling, analysis, deployment, 
and run-time monitoring and evolution. These tools themselves have been imple- 
mented using Prism-MW. As such, the tools provide additional evaluation of Prism- 
MW. 
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5.1 Modeling and Analysis 

In adding support for architecture modeling and analysis to Prism-MW, we have inte- 
grated xADL 2.0 [4], a highly extensible XML-based architecture description lan- 
guage (ADL) [18], into our existing analysis environment, DRADEL [17]. Our 
support for architectural description is reasonably general: we model interacting com- 
ponents simply as collections of provided and required services whose semantics are 
represented in first-order logic. DRADEL’s TopologicalConstraintChecker and 
TypeChecker components use this information to ensure architectural consistency. 
While the details of DRADEL have been reported elsewhere [17], DRADEL is rele- 
vant in this context because it has been reengineered using Prism-MW: it consists of 
nine components and four connectors, comprising 13,000 Java SLOC, not counting 
Prism-MW itself. Furthermore, DRADEL’s CodeGenerator component generates 
Prism-MW compatible application skeletons from xADL descriptions, directly aiding 
the transfer of architectural decisions into application code. 



5.2 Deployment and Run-Time Monitoring 

Our support for deployment and run-time monitoring directly leverages Prism-MW’s 
services. We have integrated and extended the COTS MS Visio tool to develop Prism- 
DE, the deployment environment for Prism applications, shown in Figure 6. Prism-DE 
contains several toolboxes (left side of Figure 6). The top toolbox enables an architect 
to specify a configuration of hardware devices by dragging their icons onto the canvas 
and connecting them. The next toolbox enables the specification of processes that will 
be executing on each device. The remaining toolboxes supply the software compo- 
nents and connectors that may be placed inside the processes. The Connectors toolbox 
is populated with connector types that represent various combinations of Extensible- 
Connector interface implementations we have built to date. The Components, tool- 
boxes have to be populated with application components for each new application. 
This task only requires specifying the location of each component’s implementation 
(either a collection of Java classes or a C++ DLL). Prism-DE actively analyzes the 
specified configurations, ensuring that each architectural element has a container pro- 
cess and a valid instance name, and that C++ modules are not be in the same process as 
Java modules. Additionally, Prism-DE contains a pluggable DRADEL Topological- 
ConstraintChecker to ensure conformance of a desired set of topological rules. Our 
future goal is to integrate DRADEL’s entire modeling and analysis capabilities inside 
Prism-DE. 

Once a desired software configuration is created in Prism-DE, it can be deployed 
onto the depicted hardware configuration with a simple button click. In order to deploy 
the desired architecture on a set of target hosts, we assume that a skeleton configura- 
tion is preloaded on each host. The skeleton configuration consists of Prism-MW’s 
Architecture object that contains a DistributionConnector (recall Section 4.1) and an 
ExtensibleComponent with instantiated lAdmin interface (referred to as AdminCompo- 
nent below), that is attached to the connector. The skeleton configuration is extremely 
lightweight. For example, in our Java Implementation, the skeleton uses under 1 1 KB 
of dynamic memory.® Since Prism-MW itself, the Architecture object, and Distribu- 

® This figure does not include the additional overhead discussed in Section 4.1: 9.5 KB needed to load the 
j ava . net package and 2.7 KB per socket connection. 
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Fig. 6. The Prism-DE deployment and run-time monitoring environment. 

tionConnector are also used at the application level, the actual memory overhead of 
our basic deployment support (i.e., the Admin Component) is only around 5 KB. 

As shown in Figure 1, the ExtensibleComponent on each device contains a pointer 
to its Architecture object and is thus able to effect run-time changes to its local sub- 
system’s architecture: instantiation, addition, removal, connection, and disconnection 
of components and connectors with the help of DistrihutionConnectors. Admin Com- 
ponents are able to send and receive from any device to which they are connected the 
events that contain application-level components (sent between address spaces using 
the Serializable interface). 

Prism-DE supports run-time monitoring of connectivity between application pro- 
cesses. If communication between two DistributionConnectors is disabled for any rea- 
son (e.g., failed connection or failed container process), that information is propagated 
via an event to Prism-DE, which, in turn, highlights the disconnection (dotted line in 
Figure 6). A future enhancement to the run-time monitoring aspects of Prism-DE will 
include discovery of alternate paths between the disconnected nodes and automatic 
reconfigurations to enable their continued communication. 
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6 Further Evaluation and Experience 

Over twenty applications have been implemented using Prism-MW to date, involving 
traditional desktop platforms, PalmOS- and WindowsCE-compatible devices, digital 
cameras, and motion sensors. Several of these applications were developed in the con- 
text of three graduate-level courses at USC. They include distributed digital image cap- 
ture and processing, map visualization and navigation, location tracking, and instant 
messaging for hand-held devices. We do not provide additional details of these appli- 
cations here due to space constraints; several of them are described in [23]. Instead, in 
this section we focus on experiences resulting from a project involving multiple teams 
of graduate students and our collaborations with two industrial organizations. The stu- 
dent-led project assessed Prism-MW’s ease of use and resulted in different implemen- 
tations of a dynamic service discovery capability. The first external collaboration 
resulted in a large-scale military application in support of one organization’s specific 
needs in the ground vehicle domain. The second collaboration resulted in an extensive 
further evaluation of Prism-MW in the context of the other organization’s distributed 
airborne system. 



6.1 Dynamic Service Discovery 

Eight teams, each consisting of three graduate students, were tasked with developing a 
distributed application, called dynamic service discovery (DSD), using the Java imple- 
mentation of Prism-MW. The application was to be deployed on a set of Compaq iPAQ 
PDAs running WindowsCE and connected into a wireless LAN. In DSD, each host 
provides and requires a set of services. The goal of the application is to satisfy the 
greatest number of service requests in the shortest amount of time given the below 
requirements. In order to allow the students to focus on the important aspect of the 
project, the services were simple arithmetic and trigonometric operations provided by 
Java (e.g., -i-, -, sin, cos, and so on). 

DSD assumes that the sets of provided and required services will vary across hosts. 
Furthermore, the sets of provided and required services on each host may change at 
any time. Each host is connected to and has access to only a subset of other hosts. 
However, a host may use one of its neighbors as a “relay” to indirectly access the 
desired host. The connectivity among the hosts may be altered at any time during the 
application’s execution. New hosts may enter the network at any time, while existing 
hosts may leave and reenter the network at any time. 

The eight student teams implemented DSD’s requirements by extending the Prism- 
MW with implementations of IDistribution interface that allows monitoring of the net- 
work for new devices and for changes in connectivity among existing devices. Each 
team also implemented meta-level components in support of the varying set of services 
requested. 

DSD was a reasonably simple application, but one that had some interesting prop- 
erties representative of the Prism setting. The functionality described above was devel- 
oped over a ten-week period. While just under one half of the students had exposure to 
Java prior to starting the project, only one student was somewhat familiar with a previ- 
ous version of Prism-MW, four students had some experience with component-based 
software development, three had experience with developing for WindowsCE, and 
none had any experience with the Compaq iPAQ. The students were asked to estimate 
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the amounts of time spent on the various aspects of the project, including “Under- 
standing/Learning Prism-MW. The teams reported that this aspect of the project 
required between 8% and 21% of the total project time, with 15% being the average. 
While many additional case studies are required to draw definitive conclusions, we 
view these results as indicative of Prism-MW’s understandability, particularly in light 
of the fact that the students were not only asked to use Prism-MW, but also to modify 
it, as described above. 

6.2 Military Deployment 

Figure 7 depicts the 
application for distrib- 
uted military troops 
deployment and battle 
simulations (TDS). A 
computer at Headquar- 
ters gathers information 
from the field and dis- 
plays the current battle- 
field status: the locations 
of friendly and enemy 
troops, vehicles, and 
obstacles such as mine 
fields. The headquarters 
computer is networked 
via secure links to a set 
of PDAs used by Com- 
manders in the field. The 
commander PDAs are connected directly to each other and to a large number of Sol- 
dier PDAs. Each commander is capable of controlling his own part of the battlefield: 
deploying troops, analyzing the deployment strategy, transferring troops between com- 
manders, and so on. In case the Headquarters device fails, a designated Commander 
assumes the role of Headquarters. Soldiers can only view the segment of the battle- 
field in which they are located, receive direct orders from the commanders, and report 
their status. Figure 6 shows the partial architecture of TDS consisting of single Head- 
quarters, Commander, and Soldier subsystems, while Figure 7 shows one possible 
deployment with single Headquarters, four Commanders, and 36 Soldiers. 

TDS has provided an effective platform for demonstrating a number of Prism-MW 
services and assessing its scalability in a real application setting. TDS has been 
designed, analyzed, implemented, deployed, monitored, and dynamically evolved 
using the techniques described in this paper. It has been implemented in four dialects 
of two programming languages: Java JVM and KVM, C++ and EVC++, with on-going 
plans to integrate it with legacy software implemented in Ada. TDS has been deployed 
to 105 mobile devices and mobile device emulators running on PCs, with plans for fur- 
ther scaling it up to 1,000 devices. The dynamic size of the application is approxi- 
mately 1 MB for the Headquarters subsystem, 600 KB for each Commander, and 90 
KB for each Soldier subsystem. The devices on which TDS has been deployed are of 
several different types (Palm Pilot Vx and Vllx, Compaq iPAQ, HP Jornada, NEC 




Fig. 7. TDS application. 
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MobilePro, Sun Ultra, PC), running four OSs (PalmOS, WindowsCE, Windows 2000, 
and Unix). The performance of TDS has been acceptable, easily surpassing user reac- 
tion time after the initial delay caused by application deployment. We are currently in 
the process of designing tests to quantify that performance. 



6.3 Airborne System 

In order to assess the maturity and suitability of Prism-MW for use in one of their key 
distributed airborne systems, our second industrial collaborator conducted a series of 
benchmark tests. The tests were designed to be representative of usage scenarios in the 
reference system’s existing implementation. Once it was established that application 
speed using Prism-MW was satisfactory,^ our collaborator became particularly inter- 
ested in the overhead induced on application size by Prism-MW. One example test 
involved exchanging 100,000 records of proprietary structure (totalling over 13 MB) 
between Prism-MW components distributed over a LAN (i.e., using Prism-MW’s Dis- 
trihutionConnectors discussed in Section 5.2). The base, unoptimized implementation 
of Prism-MW resulted in a 20% increase of the amount of exchanged data in compari- 
son to the reference implementation. A relatively simple specialization of the Distrihu- 
tionConnector class (modifying the implementation of two methods of the 
IDistrihution interface), without any other modifications to the middleware, reduced 
that overhead down to 5%. As a result, our collaborator has deemed Prism-MW “very 
efficient and flexible” and is planning on adopting it. 



7 Related Work 

Our work on Prism-MW has been primarily influenced by two research areas: archi- 
tectural styles and middleware. Architectural styles were discussed in the Introduction. 
Below we discuss two most closely related approaches in the middleware arena. Addi- 
tionally, we briefly discuss a preliminary comparison of Prism-MW with several repre- 
sentative middleware solutions. 

ArchJava [1] is an extension to Java that unifies software architecture with imple- 
mentation, ensuring that the implementation conforms to architectural constraints. 
ArchJava currently has several limitations that would likely limit its applicability in 
the Prism setting: communication between ArchJava components is achieved solely 
via method calls; ArchJava is only applicable to applications running in a single 
address space; it is currently limited to Java; and its efficiency has not yet been 
assessed. 

Aura [33] is an architectural style and supporting middleware for ubiquitous com- 
puting applications with special focus on user mobility, context awareness, and context 
switching. Aura is only applicable to certain classes of applications in the Prism set- 
ting. Similarly to Prism-MW, Aura has explicit, first-class connectors. Aura also pro- 
vides a set of components that perform management of tasks, environment monitoring, 
context observing, and service supplying. This suggests that the Aura style could be 
successfully supported using Prism-MW augmented with a set of Aura-specific exten- 
sions. This would eliminate the need for performing optimizations of Aura’s current 

^ We were not appraised of the details of the tests assessing the application speed, only of their outcome. 
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implementation support, which has to date only been tested on traditional, desktop 
platforms. 

We have performed a preliminary comparison of Prism-MW with several represen- 
tative middleware solutions with respect to the objectives identified in Section 2. The 
results of these comparisons are shown in Table 1.* TAO and Orbix/E do well in sup- 
porting scalability,^ security, and delivery guarantees, but do so at the expense of the 
middleware size. Jini, .NET, XMIDDLE, RCSM, and LIME do well in supporting 
awareness and mobility, while all of them lack support for delivery guarantees. Finally, 
none of the representative middleware solutions support explicit architectural abstrac- 
tions, thus clearly distinguishing them from Prism-MW . 



8 Conclusions and Future Work 

This paper pre- 
sented the 

design, imple- 
mentation, and 
evaluation of 
Prism-MW, a 
middleware tar- 
geted at applica- 
tions in highly 
distributed, 
resource con- 
strained, hetero- 
geneous, and 
mobile settings. 

The key proper- 
ties of the mid- 
dleware are its 
native, and flexi- 
ble, support for architectural abstractions, efficiency, scalability, and extensibility. 
These properties were enabled by Prism-MW’s extensive separation of concerns that 
spans several dimensions: 

• By adopting an explicit architectural perspective, Prism-MW has inherited the sepa- 
ration of computation (handled by components) from interaction (handled by con- 
nectors) intrinsic to software architectures. 

• Furthermore, Prism-MW’s extensive use of interfaces and complete lack of direct 
dependencies among its classes also allows tailoring implementation-level concerns 
(e.g., the ability to select different schedulers independently of dispatchers or to 
compose distribution, XML encoding, and compression facilities for network-based 
interactions). 



° The results of performance benchmarks are taken from the available online documentation, the hardware 
platforms on which these benchmarks were ran are comparable, but the OSs and PLs used are different. 
However, since both OrbixE and TAO are implemented in C++ running on Linux, we expect that their per- 
formance results would not significantly improve when run on WindowslOOO using Java (the test platform 
for Prism-MW). 

* Recall from Section 3.3 that an aspect of the existing middleware platforms which hampers their scalabil- 
ity is their support for only one software connector. 



Table 1: Comparison of existing middleware solutions. ? denotes 
unavailable data; /++ denotes extensive support; +/ denotes solid 
support; + denotes some support; empty cells denote no support. 
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• The middleware also separates an application’s conceptual architecture from its 
implementation: each component may be implemented in multiple PLs; those imple- 
mentations are fully interchangeable if ExtensihleConnectors with the appropriate 
implementations of the IXMLConversion interface are used. 

• Finally, the Prism-DE environment enables the complete separation of an applica- 
tion’s architecture from its deployment. 

In turn, this separation of concerns across multiple dimensions enables easy selection 
and tailoring of the exact middleware features needed for each development situation 
in the Prism setting. 

While our experience thus far has been veiy positive, a number of pertinent issues 
remain unexplored. One such issue is the role Prism-MW may play in supporting dif- 
ferent architectural styles (e.g., client-server, push-based, peer-to-peer) [25,29], per- 
haps even in the same application. We are also in the process of further evaluating 
Prism-MW by applying it in the mobile robotics domain in collaboration with USC’s 
Center for Robotics and Embedded Systems. Our future work will span issues such as 
adding configuration management support to Prism-MW and automatically generating 
an optimized version of Prism-MW given a desired set of features (i.e., eliminating the 
need to store and check interface pointers even when they are not used in a given 
Prism-MW class implementation). Another alternative we are considering to address 
the latter problem is to parameterize Prism-MW’s variation points instead of using 
interfaces. We are not aware of any comparable attempts at parameterizing middleware 
to this extent, and consider this to be an interesting research challenge. 
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Abstract. The delivery of data in pervasive systems has to deal with 
end host mobility. One problem is how to create appropriate, application- 
level data provisioning topologies, termed data brokers, to best match 
underlying network connectivity, end user locations, and the locales of 
their network access. Another problem is how to balance workloads 
in such overlay networks, in response to mobility and to changes in 
available processing and communication resources. This paper improves 
the performance of data provisioning by dynamically changing broker 
topologies and end users’ assignments to brokers. Specifically, using pub- 
lish/subscribe as a communication paradigm, a new abstraction, termed 
an opportunistic event channel, enables dynamic broker creation, dele- 
tion, and movement. Experimental and simulation results demonstrate 
the ability of opportunistic channels to optimize event delivery and pro- 
cessing when end users move across different network access points. The 
technique is to ‘opportunistically’ follow network-level handoffs across 
network access points with application-level handoffs of a user’s broker 
functionality to a new, ‘closer’ broker. The potential load imbalances 
across brokers caused by such handoffs are also addressed. 
Opportunistic channels are realized with the JECho event infrastructure. 
Performance advantages attained from their use can be substantial, with 
the cost of sending a message from a publisher to a mobile subscriber 
improved by up to 50%. Load balancing improves event delivery even for 
moderate numbers of event subscribers. 



1 Introduction 

Publish/subscribe is a widely used paradigm for interconnecting applications 
in distributed environments. It provides anonymous, inherently asynchronous 
group communication, where event providers and consumers interact via event 
brokers, as illustrated in Figure E Subscription means that an event consumer 
declares its interest in receiving certain events, using some predicate or more 
generally, in content-based subscription, a filter/conversion function defined on 
event contents (e.g., see the ECho and JECho infrastructures developed in our re- 
search (OESl)- An event provider generates and publishes events, where message 
brokers are responsible for collecting event subscriptions and routing events from 
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publishers to interested consumers. Each provider/consumer connects to one of 
the brokers, where broker networks can be organized in multiple ways, rang- 
ing from single central broker (Elvin IHH), to hierarchical topologies (JEDI 0, 
Gryphon HH), to general graphs (SIENA [5|, READY ^). Once a topology 
of brokers has been defined, appropriate routing paths must be established to 
ensure the correct and efficient delivery of events to all interested consumers. 



provider 



provider 



provider 




consumer 



consumer 



consumer 



Fig. 1. Publish/ Subscribe Communication Model 

The issue addressed in this paper is that publish/subscribe systems’ broker 
infrastructures or more generally, overlay networks m used in distributed appli- 
cations do not take into account the unique needs of mobile systems. Problems 
include (1) which interconnection topology may currently best suit the underly- 
ing mobile system’s communication paths m and how to dynamically construct 
such a topology, (2) selecting the numbers and capabilities of brokers to match 
the mobile platform’s configuration, and (3) dynamic changes in (1) and (2) 
to match changes in mobile node locations |SS|, configurations, and resources. 
For publish/subscribe systems, this implies the need to use dynamically varying 
topologies with a changing number of brokers, and it requires runtime changes 
to providers’ and consumers’ assignments to brokers. A specific example is one 
in which a location change by an event provider or consumer results in a con- 
sequent change of the network access point used by the underlying Mobile IP 
protocol |'z!Ol I Yj . This can lead to inefficiencies in broker communications, as de- 
picted in Figure 0 where a mobile client’s crossing of a network boundary results 
in a circuitous path from publisher to home broker to event subscriber. 

Opportunistic channels is an event channel concept that addresses the mobil- 
ity of event producers, consumers, and of the dynamic changes in the pervasive 
systems where they operate. The following attributes of opportunistic channels 
differentiate them from previous work: 

— Network and location awareness. The event broker associated with an op- 
portunistic channel is aware of the underlying network topology used for 
transporting events from providers to consumers. It is also aware of the re- 
spective locations of both. 

— Dynamic broker adaptation. Brokers can be created, deleted, and moved at 
runtime, resulting in the ability of opportunistic channels to react to changes 
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Fig. 2. Inefficient Event Delivery after Subscriber Migration 

in end user locations and also to secondary effects of such changes, such as 

broker overloads due to changes in client /broker assignments. 

The algorithm used for dynamic broker deployment and movement is one that 
evaluates the performance opportunities presented by current network connec- 
tivities and broker loads/node capabilities. Specifically, it attempts to optimize 
the event delivery path when a mobile user moves out of range of its old network 
access point by ‘opportunistically’ following the network level handoff j2bl,4bj 
with an application-level handoff of the user’s brokering functionality to a bro- 
ker that is ‘closer’ to the new client location, hence the term ‘opportunistic’ 
event channel. The potential load imbalances across brokers caused by such 
middleware-level handoffs are addressed by dynamic broker creation. In effect, 
we aim to dynamically construct portions of the event dispatch trees used in 
static broker architectures m- 

Opportunistic channels are realized with the JECho peer-to-peer pub/sub 
infrastructure H8I . A unique extension of JECho is that its current peer-based 
broker infrastructure (i.e., each peer runs its own broker) is enhanced with dy- 
namically created ‘third party’ brokers, which can run on machines and/or in 
address spaces not used by event publishers or subscribers m- Moreover, gener- 
alizing the capabilities of other event systems, brokers perform tasks in addition 
to the event routing permitted by other systems m, using subscriber-provided 
functions, termed event modulators m- The intent is to address the severe re- 
source limitations existing in many mobile and embedded systems, by permitting 
event consumers to deploy application-specific functions that manipulate event 
content into event sources and/or brokers, so as to precisely meet their current 
needs, and to avoid needless data transfers m- Finally, since JECho is con- 
structed with Java, the realization of opportunistic channels presented in this 
paper has some limitations, including the need for a reasonably sized Java foot- 
prints on the target mobile nodes m- Opportunistic channels, however, also 
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benefit from certain JECho functionality, such as the relative ease with which 
third party brokers may be created, deployed, and migrated. 

The performance advantages attained from the use of opportunistic channels 
can be substantial. For instance, simulation results indicate that the cost of 
sending a message from a fixed publisher to a mobile subscriber can be improved 
by up to 50%. Experimental results show that the end-to-end latency can be 
improved by 20% with microbenchmarks, when a mobile devices uses a 802.1 la- 
based wireless network, where access points are connected via a high performance 
network backbone. Furthermore, broker load balancing can deliver events at two 
times the speed of a non-load balancing solution when the number of subscribers 
reaches 16, as demonstrated with microbenchmarks. Finally, even for a moderate 
number of video players (i.e., 8 players), load balancing and dynamic broker 
creation permits video playout to be improved by a factor of 3. 

In the remainder of this paper. Section 2 briefly reviews the JECho event 
system, clarifying the basic software architecture of opportunistic channels. In 
Section 3, opportunistic channels are used in a mobile environment, including 
experimental measurements with campus wireless network. Section 4 describes 
load balancing in opportunistic channels. Related work is discussed in Section 
5, and conclusions and future work appear in Section 6. 

2 System Architecture 

2.1 Overview of JECho 

JECho implements a publish/subscribe communication paradigm, providing in- 
teractive services to distributed, concurrently executing components via event 
channels. JECho’s efficient implementation enables it to move events at rates 
higher than other Java-based event system implementations In addition, 

using JECho’s modulator concept j38I37j . individual event subscribers can dy- 
namically tailor event flows to their own needs, and adapt to runtime changes in 
component behaviors and needs and/or changes in platform resources. JECho’s 
implementation is in pure Java, its group-cast communication layer is based on 
Java Sockets, and it runs with both standard and embedded JVMs. A modulator 
is a Java object that executes in a source’s or broker’s address space, on behalf 
of some client. The basic communication model in JECho is shown in Figure 0 



provider 




consumer 



broker 



Fig. 3. JECho Communication Model 

Client-defined customization in modulators, including event conversion or 
transformation, is performed prior to delivering the event to the consumer. Event 
conversion may reduce their sizes and hence reduce network traffic. Modulators 
can also be used for offloading computation from constrained mobile devices. An 
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example is a modulator that pre-converts events to the forms needed by specific 
client’s graphical displays, thereby eliminating the costs of data conversion in the 
client. In fact, it is sometimes impossible to display data appropriately without 
performing such conversions, as with rendering OpenGL-based graphical data on 
a PalmTop or when applying server-resident business rules to data prior to its 
display on cellphones |^. Other reasons for such conversion include the delivery 
of data with certain Quality of Service or to conserve power on battery-limited 
handheld devices m 

2.2 Broker Adaptation Architecture 

The notion of opportunistic channel (OC) generalizes upon JECho’s modulators 
in three ways. First, OC modulators can run in consumers, intermediate brokers, 
or in providers. Second, brokers may be created dynamically. Third, for load 
balancing and migration, each broker is associated with a Java object called an 
adaptor. The idea is for a modulator and adaptor to adapt event dispatching to 
the dynamic needs of the clients, as shown in Figure El 

Resource Monitoring Service(RMS) Broker Information Server 




broker 



Fig. 4. Opportunistic Channel Architecture 

The adaptation framework constructed with brokers and adaptors utilizes 
a resource monitoring service (RMS), which collects, aggregates, processes, and 
delivers data about the current execution environment. The RMS is able to mon- 
itor any nodes in the mobile system, using daemon processes connected via their 
own communication links. Monitoring data is captured from objects (including 
devices) at these nodes, and it is distributed to RMS clients via a customizable 
push-based interface. As with other monitoring systems C2], such data is con- 
tained in events, with current events containing information about CPU loads, 
memory availability, handoff actions occurring at the network level (to capture 
client mobility), and application- level communication latency and bandwidth 
experienced between RMS clients. RMS clients can selectively register their in- 
terests in the data being captured, by providing a filter function installed at the 
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source of a monitoring data stream. For example, a broker may provide a func- 
tion that evaluates captured data and then provides it with a notification event 
only when the network topology changes and when the broker’s own current 
CPU load exceeds 80%. Our current prototype implementation uses a central 
RMS server. 

Another component of the architecture is a broker information server, which 
maintains information about current brokers, including their names, certain at- 
tributes (e.g., CPU and memory loads, IP addresses, network-related param- 
eters,etc.) and their interconnections. A broker can get these information by 
sending a query to the broker information server. 

A sample adaptor used by a broker is shown below. Its method ‘subscribe()’ 
registers the broker with the RMS and specifies its interest in certain monitoring 
data, using the object ‘filter’. Adaptation code is implemented in the event han- 
dler method ‘push()’, which is invoked whenever an interesting event is received. 
Using adaptors, RMS, and filters, system developers can create potentially com- 
plex adaptation policies Pi- 

public class MyAdaptor implements BrokerAdaptor {. 

//join the resource channel 

public void subscribe ( ) { 

registerToRMS("CPU_Load" , filter) ; 

} 

public void push(Object e) { 

//adaptation code 

} 

In summary, the adaptation model used for realization of opportunistic chan- 
nels is seamlessly integrated with the JECho publish/subscribe system. Adapta- 
tion involves broker registration with a resource monitoring service and the use 
of potentially broker-specific adaptors. The adaptor can perform simple tasks 
like recording certain resource changes, to complex adaptations like changing 
the topology of broker interconnection. 

3 Opportunistic Channels in Mobile Environments 

While the concept of opportunistic channels may be applied to a wide variety 
of wireless networks, this paper assumes that there exists a reliable underly- 
ing network with guaranteed connectivity, where links are subject to dynamic 
variations in available communication bandwidth. In the presence of end user 
mobility, connectivity is guaranteed by Mobile IP, which performs network-level 
handoff actions winsi. The resulting transparent mobility exists in both de- 
ployed and experimental systems, including Berkeley’s BARWAN and CMU’s 
wireless Andrew systems [ 21)11 bj . which provide such support within a network 
(horizontal handoff) and across heterogeneous networks (vertical handoff) across 
substantial geographical areas. For simplicity, in the remainder of this paper, we 
ignore any transient disconnection, which may happen during mobile suppliers’ 
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or consumers’ migration. Furthermore, brokers are pre-created onto all nodes of 
the underlying network, thereby ignoring the costs of dynamic broker creation. 



3.1 Mobility Adaptation 



The network topologies of mobile systems change in response to mobile users’ 
movements. When using base stations, this implies that the router (network 
access point) to which a mobile host connects may change when the mobile 
host moves across network boundaries. In Figure 0 M is a mobile host whose 
home network is network-2. M receives events from a source residing in network- 
1. There are two brokers in the system: broker-2 in network-2 and broker-3 in 
network-3. When M first subscribed to the event channel, it specified broker-2 as 
its broker and placed its modulator into broker-2. The event was delivered from 
the source to broker-2 through the network and finally reached M. The resulting 
delivery path was network-l(source)— ^network-2(broker-2— >M). At some point in 
time, M moved from network-2 to network-3. If M still used broker-2, the result- 
ing delivery path would be network-l(source)— >-network-2(broker-2)— >-network- 
3(M). However, if M changed its broker from broker-2 to broker-3, then the 
event delivery path would become network-l(source)— >-network-3(broker-3— >-M), 
which is much shorter. 





, ,, 

modulator J] 

~network-3 

normal delivery(after migration) 




Fig. 5. Event Delivery in a Mobile Environment 

In most cases, using the old, longer dispatching path (i.e., triangle delivery) 
results in higher event delivery latency and in the consumption of additional, 
often scarce network capacity. A solution is to change event delivery paths along 
with changes in underlying network message delivery. In particular, when a mo- 
bile consumer moves out of range of its previous network and into the range of a 
new one, the mobile host should connect to the broker that is ‘closest’ to the new 
network access point. This is the basic idea of opportunistic channels (OC): to 
‘opportunistically’ move broker activities as end users move. Specifically, using 
the adaptation mechanism described in Section 2.2, a simple adaptor transpar- 
ently relocates the mobile client’s modulator to the new broker in response to a 
network-level handoff, the latter detected via online monitoring. The basic steps 
performed by this adaptor are: 
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1. search for an alternative broker via the broker information server; 

2. send a handoff request to the remote broker; and 

3. if the remote broker agrees to accept the request, then execute the broker- 
level handoff protocol. 

The modulator handoff protocol, described in detail in Section 3.2 and imple- 
mented by the adaptor, ensures that the dynamic handoff of a modulator is 
performed without losing or duplicating events. The broker information server 
lists the available brokers, including their names and certain attributes (e.g., 
CPU and memory loads, IP addresses, network-related parameters ,etc.). The 
current implementation uses a central broker information server. More detail on 
scalable directory services appears in |2j . 

Two different adaptors are implemented and evaluated in this research. The 
‘simple’ adaptor always performs modulator handoff, with the intent of using 
the broker that is closest to the current location of the mobile client. A more 
realistic adaptor takes into account additional factors. First, it may also consider 
the new broker’s load. Second, it evaluates the network path to the new broker. 
This is important because the latency from network-1 to network-3 may actually 
be larger than the latency of network- 1 to network-2 plus network-2 to network-3 
shown in Figure O Specifically, the ‘complex’ adaptor evaluated next compares 
the old path with the potential new path when network handoff is detected. It 
schedules the modulator handoff only when the new path is shorter than the 
old one. In the current implementation, latency is measured by sending a ping’ 
message between two nodes and using one-half of the round-trip time as an 
approximation. The source of events can be achieved from broker information 
server. 

3.2 Modulator Handoff 

Modulator handoff is illustrated in Figures |H1 Our algorithm guarantees correct- 
ness properties that include (1) in order event delivery, (2) no lost or duplicate 
events, and (3) consistent modulator state in the presence of migration: 

1. The source broker initiates a handoff by sending a HANDOFF request to 
the destination broker. 

2. Upon receiving the handoff request, the destination broker adds the mobile 
client to its consumer list and sends an ACK to the source broker. 

3. After receiving the ACK from the destination broker, the source broker sends 
a DETOUR request, which includes the name of the destination broker, to 
all of the event providers. 

4. Upon receiving the DETOUR request, each provider atomically replaces the 
source broker from its consumer list with the destination broker; it then 
sends an ACK to the source broker and the destination broker. 

5. The source broker receives events from each provider, applies the client’s 
modulator to these event, and forwards them to the client until it receives 
the ACK from the provider. 

6. The destination broker buffers events from each provider after it receives the 
ACK. 
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7. After ACKs from all providers are received by the source broker, it removes 
the client from its consumer list and sends a HANDOFF along with the 
current modulator to the destination broker. 

8. Upon receiving the HANDOFF, the destination broker applies the modulator 
received from the source broker to the buffered events and starts forwarding 
events to the client. 

This protocol ensures that no events are lost or duplicated, since the old broker 
processes all events from a provider before receiving the provider’s ACK mark, 
while the new broker processes only those events after the ACK message. The 
order of events from the same provider is maintained, since both the old broker 
and new broker process the events in the order delivered by the provider. Since 
modulators are stateful and since event processing may change their states, the 
protocol described above also ensures the consistency of modulator state. Finally, 
the algorithm is non-disruptive, in that the relocation procedure does not directly 
affect the other consumers of the providers handled by a certain broker. This 
is because it requires neither the providers nor the brokers to temporarily stop 
event delivery. 

3.3 Experimental Evaluation 

This section establishes the basic performance of opportunistic channels, and it 
demonstrates that opportunistic channels can improve the performance of event 
delivery in mobile environments. 

Relocation Overhead. When measured on a cluster of SOOMhz Pentium II 
Linux PCs connected with dual 100Mbps fast Ethernet, the times required to 
complete a relocation for a varying number of suppliers (see Figure [3 demon- 
strate that relocation cost increases linearly with the number of event suppliers. 
This is explained by the underlying peer-to-peer communications occurring in 
JECho, where brokers are integrated with event suppliers unless otherwise spec- 
ified. The intent, of course, is to separate the broker infrastructure from the 
remainder of the JECho system, so that solutions like opportunistic channels 
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Fig. 7. Relocation Overhead 

can specialize their broker behavior for the target environments being addressed. 
Interestingly, even for the simple peer-to-peer interconnections, total relocation 
cost remains small even for a moderate number of suppliers (i.e., 16 suppliers). 
In these measurements, each supplier is located on a different machine, and the 
event consumer moves across two Linux machines in the same cluster. 

Simulation Results. For the purpose of simulation, a 100 node network is 
generated using the BRITE (Internet topology generator developed at Boston 
University m- Nodes are assumed to be geographically distributed, and each 
link is assigned a cost corresponding to the distance between the nodes it con- 
nects. The cost of sending a message between any pair of nodes is the cost of the 
shortest path between the nodes, computed with Dijkstra’s algorithm. There are 
multiple fixed sources and one mobile host in the network, all located on net- 
work nodes. Brokers also reside on these nodes. In the simulation, the mobile host 
stays on the same node for some varying time period, which is generated from 
an exponential distribution. When the period expires, the mobile host moves 
to the ‘next’ location, according to the mobility model used. In the simulation, 
four mobility models characterize different user behaviors. The random model 
chooses the next location randomly. The traveling salesman model moves to one 
of its neighbors, which is randomly chosen. The pop-up model is similar to the 
traveling salesman one, except that it sometimes roams to a randomly chosen 
remote node. The fixed model has two fixed locations which the mobile host 
visits more frequently than others. The mobile host moves between these two 
locations most of the time. Occasionally, the mobile host roams to a different 
node. More detail about the client behavior models used in our experimentation 
appears in m- 

The simulation uses a mobility-to-communication ratio to measure the mo- 
bile host’s movement speed. This ratio captures the rate at which a mobile 
host changes its location to the rate at which it receives messages. The higher 
the mobility-to-communication ratio, the faster the mobile host’s movement. 
For each relocation, adaptation cost is measured by multiplying the number 
of messages used by the relocation protocol by the distance between suppliers, 
consumer, source brokers or destination broker. 

The first simulation uses one fixed source and a single mobile client. We 
compare the performance of using a ‘normal’ channel, a ‘simple’ opportunistic 
channel (ocl) and a ‘complex’ opportunistic channel (oc2). ocl uses a simple 
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adaptor, which always performs a modulator handoff when the mobile client 
moves to a new location. oc2’s adaptor compares the distances of old path and 
new path when the mobile client moves to a new location. If the new path 
is shorter, the adaptor relocates the modulator to the new broker. Otherwise, 
the old broker is used. Figure 0 shows the average cost per message of three 
channels, respectively, using the random model, traveling salesman and fixed 
model. In the figure, the X-axis indicates the mobility/communication ratio, and 
the Y-axis indicates the average cost of receiving a message. The results show 
that opportunistic channels achieve better performance than normal ones, even 
for random walks with very high mobility. In all cases, complex opportunistic 
channels (oc2) perform better than simple ones (ocl). In general, when the 
mobility/communication ratio increases, relocation cost and hence, average cost, 
increases accordingly. 

The second simulation involves five fixed sources and one mobile client. The 
results are shown in Figure 0 They demonstrate that the opportunistic channel 
with the complex adaptor has the best performance, and that even the simple 
adaptor still outperforms non-opportunistic channels. 

End-to-End Delay. To substantiate our claims, experiments are performed 
with a microbenchmark used in three different locations on the Georgia Tech 
campus, as shown in Figure E3 The achieved end-to-end delays using oppor- 
tunistic vs. normal channels are compared, with an event publisher running on a 
SUN Ultra 30 machine (HI) at subnetl. An IPAQ is the event consumer, and it 
accesses the network via 802.11a access points (802.11a devices offer a maximum 
of 56Mb bandwidth) . Initially, the mobile client runs in subnet2 and connects to 
the event broker running on H2, with network connectivity provided via a wire- 
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Fig. 9. Simulation Results for Multiple Suppliers 




Fig. 10. Experiment Configuration for End-to-End Delay 



less network access point attached to subnet2. When the mobile client moves to 
another location (subnets), with non-adaptive channels, the mobile client con- 
tinues to connect to the old broker (H2), whereas the opportunistic channel uses 
a local broker (H3). With opportunistic channels, the mobile client and its bro- 
ker have access to the same local network (subnet2), hence resulting in a shorter 
path between them. The experiment is performed at midnight in order to avoid 
high levels of variation in network usage. The results presented here are the av- 
erage performance achieved over 50,000 events. The standard deviation for the 
measurements is less than 10% of the average latency. 

The experiment measures the end-to-end delay with data of size 25KB in two 
different locations, as shown in Figure Since the opportunistic channel can 
always connect the mobile client to a local broker, the latency is nearly iden- 
tical after moving to new location. In comparison, with the non-opportunistic 
channel, latency increases by more than 20% after migration. This is due to 
the fact that event delivery for a non-opportunistic channel follows the path 
subnetl— >-subnet2— ^-subnets, whereas an opportunistic channel directly delivers 
the event from subnet 1 to subnets. The figure also shows a breakdown of the 
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Fig. 11. Microbenchmark End-to-End Delay 

costs involved in event latency. The portions labeled ‘wired’ represent the la- 
tencies from the event publisher to the wireless access points. The ‘wireless’ 
times are the delays in transmitting data from access point to mobile client. 
This breakdown is useful for understanding the performance differences between 
non-adaptive and opportunistic channels. Namely, in all of these scenarios, the 
wireless times are nearly identical, since all network accesses use the same 802.11a 
devices. The difference is the time from the publisher to the access point, that is, 
the ‘wired’ times. In this scenario, therefore, the opportunistic channel optimizes 
‘wired’ times. 

Clearly, even in realistic scenarios within a campus like Georgia Tech, per- 
formance advantages can be derived from using opportunistic channels. The 
numeric benefits attained here are somewhat small, however, because the domi- 
nant factor in the scenario studied is the communication between broker (access 
point) and the mobile client. Even with 802.11a, this wireless communication 
is more than 2 times slower than the wired communications. This will not be 
the case for wide area mobility or in adhoc wireless networks, with potentially 
large delays between the publisher and the broker. Actually, in ad-hoc wireless 
networks, the delay between a publisher and a broker should be comparable to 
the delay between a broker to a mobile client, since both communications use 
wireless links. Finally, even the relatively modest 20% improvement in latency 
shown here can be important to applications that require real-time response. Ex- 
amples include web portals and the interactive virtual workbench for remote 
machine monitoring and control |E| evaluated in our previous research. 

4 Load Balancing in Opportunistic Channels 

Mobile hosts are known to be limited in computing power, storage, display, net- 
work bandwidth, etc. One approach to dealing with such limitations is per client 
service differentiation, that is, to customize service delivery to the needs of indi- 
vidual clients. JECho enables such customization by deploying modulators into 
event sources and/or brokers, where modulators range from simple event filters 
to complex time-consuming event transcoding engines. With consumers and sup- 
pliers joining and leaving dynamically, broker loads are also subject to runtime 
variation, including overloads caused by modulator migration in opportunistic 
channels. One reason is the arrival of a large numbers of local users, as when 
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many mobile units converge, such as during meetings. Another reason is the use 
of complex modulators by ‘thin’ clients, such as modulators that implement the 
flexible data transcoding required by such clients m- 



4.1 Adaptations for Load Balancing 

Opportunistic channels use a load balancing adaptor that permits a broker to 
distribute its load (i.e., modulator execution) to a less heavily loaded broker. 
This adaptor works as follows. The broker monitors the total execution time 
of all modulators in its address space, using broker-resident timers maintained 
by the resource monitoring service (RMS) described in Section 2. When the 
broker’s modulator execution time exceeds some limit, which can be specified 
when the broker is started, it will try to And a less loaded broker and relocate 
some of its load (i.e., modulators) to that broker. In the current implementation, 
adaptors simply contact a directory service to identify a lightly loaded broker. 
The directory service finds a lightly loaded broker as follows. First, it has infor- 
mation about each broker’s location, current load, status indicating whether it 
can receive the load balancing request and network distances between all pairs 
of brokers. Second, using the RMS, it collects information that includes remote 
brokers’ CPU loads, modulator execution times, and total execution times. The 
frequency with which such monitoring information is exchanged is also set when 
the broker is started. Third, given this information, the directory executes the 
following, simple algorithm to identify a suitable broker: 

— check all available brokers in the order of the distance from the requesting 
broker; 

— if a less loaded broker is found, stop the search and return the broker’s id; 

— if no such broker exists, terminate with failure. 

The broker initiating the request contacts the target broker and executes the 
relocation protocol described in Section 3.2. To reduce the frequency with which 
relocations are performed, our current implementation simply relocates half of 
the modulators from the overloaded broker to the target broker. The result of 
these actions is depicted in Figure El 
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Fig. 13. Load Balancing Microbenchmark Results 

4.2 Experimental Evaluation 

Benchmarks. Figure [El compares the performance of event distribution for 
opportunistic vs. normal channels. The events being passed are arrays of 100 
floats. A for() loop is used to emulate the behavior of complex modulator run- 
times. When brokers and consumers reside on different machines, with oppor- 
tunistic channels, one intermediate broker is added after 6 consumers have joined 
the channel, and a second broker is added after 14 consumers have joined. In 
comparison, with the non-opportunistic channel, all consumers use the same bro- 
ker for the entire duration of the experiment. The results clearly establish the 
importance of dynamic load distribution across brokers. 

Performance of a Video Player. A more realistic experiment is one that 
measures the frame rate of a video player, varying the number of players and 
comparing the results with a single broker vs. dynamically ‘split’, multiple bro- 
kers. In the experiment, a video server runs on a Linux machine and multiple 
players each running on a different Linux machine receive video stream from the 
server. The results are shown in Figure fT^ For 8 players, opportunistic channel 
permits the frame rate to be improved by a factor of 3. 



5 Related Work 

5.1 Publish/Subscribe Systems 

Most current publish/subscribe systems permit subscribers to specify their in- 
terests, storing these interests at providers or intermediate brokers. Typical in- 
terest expressions result in predicate-based event filtering, sometimes also en- 
abling limited forms of event transformation. However, most such subscription 
are stateless and therefore, do not support the general event processing needed 
for the complex data conversions occurring in multimedia, business, or scientific 
applications. In addition, a client’s subscriptions cannot be changed at runtime. 
JECho and opportunistic channels generalize upon these systems’ capabilities 
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in our support for dynamic broker creation, load balancing across brokers and 
most importantly, in our ability to make broker behavior platform-aware, by 
dynamically monitoring and adapting to changes in platform capabilities and 
client behaviors. 

There has been substantial research on interconnection topologies, event rout- 
ing, and event matching (to eliminate redundant event transmission) in order to 
scale publish/subscribe systems to large numbers of publishers, subscribers, and 
events. Typically addressing wide area networks (e.g.. Gryphon E3, SIENA 0, 
JEDI 0, READY The main goal in such work is to ‘send’ an event only to- 
wards brokers with consumers that are currently interested in that event, and to 
use shortest such path available. In comparison to our work, fixed topologies are 
used for broker interconnection, and there is no dynamic support for changing 
topologies or broker locations. More specifically, JEDI offers moveout and movein 
operations to change its dispatching system somehow, but the applications have 
to explicitly call those operations 0. Elvin supports disconnection and recon- 
nection in a mobile environment by using proxies, but the mobile client must 
connect to the same proxy even after it moves to a new location m- Neither 
system provides general adaptation support for dynamic reconfiguration and re- 
deployment of the event system itself. PI discusses general ideas about how to 
adapt a publish/subscribe system to mobile environments, but does not describe 
an implementation. Solar pj provides a flexible and scalable data-fusion infras- 
tructure for delivering context information in ubiquitous computing systems. 
Its concept of operator is similar to modulators in our systems, but modulator 
in JECho can perform more general operations. Furthermore, Solar focuses on 
how to delivery context information efficiently, whereas JECho is a general event 
system. 

5.2 Mobile IP and Its Location Management 

Optimization of location management for Mobile IP PI is similar to the way in 
which opportunistic channels operate. Namely, both attempt to optimize event 
routing paths after a mobile host changes its location, by changing the ‘triangle’ 
delivery to direct delivery. Multiple handoff algorithms have been proposed for 
Mobile IP 1 1 91 1 ,4) . all of which require location registration with clients’ home 
agent or a regional agent. In comparison, opportunistic channels use directory 
services in place of home or regional agent, which implies that handoff perfor- 
mance depends on that of the directory service. Furthermore, modulator handoff 
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is somewhat more complex than link handoff, especially for stateful modulators. 
Finally, since opportunistic channels are realized on top of Mobile IP, its perfor- 
mance benefits and overheads depend on the underlying Mobile IP implementa- 
tion. 



5.3 Adaptations in Mobile Environments 

Several network- level efforts address mobility issues. As already mentioned. Mo- 
bile IP (e.g., Mobile IPv6 |25II71 ~1 enables a mobile user to stay connected when 
moving across network boundaries without changing its IP address. Berkeley’s 
BARWAN project ^D] provides seamless roaming across heterogeneous networks. 
Furthermore, BARWAN enables data forms to be changed to suit end system or 
wireless network limitations, by permitting application-level, type-specific data 
transformation and data compression m- JECho offers the same functionality, 
but in addition, provides dynamic support for handler partitioning m- Zhao, 
Castelluccia and Baker PE! describe a general-purpose mechanism at the network 
level, which supports multiple packet delivery methods and multiple network in- 
terfaces, where the system adaptively selects the most appropriate method and 
interface. Similarly, the CMU Monarch project aims to enable adaptive mobile 
host communications, to make the most efficient use of the network connectiv- 
ity available to the mobile host at any time PH]. The adaptors used in oppor- 
tunistic channels would interact with such network-level mechanisms. Resilient 
Overlay Networks [Q optimize application-specific routing metrics, by monitor- 
ing the functioning and quality of network paths. Opportunistic channels could 
implement the same mechanisms, if appropriate. Finally, there are several TCP 
enhancements for wireless networks 0. 

Our work focuses on middleware-level and application-level adaptations, and 
it can benefit from the network level research mentioned above. Since such adap- 
tations require information about network- level changes, we can also benefit 
from the substantial ongoing work on real-time network monitoring, including 
the work performed in the Monarch PHI and net 100 m projects. 

At application-level, the Odyssey projects extends the Unix System call in- 
terface to support flexible application- aware adaptations 1231 . as also done in our 
own work addressing interactive applications m- The system monitors resource 
levels, notifies applications of relevant changes, and enforces resource allocation 
decision. Each application independently decides how best to adapt when noti- 
fied. This is similar to JECho’s adaptations where an application can be notified 
of resource changes and responds to such changes according to its adaptation 
strategy defined in a modulator. 

Some adaptations based on application semantics can be provided only at 
application level. For example, datatype-specific data transformation and data 
compression must depend on the application. Similarly, HRL’s Intelligent in- 
formation dissemination services use bandwidth-aware filtering to adapt infor- 
mation streams to resource bandwidth availability Our own previous work 
with JECho has addressed these problems by supporting general application- 
level adaptations via the dynamic deployment and partitioning of event modula- 
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tors m Opportunistic channels, as well as our related research on coordinating 
network- with application-level adaptations m complement these efforts, by 
providing models and mechanisms for linking network- or broker-level changes 
in resource availability with suitable application- and middleware-level adapta- 
tions. 

6 Conclusions and Future Work 

This paper describes how a content-based event dispatching system may be ex- 
tended to cope with end user mobility and with the changing computational 
resources and network conditions of mobile systems. Our approach is to dynam- 
ically deploy and reconfigure the underlying event distribution infrastructure 
(i.e., the ‘broker’ overlays). The approach is realized with the novel abstraction 
of opportunistic event channels. Their implementation involves dynamically cre- 
ated event brokers, the runtime installation of event modulators in brokers, and 
the dynamic relocation of such modulators. Adaptation policies are realized by 
adaptors that interact with a runtime resource monitoring system. Essentially, 
opportunistic channels implement a middleware-level analogue of the channel 
handoff protocol used in wireless communications. More importantly, by coor- 
dinating network- with middleware-level handoffs, opportunistic channels can 
attain substantial performance improvements over non-adaptive event channels. 
Such improvements are due to their use of shorter network paths and the better 
balancing of loads across event brokers. 

Future work should address some deficiencies of our current implementation, 
as well as generalize upon the basic concept of opportunistic channels. First, 
the current implementation assumes that there is only one intermediate broker 
between a provider and a consumer and therefore, cannot handle multi-level bro- 
ker topologies. We are extending our implementation and algorithm to address 
this limitation. Second, our current experimentation uses wireless networks that 
employ base stations, with only the last hop being a wireless link. Future work 
will use opportunistic channels over ad-hoc wireless networks. In addition, the 
current implementation assumes a reliable network environment and therefore, 
does not consider dynamic disconnection and reconnection. Our intent is to add 
application-specific failure recovery to brokers, an example being the mirroring 
and failure recovery described for business transaction systems in uni. 
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Abstract. This paper presents congestion control mechanisms for re- 
liable and scalable message-oriented middleware following the publish/ 
subscribe communication model. We identify the key requirements of 
congestion control in this environment, how it differs from congestion 
control for the Internet, and propose a combination of two congestion 
control mechanisms, (1) driven by a publisher hosting broker (PDCC), 
(2) driven by a subscriber hosting broker (SDCC). SDCC decouples the 
notion of a receive window and a NACK window, and is used by sub- 
scriber hosting brokers in recovery mode. PDCC implements a scalable 
and low latency feedback loop between a publisher hosting broker and all 
subscriber hosting brokers, which is used to adjust the rate of publishing 
new messages, to allow brokers in recovery to eventually catch up, and 
other brokers to keep up. We present a detailed experimental evaluation 
of our implementation of these mechanisms in the Gryphon system by 
injecting network failures and link congestion. 



1 Introduction 

Message-oriented middleware is an important building block for enterprise ap- 
plications. Its asynchronous model is preferable to tight synchronization, for 
application integration and information dissemination to many users. Reliability 
of message delivery, despite failures in the messaging middleware, and scalability 
of the middleware, are important requirements for many such applications. 

This paper focuses on congestion control mechanisms for reliable and scal- 
able messaging middleware. Our mechanisms are developed in the context of a 
publish/subscribe messaging model, since it is a challenging model due to its 
one-to-many nature and message filtering semantics. Subscribers express inter- 
est in messages by providing a predicate/filter, that can be executed on each 
message, and only messages that match the filter are delivered to the subscriber. 
Scalable messaging middleware is deployed as an overlay network of application- 
level routers, which we refer to as brokers. Typically, multiple routing paths are 
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possible between a pair of brokers, and the routing protocol used in the overlay 
both (1) balances the load amongst the available paths, and (2) routes around 
failed paths, for high availability. However, the overlay routing protocol cannot 
ensure that the system has enough capacity, say after some failure, to continue 
processing messages at the rate at which they are being published. In addition, 
messages lost due to failures need to be resent, which requires more capacity for 
retrieving them (potentially from stable storage) , processing them at intermedi- 
ate brokers, and network bandwidth for sending them on each network link. 

Congestion control has been an active research area for Internet protocols, 
especially for point-to-point communication using TCP. There is also work that 
addresses end-to-end congestion control for IP multicast, such as using layered 
multicast PJ, or single-rate schemes that adjust the sender’s rate to the slowest 
receiver m However, these schemes are for best-effort delivery, and assume 
that all receivers get the same set of messages. In contrast, for reliable publish/- 
subscribe, (1) the congestion control mechanism needs to ensure that the overlay 
network allocates enough capacity for message retransmission to satisfy receivers 
who are lagging behind, (2) message filtering may occur at intermediate brokers, 
due to which each receiver may get a different subset of messages from the sender, 
and (3) message retransmissions, to overcome losses, can originate not only at 
the sender, but from caches located on the path from the sender to the receiver. 

There are also important differences in the system environment compared 
with Internet protocols running on IP routers, such as: 

1. Message processing is bursty due to (I) application-level scheduling, since 
brokers run on commercial off-the-shelf (COTS) hardware and software, and 
(2) variable processing cost of performing content filtering on a message. 

2. The ratio of maximum queue size at a node, to the message processing 
throughput, is typically much higher for a broker compared to an Internet 
router. This is due to (I) lower routing throughput because of content filter- 
ing, and (2) larger queues to handle burstiness. Hence queue overflows occur 
only when significant congestion already exists. Since the congestion control 
mechanism should not allow significant congestion to build up, it cannot use 
message loss caused by queue overflows as a trigger for congestion control. 

3. Broker software and inter-broker routing protocols are completely under the 
control of the messaging vendor. Hence, we are not constrained to a conges- 
tion control scheme which treats the entire overlay network as a black-box. 
At the same time, the congestion control scheme should not depend inti- 
mately on a particular broker architecture, since that would hinder conges- 
tion control being part of a future protocol standard for publish/subscribe 
routing. 

1.1 System Model 

We assume a model where brokers can perform 3 roles (1) publisher hosting 
broker (PHB) is an edge of the network broker to which publishing clients con- 
nect, (2) subscriber hosting broker (SHB) is an edge broker to which subscribing 
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clients connect, and (3) intermediate broker (IB) is a broker which is inside the 
network and does not host clients. Brokers can perform multiple roles, but for 
simplicity of exposition we will assume that each broker has only one. 

Each PHB hosts one or more publishing endpoints, referred to as pubends. 
Each pubend represents an ordered stream of messages, and maintains this 
stream in persistent storage. Messages published from different publishing clients 
may be assigned to the same pubend. This pubend decides on a position for the 
message in the persistent stream and logs the message to persistent store. After 
that, the pubend sends the message downstream towards SHBs. The IBs forward 
data and control messages to the SHBs, and may also perform filtering on data 
messages such that an SHB does not receive messages that do not match any of 
its subscribers’ filters. One approach to performing such filtering, while preserv- 
ing the guarantee of in-order exactly-once delivery to subscribers, is described in 
our previous work IBs also cache stream data and can respond to NACKs. 
NACKs not satisfied by an IB are forwarded towards the pubend. 

The congestion control protocols presented here deal with congestion start- 
ing from the pubend upto and including the SHBs that receive messages from 
the pubend. The goal is to ensure that eventually all SHBs are being able to 
receive and deliver in-order recent messages from a pubend’s stream. Hence, the 
protocols adjust the message rate to the slowest link or broker inside the system, 
but not to the slowest subscribing application. This design choice allows the sys- 
tem to protect itself against very slow or malicious subscribers by disconnecting 
them. The number of brokers is typically 3-4 orders of magnitude lower than 
the number of clients. We assume that the brokers are trusted. 

We perform adaptation at both PHBs and SHBs to control congestion, such 
that broker queues do not overflow. Adaptation at an SHB is done by 

— decoupling the notion of a NACK window and a receive window, where the 
receive window is used to bound the memory consumption at an SHB and 
the NACK window is used for congestion control. 

— using a NACK throughput metric (similar to the send throughput metric in 
TCP Vegas [^) to adjust the NACK window. Adjustment is additive increase 
and additive decrease. The NACK throughput adjusts to NACK responses 
received from the pubend or intermediate caches at IBs. 

Adaptation at a PHBs is done using explicit feedback from the SHBs. Lack 
of feedback is not used as a trigger for congestion control since it can give false 
positives if some SHBs are down or partitioned from the rest of the network. 

— The messages in a pubend stream are assigned timestamps based on real- 
time, and the message rate at SHBs is computed in terms of these times- 
tamps. This normalizes the rate at different SHBs regardless of which subset 
of messages they receive, and the current pubend rat^. 

^ The brokers do not need to have synchronized clocks, but the difference in clock 
rates should be small. 
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Fig. 1. A simple broker topology 



— The protocol distinguishes between SHBs that are in recovery and those not 
in recovery, and scalably monitors the slowest SHB rate for both recovery 
and non-recovery using high-priority congestion-alert messages that get con- 
solidated at intermediate brokers. The target rate for SHBs in recovery mode 
is such that they will eventually catch up to the current time. 

— The PHB shapes the rate of new messages sent by a pubend when congestion 
occurs, using an additive increase and hybrid (multiplicative and additive) 
decrease that accounts for burstiness in the overlay network. 

These protocols have been implemented in the context of the Gryphon sys- 
tem , which supports highly-scalable content-based publish/subscribe. The 
Gryphon system has been deployed for information dissemination in a wide-area 
environment, such as score updates for tennis Grand Slam events, and the Syd- 
ney Olympics, for tens of thousands of concurrently connected subscribers. 

The paper is organized as follows: Section EliHustrates the congestion problem 
using some examples of congestion collapse. Section 0 describes our congestion 
control protocols, and Sect. 0 discusses their implementation in the Gryphon 
broker. Section El describes experimental results that show the effectiveness of 
our protocols. Section El describes related work and we conclude in Sect.0 

2 The Congestion Control Problem 

In this section, we illustrate the congestion control (cc) problem in publish/- 
subscribe overlay networks by showing two instances of congestion collapse in 
Gryphon without any congestion control mechanism. This helps to characterize 
the points of congestion, and motivates the design presented in the next section. 

Figure 0 shows a simple overlay network with 1 publisher hosting broker, 
PB, that hosts 4 pubends, connected to 2 SHBs, SBl and SB2, through an inter- 
mediate broker IB. In this example there is only 1 path from PB to SBl, but in 
general there could be multiple paths. For instance, the Gryphon system orga- 
nizes the overlay network into trees of cells 0 , where each cell can have multiple 
equivalent brokers which balance the load and provide lightweight failover. The 
load balancing is accomplished by routing messages from different pubends on 
different paths through the same cell. We allow for the path from a pubend to 
a particular SHB to change, but assume that paths change infrequently. 
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Fig. 2. Collapse with ib-sb 1 link restricted to 60KB/s 




Fig. 3. Queue utilization at broker IB during collapse 



In Gryphon, links between brokers are implemented using TCP connections, 
which means that there is a congestion control protocol running on each link. 
This is not sufficient to prevent congestion collapse in the system as a whole. We 
illustrate this for a simple overlay using two examples. In both examples, the 
PB is handling an aggregate publish rate of 500 msg/s, split over the 4 pubends, 
where each message has a message header and carries a 100 byte application 
payload. The trivial filter of ’true’ is used on all inter-broker links, i.e., all data 
messages need to be eventually received at both SbI and Sb2. Each subscriber 
receives 2 msg/s and there are 250 subscribers each at SBl, Sb2, which is an 
aggregate subscriber rate of 500 msg/s at each SHB. This is a modest rate, and 
the CPU at the SHBs is 95% idle in the steady-state. 

In Fig. El after running the system without any congestion, we throttle the 
bandwidth on the ib-Sb1 link to 6OKB/s0. The X-axis is elapsed time in sec- 
onds, and the Y-axis shows the aggregate smoothed rate for the pubends (pb) 
and the subscribing applications at SBl and SB 2 respectively. With no conges- 
tion control the pubends continue accepting published messages, and sending 
them, at the same rate. This causes queues to build up at IB (cf. Fig. El and 
eventually overflow which causes message loss. Lost messages need to be recov- 

KB/s stands for (binary) Kilo Bytes per second. 
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Fig. 4. Collapse with pb-ib link restricted to 250KB/s 



ered (using NACKs) before delivering later messages, but many of the messages 
retransmitted due to NACKs also get lost. The result is that the aggregate rate 
for subscribers connected to SbI drops to zero. 

In Fig. 0 the bandwidth on the pb-ib link is restricted to 250KB/s. In the 
absence of failure, this does not cause congestion. We then fail the link ib-Sb2 for 
120 s. When the link comes back, the NACKs initiated by Sb2 cause congestion 
on the PB-IB link and the rate for subscribers at both SbI and SB2 drops much 
below the rate at which pubends are sending new messages, and never recovers. 

These examples demonstrate how congestion on a network link can cause col- 
lapse. Congestion at an IB or SHB, due to not having enough CPU capacity, can 
also appear to be network congestion to an upstream broker since its outgoing 
queues will build up. However, CPU congestion at a PHB due to the overhead of 
processing NACKs may not readily appear as queue buildup, since NACKs are 
small and each NACK message can request retransmission of a large number of 
data messages. We want to control all three kinds of congestion (1) on a network 
link, (2) at an IB or SHB, (3) at the PHB, while ensuring that all SHBs that are 
trying to recover messages they missed due to failure are eventually successful. 

3 Congestion Control Protocols 

In this section, we present our congestion control mechanism in detail. The solu- 
tion consists of two parts: (1) The PHB-driven cc protocol (PDCC) ensures that 
pubends do not cause congestion due to a too high publication rate. A feedback 
loop between pubends and SHBs with downstream and upstream messages is 
created to monitor congestion in the broker network. (2) The SHB-driven cc 
protocol (SDCC) handles the rate at which SHBs try to recover after a failure. 
This protocol only involves the SHBs by monitoring their recovery rate. These 
two congestion control mechanisms can be used independently from each other. 
Both protocols need to distinguish between recovering and non-recovering SHBs 
in order to ensure that SHBs will eventually manage to recover successfulljU. 

® Informally, an SHB is recovering when it is re-requesting previous messages sent by 
the pubend. A non-recovering SHB is only receiving new messages. 
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3.1 PHB-Driven Congestion Control 

The PDCC mechanism regulates the rate at which new messages are published by 
a pubend. The publication rate is adjusted depending on the observed through- 
put at the SHBs. It is the responsibility of the SHBs to calculate their own 
congestion metric based on throughput and notify the pubend whenever they 
think that they are suffering from congestion. The PDCC protocol uses two kinds 
of control messages between brokers to exchange congestion information: 

Downstream Congestion Query Messages (DCQ). DCQ messages trig- 
ger the congestion control mechanism. They are generated by a pubend and 
sent down the message dissemination tree to all SHBs. DCQ messages carry 
a (1) pubend identifier (pubendID), (2) a monotonically increasing sequence 
number (sequenceNo), and (3) the current position in the pubend’s message 
stream (m_pubend), e.g. the latest assigned message timestamp. 

Upstream Congestion Alert Messages (UCA). UCA messages tell the 
pubend about congestion. They flow upwards the message dissemination tree 
from SHBs to the pubend and are generated by SHBs in response to DCQ mes- 
sages. They are aggregated at IBs so that the pubend eventually receives a single 
UCA message. Apart from a pubend identifier and a sequence number, they con- 
tain the (3) minimum throughput rates observed at recovering (minRecSHBRate) 
and (4) non-recovering (minNonRecSHBRate) SHBs. The sequence number asso- 
ciates a UCA message with the DCQ message that triggered it. 

For the PDCC scheme to be efficient, it is important that (1) DCQ and UCA 
messages have very low loss rates and (2) their queuing delays are much lower 
than the maximum delays that can occur in the system, even when the system 
in congested. Since DCQ and UCA messages are small in size and are sent at a 
larger time-scale compared to data messages, they consume little resources in the 
system. In our implementation, described in Sect. ^ DCQ and UCA messages 
are treated as high-priority messages in the event broker. Note that for fairness 
with other applications sharing the network, we rely on the fairness properties 
of TCP for inter-broker connections. We will describe the behavior of the three 
types of brokers (PHB, IB, and SHB) when processing these messages in turiH 

Publisher Hosting Brokers (PHB). The PHB triggers the PDCC mecha- 
nism by periodically sending out DCQ messages. The sequence number in the 
DCQ message is used to match it to the corresponding response coming from the 
SHBs in form of a UCA message. The interval (e.g. 1 s) at which DCQ messages 
are dispatched determines the interval at which the pubend will receive UCA 
responses when there is congestion. The higher the rate of responses, the quicker 
the protocol will adapt to congestion. 

When the PHB has not received any UCA messages for a certain period 
of time (tnouca), it assumes that the system is currently not congested. It then 
increases the publication rate when the rate is throttled (i.e. the publishers could 
publish at a higher rate) . For the increase of the publication rate, we use a hybrid 

To simplify the discussion, we will assume that each PHB only hosts a single pubend. 
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scheme with additive and multiplicative increase. The new rate r^ew is calculated 
from the old rate Tom according to 

^new ~ max Told ^old /incr * (^old t*decr) ] ■ (1) 

In Q, Tdecr is the publication rate at the time of the last decrease in rate, /incr 
is a multiplicative increment, and Cmin is the minimum increase in rate. Initially, 
we used a purely additive scheme that resulted in a very slow increment, but 
experiments showed that a more optimistic approach gave a higher message 
throughput. The multiplicative use of finer allows the increase to be faster than 
a fixed additive increase. However, when the publication rate is already close 
to the optimal value, it is necessary to limit the increase. This done by keeping 
track of the publication rate at which the increase started (rdecr) and using it to 
restrict the multiplicative increase. As shown in the experiments in Sect. 0 this 
scheme leads to the publication rate probing whether the congestion condition 
has disappeared and, if not, oscillating around the optimal operating point. 

When the PHB receives a UCA message, a decision is made whether to 
decrease the current publication rate. The rate is kept constant if the sequence 
number of the received UCA message is smaller than the sequence number of the 
DCQ message that was sent after the last decrease. This means that the system 
did not have enough time to adapt to the last decrease in rate and more time 
should pass before another congestion control decision can be made. Moreover, 
the rate is not reduced if the throughput value in the UCA message is larger 
than the value in the previous message. In this case, the congestion situation is 
improving, and further reduction in rate is deemed to be unnecessary. Otherwise, 
the publisher rate is decreased according to 

^new — max /decrl * ^old; (^decr “t“ /decr2 * (^old ^decr) ] Iff Cdecr ^old (2) 

’’new = /decrl * ’’old Otherwise (3) 

where /decri and /decr 2 are two multiplicative decrement factors. The first term 
in (|2|) multiplicatively reduces the rate by a factor /decri, whereas the second term 
reduces the rate relative to the previous decrement rdecr- As in (0), the second 
term prevents an aggressive reduction in rate when congestion is encountered for 
the first time after an increase. Since the PDCC mechanism constantly tries to 
increase the publication rate in order to achieve a higher rate, it will eventually 
cause SHBs to send UCA messages. This should not result in a strong reduction 
of the rate. Taking the maximum of the two decrement values tries to keep the 
publication rate close to the optimal operating point that is supported by the 
system. However, if the congestion level does not improve after a reduction, 
the publication rate is reduced again. This time a multiplicative decrease is 
performed o since the condition rdecr = "Coid now holds. 

Intermediate Brokers (IB). The aggregation logic of UCA messages at IBs 
must ensure that (I) multiple UCA messages from different SHBs are consoli- 
dated such that the minimum rate at any SHB is passed upstream in a UCA 
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1 processDCQ (dcqMsg) : 

2 sendDownstream (dcqMsg) 

3 

4 initialization: 

5 minNonRecSHBRate ■<— co, minRecSHBRate ■<— co, seqNo ■<— 0 



6 



7 processUCA (uccdyisg) : 

8 minNonRecSHBRate MIN (minNonRecSHBRate , ucaMsg . minNonRecSHBRate) 

9 minRecSHBRate -i— MIN (minRecSHBRate , ucaMsg. minRecSHBRate) 

10 IF ucaMsg. seqNo > seqNo THEN 

11 sendUpstream (ucaMsg. seqNo, minNonRecSHBRate, minRecSHBRate) 

12 minNonRecSHBRate oo, minRecSHBRate ■<— oo, seqNo ucaMsg. seqNo 



Fig. 5. Processing logic for DCQ and UCA messages at IBs 



message. This enables the pubend to adjust its publication rate to provide for the 
worst congested SHE in the system. Moreover, (2) when UCA messages occur 
for the first time, they should be immediately sent upstream so that the pubend 
responds to new congestion as quickly as possible. 

The algorithm for processing DCQ/UCA messages is shown in Fig.O IBs re- 
lay DCQ messages down to their children (line 2) and aggregate UCA responses. 
An IB keeps track of the minimum observed throughput values for non-recovering 
and recovering SHBs, and the maximum sequence number of the UCA messages 
that it has received (line 5). When a new UCA message arrives, the through- 
put minima are potentially updated (lines 8-9). A new UCA message is only 
sent upstream if the sequence number of the received message is larger than 
the maximum sequence number stored at the IB (line 10). This ensures that 
UCA messages with the same sequence number coming from different SHBs are 
aggregated before being sent upstream. However, the first UCA message with 
a new sequence number immediately triggers a new UCA message so that the 
pubend is quickly informed about newly detected congestion. Future UCA mes- 
sages from other SHBs having the same sequence number will be aggregated, and 
will contribute towards the throughput minima in the next UCA message. After 
a UCA message is sent, both minimum throughput values are reset (line 12). 

Subscriber Hosting Brokers (SHB). A SHB uses the ratio of pubend and 
SHE message rate as a metric for detecting congestion. 



To allow for burstiness in the throughput due to application-level scheduling 
and network anomalies, we smooth t using a standard first-order low pass filter 
with an (empirical) value of a = 0.1 and obtain t. 



In addition, we need to distinguish between recovering and non-recovering 
SHBs. We describe how a SHB detects that it is recovering in Sect. El 



^ pubend 
T^SHB 



(4) 



t = {1 — a)t + at 



(5) 
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Non-recovering Brokers. A non-recovering SHB should receive messages at the 
same rate at which they are sent by the pubends. If the smoothed throughput 
ratio t drops below unity by a threshold, the SHB assumes that it has started 
falling behind because of congestion. 

i<l- At 

nonrec ( 6 ) 

In rare cases, an SHB could be slowly falling behind because t stays below 
1 (but above 1 — Atnonrec) for a long time. Unless there is already significant 
congestion in the system, this will not cause overflow if queue sizes are large. 
Nevertheless, an SHB needs a mechanism to detect even very slow queue build- 
up. Therefore, an SHB periodically compares its current position in its message 
stream toshb to the pubend’s message stream position (mpubend), as given in 
the last DCQ message. If the difference is larger than Atg, the SHB will send a 
UCA message, even though its throughput ratio i is above the threshold: 

^SHB ^ Mpubend T Atg (7) 

Recovering Brokers. A recovering SHB must receive messages at a higher rate 
than the publication rate, otherwise it will never manage to successfully catch- 
up and recover all previous messages. Often, there is an additional requirement 
to maintain a minimum recovery rate 1 -I- AUec that ensures a timely recovery. 
Thus, a recovering SHB will send a UCA message if 

t<l + At,,, (8) 

holds. The value of At,,, influences how much of the congested resource will be 
used for recovery messages instead of new data messages. 

3.2 SHB-Driven Congestion Control 

The SDCC mechanism manages the rate at which an SHB requests missed data 
by sending NACKs upstream. An SHB maintains a NACK window to decide 
which parts of the message stream should be requested. Then, the NACK window 
is opened and closed additively depending on the level of congestion in the broker 
network. The change in recovery rate throughput is used for detecting congestion. 

An SHB starts with a small NACK window size nwndo. During recovery, the 
NACK window is adjusted depending on the change in recovery rate tshBi 

nwnd , , 

^SHB = , (9) 

where nwnd is the NACK window size and RTT is an estimate of the round trip 
time needed to satisfy a NACK. 

The NACK window is managed in a similar fashion to TCP Vegas When 
^’SHB increases by at least a factor onack, the NACK window is opened by one 
additional NACK per RTT. When rsHB decreases by at least a factor /Snack, 
the NACK window is reduced by one NACK: 

nwndnevr = nwndoid ± sJ-zcnack (10) 
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Table 1. Configuration parameters for the PDCC and SDCC protocols 



Param. 


Description 


Value 


sizcNACK minimum size of NACK 


100 


tickms 


^silence 


interval for sending explicit silence messages 


1000 


ms 


^nouca 


interval without UCA messages before rate increase for PDCC 2000 


ms 


Cmin 


minimum rate increase for PDCC scheme 


2 


msgs 


/incr 


multiplicative increment for PDCC scheme 


0.05 




/"decrl 


multiplicative decrement for PDCC scheme 


0.5 




/decr2 


multiplicative decrement w.r.t. previous increment for PDCC 


0.25 




a 


smoothing factor for low pass filter 


0.1 




^^nonrec 


threshold value for UCA messages for non-recovering SHBs 


50 


tickms 


^^trec 


threshold value for UCA messages for recovering SHBs 


1000 


tickms 


Ats 


threshold value for lag in message stream for SHBs 


4000 


tickms 


nwndo 


initial size of NACK window 


100 


tickms 


onack 


recovery rate increase before NACK window is increased 


0.1 




/3nack 


recovery rate decrease before NACK window is decreased 


0.3 





4 Implementation in the Gryphon Broker 

We have implemented the PDCC and SDCC mechanisms as an extension on 
top of the guaranteed delivery service provided by the Gryphon Broker P] . The 
implementation comes with a number of configuration parameters (cf. Table 
that influence the congestion control protocols. They were either explained in 
Sect. 001' are referred to below. We begin by giving an introduction to Gryphon’s 
guaranteed delivery service and then discuss the SHB and PHB implementation. 

Guaranteed Delivery Service. Under exactly-once delivery semantics, the 
message stream is subdivided into discrete intervals called ticks. Each tick po- 
tentially holds a data message and is in one of four states: (1) (d)ata, when it 
contains a published message, (2) (s)ilence, when no message was published or 
was filtered upstream, (3) (f)inal, when it is no longer needed, and (4) (q) un- 
known, when its state is unknown. Ticks are fine-grained such that no two data 
messages can be assigned to the same tick. This is achieved by using a millisecond 
granularity clock that is enhanced with a counter to assign unique timestamps to 
messages. Therefore, a tick can be converted into a real-time timestamp assigned 
by the pubend. 

When no messages are published, ticks in the stream are assigned the silence 
state. A data message is prefixed with all silence ticks since the last message so 
that brokers can update their message streams. A pubend will send an explicit 
silence message containing silence ticks when no data messages were published 
for a certain interval. This is done every tsiience uis (cf. Table0). Explicit silence 
messages ensure that SHBs know that no messages were published. 

The message stream at an SHB is initialized with all ticks in the unknown 
state. The SHB then attempts to resolve all unknown ticks to either data or silence 
states by sending NACK messages upstream. Once a tick has been successfully 
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receive window 
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I NACK window ► 
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Q Q - 



doubt horizon f 

Fig. 6. Example of an EdgeOutputStream at an SHE 



processed by the SHE, the receipt is acknowledged and its state changes to 
final. Each SHE maintains a doubt horizon, which is the position in the stream 
until which there are no unknown ticks. All ticks before the doubt horizon either 
already were or can be delivered to the client applications. 

SHB Implementation. In our PDCC implementation, SHEs use the rate of 
progress of the doubt horizon in the message stream (d/irate) to detect congestion. 
Since the message stream contains seconds worth of ticks, the rate is measured 
as “tick seconds” per second: 



^ ticks 

t — a/irate — 7": 

time 



( 11 ) 



An SHE maintains a consolidated message stream that is used to service all 
subscribers, and is represented using an EdgeOutputStream object. This stream 
maintains two windows, a receive window and a NACK window. The lower bound 
of both windows is the doubt horizon, and so they advance together with the 
doubt horizon. The receive window is a range of ticks such that only ticks that fall 
within this window are processed, and messages containing information about 
ticks outside the window are ignored. Thus, the receive window bounds the 
memory usage of the EdgeOutputStreami. In the SDCC mechanism, the NACK 
window is a subset of the receive window that determines which unknown ticks 
in the EdgeOutputStream can be NACKed. The NACK window size {nwnd) 
is altered depending on the rate of progress of the window through the stream 
(cf. Sect. 13.2(1 . Figurel^shows an example of an EdgeOutputStream with a receive 
window and a NACK window. The doubt horizon points to the first unknown tick. 
The three unknown ticks that are within the NACK window will trigger NACK 
messages. Any messages referring to ticks outside the receive window will be 
ignored and, consequently, NACKed once the receive window has advanced. 

As mentioned previously, an SHE must be able to determine whether it is 
currently recovering or not. A solution where the SHE considers whether it is 
sending NACK messages would be too sensitive because a single lost message 
would force the PDCC mechanism to go into recovery mode. Instead, we imple- 
mented a scheme in which an SHE claims to be recovering only if it has been 
ignoring messages with ticks outside its receive window. This means that its 
doubt horizon has been lagging behind by a significant amount and the SHE is 
recovering all previous ticks in its receive window. 
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Fig. 7 . El: Congestion control after a ib-Sb1 link failure 



PHB Implementation. The PDCC protocol requires pubends to be able to 
shape the rate of messages coming from publishers. We implemented a simple 
scheme that is compatible with the Java Message Service (JMS) API |B| used 
between clients and a Gryphon broker. The pubend keeps track of the number 
of messages published by a publisher in a time interval and stops sending ACK 
messages once the target rate has been reached. Holding back acknowledgments 
to publishers prevents them from publishing new messages. In the future, we 
plan to implement window flow control between clients and brokers. 

5 Experimental Results 

In this section, we discuss our experiments that evaluate the PDCC and SDCC 
mechanisms under congestion in two different topologies. The experimental setup 
was a network of dedicated broker machines running AIX connected via Ethernet 
links. Various broker metrics were used to create the plots shown here. Physical 
link failure was simulated by flushing a broker’s output queues and closing its 
TCP connection. Network congestion was created as bandwidth limits on links. 
In all experiments, the PHB had 4 pubends and the broker queue sizes were 
large to maximize throughput (input queues: ~ 24 MB; output queues: 5 MB). 

El: CC after Link Failure (Simple Topology). The first experiment is 
a re-run of the failure experiment from Sect. |21 However, now the PDCC and 
SDCC schemes ensure that the system recovers successfully. Figure. 0 shows 
that the publication rate of pb is reduced by the PDCC mechanism after the 
ib-Sb2 link comes back up {t = 49045) because most of its bandwidth is used by 
the broker Sb2 for recovery. After SB2 has finished recovering {t = 49205), pb 
can increase its publication rate. The spike in Sb2’s rate close to the end of the 
recovery phase occurs because the IB caches recent ticks in its message stream 
and is therefore able to satisfy some of the final NACKs more quickly. 

The plot in Fig. 1^ shows the behavior of the NACK window during recovery, 
as controlled by the SDCC mechanism. Initially, the NACK window has a small 

This plot is a re-run of El with a b/w limit on the pb-ib link of 500KB/s. 
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value (200 tickms) and is progressively increased until an optimal operation point 

900 tickms) is found. The NACK window further increases towards the end 
of the recovery process because of cached ticks at the IB. 

E2: CC with B/W Limits (Simple Topology). We investigated how well 
the PDCC mechanism can adapt to an alternating bandwidth limit. At first, the 
iB-SBl link is restricted to 60KB/s for 120s (t = 63500.. 63620). After that, the 
limit is increased to 150KB/s for 120s (t = 63620. .63740), and then reduced to 
60KB/s again. As can be seen from the publication rate in Fig. 0 the PDCC 
scheme attempts to determine the optimal rate that can be supported by the link 
bottlenecks. It quickly adapts to new bottlenecks and keeps the queue utilization 
low (Fig. 1 1 i )ll . Even when the available bandwidth is severely restricted {t = 
63500,63740), the output queues at the IB do not increase above 1MB. The 
publication rate oscillates around the optimal point since the PHB is constantly 
probing the system to see whether the congestion situation has improved. The 
T(jecr mechanism ensures that it stays close to the optimal value. 

Figure CH shows the doubt horizon rate from UCA messages received at the 
pubend. When there is no congestion during the first 120 s, no UCA messages are 
received except for transient messages at start-up. These messages occur when 
the doubt horizons at the SHBs start advancing causing the doubt horizon rate 
to stay below the threshold for a short time. At t = 63540, the doubt horizon 
rate decreases to half its previous value because of the link bottleneck. Once the 
publication rate at the pubend has been reduced sufficiently, the doubt horizon 
rate starts increasing again. When the link bottleneck is constant, UCA messages 
with doubt horizon rates slightly below the “real-time” rate of Iticksec/s are 
received periodically and prevent the publication rate from increasing further. 

E3: CC with B/W Limits and Link Failures (Complex Topology). To 

evaluate how multiple sources of congestion in different parts of the network are 
handled, we set up a complex broker topology. This topology consists of 1 PHB, 
3 IBs, and 5 SHBs iFig. IT^. It is asymmetric with different paths lengths from 
the SHBs to PHB. IBs have to perform a non-trivial amount of aggregation of 
UCA messages that are sent upstream by SHBs in different parts of the network. 
The following experiments had 100 subscribers per SHB so that under normal 
conditions the message rate at an SHB was 2/5 of the PHB’s rate. 

The first experiment consists of link bottlenecks and link failures (leading 
to subsequent recovery phases). Throughout the entire run, the ib1-Sb1 link 
is restricted to 250KB/s, which does not cause congestion in the absence of 
failures. The pb-ib1 link is limited to 150KB/s at t = 56590, and, after 120 s, 
the ib3-Sb5 link is failed {t = 56710. .56830). The message rates observed at the 
SHBs and PHB are shown in Fig El At the beginning, the pb broker publishes 
messages at a rate of around 500 msgs/s. The subscribers connected to each 
SHB observe an aggregate message rate of 200 msg/s. When the first bandwidth 
limit comes into effect, all SHBs receive messages at a reduced rate because pb 
adjusts its publication rate. After the failure of the ib3-Sb5 link, pb drops its 
rate even further to enable Sb5 to recover all lost messages. Even though the link 



ticksec/s KB msg/s 
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Fig. 8. El: NACK window behavior after the ib-Sb 1 link failure 




Fig. 9. E2: Congestion control with dynamic bandwidth restrictions 




Fig. 10. E2: Output queue utilization at broker IB 
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Fig. 11. E2: UCA messages received at pubend 
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Fig. 12. A complex broker topology 




s 

Fig. 13. E3: Congestion control with bandwidth restrictions and link failures 




Fig. 14. E3: Doubt horizon rate with bandwidth restrictions and link failures 



bottleneck and failure occur in different parts of the network at the same time, 
the PDCC scheme drives the publication rate by the worst congestion point in 
the system and successfully prevents queues from building up. 

The doubt horizon rate, as observed at Sb5, is shown in Fig. El Since the 
doubt horizon rate is independent from the publication rate, it stays close to 
1 ticksec/s until the ib3-SB5 link is failed at t = 56710. The value of At^ec in this 
experiment is 0.5 ticksec/s. After the link failure, the SHE switches to recovery 
mode (is_rec in Fig. 1 1 411 and the doubt horizon rate is kept above Zitrec- Close to 
the end, the rate peaks to about 5 ticksec/s when Sb5 reaches the point in the 
message stream at which the pubend reduced its rate. Now, more ticks in the 
stream are silence ticks without data, which enables the SHE to recover faster. 
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Fig. 15. E3: UCA messages received at pubend 
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Figure CHI shows the consolidated UCA messages received at pb from re- 
covering and non-recovering SHBs. After a startup effect, messages from the 
non-recovering SHBs (UCA_nonrec) arrive at regular intervals due to the link 
bottleneck pb-ib1. When SB5 starts recovering {t = 56830), it sends UCA mes- 
sages (UCA_rec) in recovery mode whenever its rate drops below ZiUec- 

E4: CC with Different Recovery Times (Simple Topology). The next 
experiments show how the duration of recovery is influenced by the threshold 
value Atrec- The higher this value, the earlier the SHB will send UCA messages so 
that more of the congested resource is used for recovery messages. Figure^plots 
how recovery time varies with the At^ec values ranging from —0.2 .. 2.0ticksec/s 
at 0.2ticksec/s steps. A value At^^c < 0 is not used in practice, as it can result 
in an infinite recovery time. The pb-ib1 link was throttled to 500KB/s. 

The plot shows a clear correlation between At^ec and the recovery duration. 
However, it is not linear for two reasons: (1) With Atrec above l.Sticksec, the 
bandwidth-restricted link pb-ib is saturated with resent data messages. (2) When 
Atrec is less than or equal to Iticksec/s, there is an interaction between the 
4 pubends: Even though the low threshold value does not require the pubends 
to reduce their publication rate by much, some pubends tend to consume a 
larger fraction of the bottleneck bandwidth, reducing the available bandwidth 
for the remaining pubends. These pubends observe a very low doubt horizon rate 
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and thus reduce their publication rate more than necessary. The reason for this 
unfairness between pubends is that we employ first-come first-serve scheduling of 
messages in brokers and the PDCC protocol cannot synchronize rate reduction 
at different pubends inside a distributed system. We intend to investigate if the 
unfairness properties of the TCP Vegas equation are causing this 0- 

6 Related Work 

TCP. TCP comes with a point-to-point, end-to-end cc algorithm with a con- 
gestion window that uses additive increase, multiplicative decrease (AIMD) [10). 
Slow start helps to open the congestion window more quickly. Packet loss is the 
only indicator for congestion in the system and fast retransmit enables the re- 
ceiver to signal packet loss by ACK repetition. Modern TCP implementations 
such as TCP Vegas |Sj attempt to detect congestion before packet loss occurs by 
using a throughput-based congestion metric. Since TCP Vegas is widely used, 
we decided to base our NACK throughput metric on this. 

Reliable Multicast. Multicast protocols are comparable to pub/sub due to 
their one-to-many semantics, but typically have no filtering at intermediate 
nodes, and do not ensure that all leaves in the tree will eventually catch up 
to the sender. Congestion control is usually implemented at the transport level 
relying on router support. It must often adhere to existing standards to ensure 
fairness and compatibility with TCP imni . Since there are many receivers, 
scalable feedback processing is important, e.g. by feedback suppression Our 
approach does not discard information by consolidating feedback in a scalable 
way. Multicast cc schemes can be divided into (1) sender-based, in which all re- 
ceivers support the same rate, and (2) receiver-based schemes, in which receivers 
have different rates by requesting transcoded versions of the data m Since we 
can make few assumptions about our data, a receiver-based approach is hard. 

The pgmcc [2j protocol forms a feedback loop between the sender and the 
“worst” congested receiver. The sender chooses this receiver depending on re- 
ceiver reports in NACKs. The cc protocol for SRM US] is similar except that 
here the feedback agent can give positive and negative feedback, and a receiver 
locally decides whether to send a congestion notification upstream to compete 
for becoming the new agent. An approach that does not rely on network support 
except minimal congestion feedback in NACKs is LE-SBCC 0. A cascaded fil- 
ter model transforms the NACKs from the multicast tree to appear like unicast 
NACKs before feeding them into an AIMD module. However, no consolidation of 
NACKs can be performed. All these schemes use a loss-based congestion metric 
that is not a good indicator for congestion in an application-level network. 

Multicast ABR ATM. The ATM Forum Traffic Management Spec. in- 
cludes an available bit rate (ABR) category for traffic through an ATM network. 
At connection set-up. Forward and Backward Resource Management (FRM/- 
BRM) cells are exchanged between the sender and the receiver and modified at 
intermediate ATM switches depending on their resource availability. All involved 
parties agree on an acceptable cell rate depending on congestion in the system. 
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Multicast ABR requires flow control for one-to-many communication: A FRM 
cell is sent by the source and all receivers in the multicast tree respond with BRM 
cells that are consolidated at ATM switches ca Different ways of consolidating 
feedback cells have been proposed m- These algorithms have a trade-off between 
timely responsive and the creation of “consolidation noise” when new BRM cells 
do not include feedback from all downstream branches. Our consolidation logic 
at the IBs tries to balance this trade-off by aggregating UCA messages with the 
same sequence number and short-cutting new UCA messages. The scalable flow 
control protocol in m follows a “soft” synchronization approach where BRM 
cells triggered by different FRM cells can be consolidated at a branch point. 

Overlay Networks. Congestion control for application-level overlay networks is 
sparse, mainly because application-level routing is a new research focus. A hybrid 
system for application-level reliable multicast in heterogeneous networks that 
addresses congestion control is RMX m- Here, a receiver-based scheme with 
the transcoding of application data is suggested. In general, global flow control 
in an overlay network can be viewed as a dynamic optimization problem EH 
where a cost-benefit approach helps to And an optimal solution. 



7 Conclusion 

The problem of congestion control in messaging systems has received little atten- 
tion so far. In this paper, we have presented a scalable congestion control scheme 
for a reliable message-oriented middleware. We have separated our scheme into 
a PHB-driven protocol that restricts the rate of new data messages, and a SHB- 
driven protocol that limits the rate of NACKs. Both protocols were implemented 
as part of the Gryphon Broker, an industrial-strength message-oriented middle- 
ware. The proposed solution addresses the special requirements of application- 
level overlay routing of messages, and Altering of messages at intermediate bro- 
kers in the network, and introduces little overhead into the system. A number 
of experiments with simple and complex topologies were used to show that the 
system quickly adapts to congestion and ensures that queue utilization is low. 

Future work will investigate how to dynamically adapt the interval between 
DCQ messages and how to take advantage of the doubt horizon rate in UCA 
messages. Using the doubt horizon rate will help the system realize the severity 
of the congestion and allow it to adjust its rate faster to adapt to it. 
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Abstract. Decoupled communication, which requires no direct associa- 
tion between the producers of information and its consumers - as under 
the publish/subscribe (P/S) middleware - is often essential for the inte- 
gration of distributed and heterogeneous applications. But the indefinite, 
and potentially global, reach of decoupled communication - the very rea- 
son for its power - has a dark side, which may complicate the system 
using it, making it less predictable, more brittle, and less safe. Just think 
about the effect of shouting “hre” in a packed theatre, particularly, but 
not only, if it is a false alarm. 

It is our thesis that the inherent drawbacks of decoupled communica- 
tion can be tamed by decentralized regulation of its use. We show how 
such regulation can be carried out scalably by means of a distributed 
control mechanism called Law-Governed Interaction (LGI), and a mid- 
dleware called Moses that implements this mechanism. Along the way, 
we illustrate the importance of such regulation, and its effectiveness, by 
considering the treatment of alarms in a large hospital. 



1 Introduction 

The issue addressed in this paper is that of communication in large heteroge- 
neous distributed systems, under which, the communicators may not know the 
location, identity, or even the presence, of those they communicate with. Among 
several techniques that have been developed to support such communication 
- which effectively decouples the producers of information from its consumers, 
both in time and in space jH| - the most prominent are: the publish/subscribe 
(P/S, for short) |fill4) . and the Linda-like tuple-space |4I1 2\ middlewares. The 
publish/subscribe paradigm, which we will take here as a representative of what 
enables decoupled communication, provides mediators between the producers of 
information (which we call here informers), and its consumers (the clients, or 
subscribers). Under this paradigm, when an informer has some information to 
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impart, it sends it to the mediatoi0 - an act called publishing. The mediator, 
in turn, would communicate the published information (often called an event- 
notice) to all its clients who previously expressed interest in it by subscribing to 
a certain kind of event-notices. 

As an example of decoupled communication, consider a large hospital, where 
various kinds of emergency situation may arise, such as: fire, low level of blood 
supply, a blackout in some regions of the facility, etc. When such an emergency 
is discovered by some agent - which may be an employee, a patient, a visitor, 
or some system component - it needs to be communicated to the various agents 
that might be concerned with it, whose identity, or its very existence, is likely 
not to be known to the discoverer of the emergency. Such communication can 
be carried out effectively via a P/S service, which allows the discoverer of an 
emergency to raise an alarm by publishing it, and allows anybody concerned 
with a given type of alarms to subscribe to it. 

But the indefinite, and potentially global, reach of decoupled communication 
- the very reason for its power - has a dark side, which may complicate the 
system using it, making it less predictable, more brittle, and less safe. For ex- 
ample, raising an alarm that warns of a low level of blood supply may disrupt 
various routine activities, anywhere in the hospital - and may, therefore, be very 
harmful, particularly if it is a false alarm. Or, just think about the effect of 
shouting “fire” in a packed theatre. Even a valid alarm of low blood supply may 
cause harm by creating unnecessary panic, if it is communicated to the wrong 
people, like to patients waiting for an operation, or to their relatives. Moreover, 
an individual agent is in no position to evaluate the effect of an alarm he (or it) 
is about to publish, since he does not know who, if anybody, may be listening to 
it; nor will he be able to rely on any feedback from his listeners. So, this mode 
of communication is conducted, in a sense, in the dark, making its consequences 
unpredictable, and potentially dangerous. 

It is the thesis of this paper that these drawbacks of decoupled communi- 
cation can be alleviated by a suitable regulation of its use. We will motivate this 
thesis by presenting, in Sect.|3 a policy for regulating alarms in a hospital, which 
specifies, in particular: (a) who is qualified, and under what condition, to raise 
which kind of alarms; (b) who should be able to, or ought to, subscribe to which 
alarm; and (c) how should certain agents respond when they receive an alarm. 
In general, a policy that regulates decoupled communication needs to govern a 
large, heterogeneous, and indefinite community of agents, which might be dis- 
persed throughout a system. The specification, and the scalable enforcement, of 
such communal policies is the subject of this paper. 

The need to regulate decoupled communication ~ long ignored by the research 
community - has been recently addressed by some researchers working on pub- 
lish/subscribe middleware 1 1 1 )liS| . by providing P/S mediators with access-control 
capabilities. Some commercial P/S mediators, particularly those that implement 



^ We assume here, for simplicity, a single mediator, but, as explained later, the tech- 
nique of regulation proposed in this paper can be straightforwardly applied to mnl- 
tiple mediators working in concert. 
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JMS 0, also provide rudimentary access-control, based on conventional access- 
control lists (ACLs). However, as we will demonstrate later, policies required to 
regulate decoupled communication go beyond access-control, and we will con- 
tend that it is not appropriate to implement such policies in the servers of such 
communication mode. Therefore, we take here an alternative approach, which, 
in the context of the publish/subscribe paradigm, can be characterized as fol- 
lows: Instead of having the P/S mediator define and enforce an access-control 
policy over all publications and subscriptions made through it, we have a sub- 
stantially richer policy defined and enforced directly over the agents attempting 
to communicate via the P/S mediator. This is done by means of a distributed co- 
ordination and control mechanism called Law-Governed Interaction (LGI) j1 ,‘Ij . 
and a middleware called Moses that implements this mechanism - an overview 
of which is provided in Sect. 0 

We will also show that the proposed regulatory mechanism, which is entirely 
decentralized, is more scalable than the centralized access-control built into the 
P/S mediator, and that it can better protect the mediator from abuse by careless 
or buggy users. Finally, we will demonstrate that our regulatory mechanism is 
more powerful than the mediator-based alternative, in particular, in that it is 
able to: (a) impose obligations on the informers, or on the recipients, of certain 
event-notices; and (b) ensure the qualification of the mediators themselves. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sect. 0is a study of the nature 
of regulation that may be required over decoupled communication, using the 
treatment of alarms within a hospital as a case in point. Sect. 0 is an overview 
of law-Governed Interaction (LGI) - the computation mechanism on which this 
paper is based. In Sect. 0 we show how our example alarm policy of Sect.|2|is 
formulated, and scalably enforced under LGI. In Sect. 0we consider the perfor- 
mance of our control mechanism; and we conclude in Sect.0 

2 An Institutional Alarm Policy — A Motivating Example 

We start this section with an elaboration on the alarm example introduced above, 
by stipulating a detailed policy for the treatment of alarms within a large hos- 
pital. We will then argue that this policy cannot be implemented effectively by 
P/S mediators alone, requiring a degree of control over the community of users 
of the P/S services. 

2.1 An Alarm Policy for a Hospital 

Before we present the policy itself, some comments about our assumptions and 
terminology are in order. First, we will distinguish between various kinds of 
alarms, for emergencies such as: fire, low level of blood supply, etc. - assuming, 
for simplicity, that the sets of alarms of different kinds are disjoint. Alarms 
of kind K are called A-alarms. Second, we assume that for each kind K of 
emergency, there are some designated experts, called AT-experts, who take the 
primary responsibility for recognizing the occurrence of this emergency, and 
for dealing with the associated alarms. Agents that are not thus designated as 
experts, on a given type of emergency, are called laymen with respect to it. 
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Third, we recognize certain roles that various agents may play in this context. 
These include: (a) P/S servers, also called mediators] (b) the above mentioned 
experts on various kinds of emergencies and alarms; (c) K -inspectors, who have 
special responsibility with respect to iC-alarms, to be discussed below; (d) a 
facility manager, whose function is to regulate dynamically various aspects of 
the system, as we shall see; and (e) a certification authority (CA) called admin, 
whose certification would be required for the authentication of most of the above 
roles. 

Fourth, we assume all alarms to have the following form: 

alarm (kind (K) , time(T), informer (I), status (S), text(X)) 

where, K is the kind of the alarm; T marks the time when this alarm was raised; 
I identifies the informer who has raised this alarm; S specifies the status of this 
informer - either expert or layman - with respect to the current alarm kind 
K; and, finally, X is the text describing the specific alarm. Finally, regarding 
subscriptions to alarms, we consider here, for simplicity, only exact matching 
with a specified list of attribute values; e.g., subscription to 

alarm( [kind(f ire) , status (expert)] ) 

means to capture all fire alarms published by experts. 

We now introduce a detailed example of an alarm policy for a hospital, to be 
called simply AP. The statement of this policy is followed by a discussion of its 
rationale. 

1. The status of the following roles must be certified by the CA admin.' the 
facility manager, a mediator, and a K -expert. 

2. The publishing of alarms, and subscription to them, must be done via agents 
duly certified as valid P/S mediators. 

3. Alarms published by experts are receivable by everyone, while alarms pub- 
lished by laymen are receivable by experts, but not by laymen (Fig.Wil- 

4-. A layman can publish the same alarm only once within any 5 minute pe- 
riod, and the facility manager can prevent laymen from publishing alarms 
altogether. 

5. The facility manager can appoint an expert on alarms of type K as a K- 
inspector. The duty of such an inspector would be to examine all K-alarms 
raised by laymen, and decide what to do with them; their behavior is governed 
by the following rules: 

(a) Every K -inspector is obliged to subscribe to all K-alarms. 

(b) Each K -inspector is supposed to acknowledge the receipt of every K- 
alarm issued by a layman, within 10 minutes after receiving this alarm, 
by sending the copy of this alarm to the facility manager. 

(c) If an inspector failed to acknowledge the receipt of an alarm in a timely 
manner, as specified above, an alarm of kind metaAlarm must be pub- 
lished, identifying the unacknowledged alarm, and the inspector that 
failed to acknowledge it. Alarms of kind metaAlarm are receivable only 
by experts. 
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Fig. 1. Alarm dissemination between experts and laymen 



Rationale: Point □of this policy requires the holders of a role - such as a facility 
manager, an expert on alarms of a specific kind, and, in particular, the P/S 
mediator - certify themselves via the specified CA. In other words, such certifi- 
cation process reflects the organizational decision as to which agents should play 
these roles. The certification of mediators, and the requirement of Point 01 that 
only mediators thus certified be used for the dissemination of alarms, provide 
some assurance of the quality and trustworthiness of the mediators. This is, in 
part, a way to deal with concerns such as confidentiality of information handled 
by the P/S mediators, raised by fS]- 

Point 01 is concerned with the distinction between experts and laymen. The 
reason for this distinction is that a widely disseminated alarm can be as danger- 
ous as shouting “Fire!” in a crowded theatre. Therefore, this policy limits the 
ability to make such alarms to those who are certified as “experts,” and pre- 
sumably able to recognize a true emergency condition that requires the raising 
of an (real) alarm. Of course, an emergency condition may be first observed by 
a layman, which is why laymen are allowed to raise alarms. But because lay- 
men’s alarms are not very trustworthy, they are visible only by the appropriate 
experts, who can examine the situation and, if necessary, issue an alarm to the 
entire client base. 

The role of inspector is introduced, by Point □ in an attempt to ensure that 
there are some responsible agents that listen to all laymen’s alarms, and in a 
timely fashion. This assurance, which is, of course, not absolute, is achieved as 
follows. First, once a AT-inspector is appointed by a certified facility manager, 
he is obliged, by Point to subscribe to all AT-alarms, so that no such alarms 
would be left unseen. Second he is expected, by Point EEl to send a copy of each 
such alarm to the facility manager, serving here as an auditor, as a proof that he 
actually noticed it. Third, if such a copy is not sent within a specified deadline 
- perhaps because this inspector is not attentive, or is disconnected - then, by 
Point El an appropriate metaAlarm is to be raised automatically, in the hope 
that it will be picked up by the metaAlarm-inspector, or by some other expert on 
such alarms. We believe such monitoring of responses to certain publications is 
often essential for the reliability of the system composed of potentially unreliable 
components. 

Finally, Point^is an attempt to protect the P /S mediator from large numbers 
of unnecessary alarms - which might be issued by an overzealous, or faulty. 
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layman. This is done by: (a) limiting the frequency of publishing repeated alarms 
by every layman; and (b) by allowing the facility-manager to prevent certain 
laymen from publishing alarms altogether. 

2.2 On the Communal Nature of Policy AP 

We explain here our contention that policy AP - and other such policies, by 
implication - is inherently communal, governing the entire community involved 
with alarms, and that it does not lend itself to effective implementation by P/S 
mediators alone. This contention has several reasons. 

First, the mediators (or P/S servers) cannot ensure by themselves that 
publish and subscribe messages are sent only to servers duly certified as me- 
diators, as required by Point This, clearly, requires a degree of control over 
the operation of the agents that publish and subscribe, not allowing them to use 
uncertified servers. 

Second, Point 0 of policy AP limits the frequency of alarms from any layman. 
As we already pointed out, the purpose of this provision is to reduce congestion 
on the mediators by protecting them from overzealous alarmists, which may be 
in a loop sending thousands of alarm notices. This purpose cannot be achieved if 
the mediator itself has to enforce policy AP, because it might still be congested, 
just by having to receive, and then reject, all such useless alarms. 

Third, besides the client/server interactions between the users and the media- 
tors, the regulation of policy AP ranges also over some interactions between users 
themselves. This is the case, in particular, for the assignment of AT-inspectors for 
duty, which, under Point 0 is carried out by messages from facility managers to 
the agents in question. Such messages do not involve the mediators, which are, 
therefore, in no position to regulate them. 

It is, of course, possible to require the assignment messages from managers 
be sent via the mediator, which would then be able to regulate them. But this 
is undesirable for two reasons: First, such message traffic might constitute a 
relatively large increase in the number of messages that the mediator has to 
process. Relatively large, because the assignment of agents to various duties is 
a routine matter of administration, which is likely to be much more frequent 
than alarms. Given such large background traffic, the mediator may not be able 
to react rapidly enough to an emergency situation. Secondly, and more impor- 
tantly, organizational activities, such as the assignment of inspectors for duty, are 
orthogonal to the functionality of the P/S mediator - efficiently disseminating 
event-notices to matching subscribers. Attempting to couple these functionali- 
ties together would complicate the mediator, and make it less efficient, and less 
secure. Note further that, as seen immediately below, the scope of the regulation 
over such organizational activities is not just restricted to the maintenance of 
roles that are used to render access permissions, as is the case with traditional 
access-control. 

Finally, requirements concerning the behavior of iF-inspectors, imposed by 
Point 0 are not, by and large, suitable for implementation via the P/S medi- 
ator. First, Point requires the obligation of every AT-inspector to subscribe 
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to all itl-alarms be fulfilled. Second, Point 15 bl implies a requirement that each 
ii'-inspector be monitored for his acknowledgement of the receipt of every K- 
alarm issued by a layman. Finally, Point requires a if-inspector’s failure to 
fulfill such duty result in the publication of a suitable meta-alarm. In essence, 
these points require an enforcement mechanism (a) that maintains the status 
of communication between users (not necessarily involving the mediator), and 
(b) that, based on such status, exercises further regulation on the communica- 
tion, including fulfilling the obligation to publish, or to subscribe to, a specified 
event-notice on behalf of certain users - which are, again, largely orthogonal to 
the core functionality of P/S service. 

In conclusion, we argue that a policy like AP, which regulates alarms within 
a hospital, represents one of possibly many administrative aspects of the hos- 
pital that are inextricably intertwined with its general operation at large; thus, 
the implementation of such a policy does not belong in its entirety to the P/S 
mediator - a means of transporting event-notices. Moreover, as seen above, some 
provisions of policy AP just do not lend themselves to effective implementation 
by the P/S mediators. Indeed, none of the existing P/S services can handle the 
entire scope of policy AP. In Sect. El we will show how policy AP can be for- 
mulated and enforced in a decentralized, communal manner, with only marginal 
involvement of the P/S mediator. 

3 Law-Governed Interaction (LGI) — An Overview 

Broadly speaking, LGI m is a message-exchange mechanism that allows an open 
group of distributed agents to engage in a mode of interaction governed by an 
explicitly specified policy, called the interaction-law (or simply the “law”) of the 
group. The messages thus exchanged under a given law C are called ^-messages, 
and the group of agents interacting via £-messages is called an £-community Cc 
(or, simply, a community C) . 

We refer to entities that participate in an /1-community as agent^, by which 
we mean autonomous actors that can interact with each other, and with their 
environment. An agent might be an encapsulated software entity, with its own 
state and thread of control, or a human that interacts with the system via some 
interface. A community under LGI is open in the following sense: (a) its mem- 
bership can change dynamically, and can be very large; and (b) its members can 
be heterogeneous. For more details about LGI than provided by this overview, 
the reader is referred to II3IEI. 

3.1 On the Nature of LGI Laws 

and Their Decentralized Enforcement 

The function of an LGI law C is to regulate the exchange of £-messages be- 
tween members of a community Cc- Such regulation may involve (a) restriction 

^ Given the currently popular usage of the term “agent” , it is important to point out 
that we do not imply either “intelligence” nor mobility by this term, although we 
do not rule out either of these. 
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of the kind of messages that can be exchanged between various members of Cc, 
which is the traditional function of access-control; (b) transformation of certain 
messages, possibly rerouting them to different destinations; and (c) causing cer- 
tain messages to be emitted spontaneously, under specified circumstances, via a 
mechanism we call obligations. 

A crucial feature of LGI is that its laws can be stateful. That is, a law C can 
be sensitive to some function of the history of the interaction among members 
of Cc, called the control- state (CS) of the community. The dependency of this 
control-state on the history of interaction is defined by the law £ itself. 

But the most salient and unconventional aspects of LGI laws are their strictly 
local formulation, and the decentralized nature of their enforcement. This archi- 
tectural decision is based on the observation that a centralized mechanism to 
enforce interaction-laws in distributed systems is inherently unscalable, as it can 
become a bottleneck, and a dangerous single point of failure. The replication 
of such an enforcement mechanism, as seen in the Tivoli system would not 
scale either, due to the required synchronous update of CS at all the replicas, 
when dealing with stateful policies. 

The local nature of LGI laws: An LGI law is defined over a certain types of events 
occurring at members of a community C subject to it, mandating the effect that 
any such event should have. Such a mandate is called the ruling of the law 
for the given event. The events subject to laws, called regulated events, include 
(among others): the sending and the arrival of an £-message; the coming due of 
an obligation; and the occurrence of an exception in executing an operation in 
the ruling for another event. The agent at which a regulated event has occurred 
is called the home agent of the event. The ruling for a given regulated event is 
computed based on the local control state CSx of the home agent x - where CSx is 
some function, defined by law £, of the history of communication between x and 
the rest of the £-community. The operations that can be included in the ruling 
for a given regulated event, called primitive operations, are all local with respect 
to the home agent. They include: operations on the control-state of the home 
agent, such as insertion (+t), removal (-t), and replacement (t<-s) of terms; 
operations on messages, such as forward and deliver; and the imposition of an 
obligation on the home agent. 

To summarize, an LGI law satisfies the following locality properties: (a) a 
law can regulate explicitly only local events at individual home agents; (b) the 
ruling for an event e can depend only on e itself, and on the local control-state 
CSx of the home agent x; and (c) the ruling for an event can mandate only local 
operations to be carried out at the home agent x. 

Decentralization of law-enforcement: The enforcement of a given law is carried 
out by a distributed set {Tx | x G C} of controllers, one for each member of 
community C. Structurally, all these controllers are generic, with the same law- 
enforcer £, and all must be trusted to interpret correctly any law they might 
operate under. When serving members of community Cc, however, they all carry 
the same law C. And each controller Tx associated with an agent x of this 
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a primitive operation ► 



Fig. 2. enforcement of the law 



community carries only the local control-state CSx of x, while every £-message 
exchanged between a pair of agents x and y passes through a pair of controllers, 
Tx and Ty (see Fig. EJ. 

Due to the local nature of LGI laws, each controller Tx can handle events that 
occur at its client x strictly locally, with no explicit dependency on anything that 
might be happening with other members in the community. It should also be 
pointed out that controller Tc handles the events at x strictly sequentially, in the 
order of their occurrence, and atomically. These greatly simplify the structure of 
the controllers, making them easier to use as our trusted computing base (TCB). 

Finally we point out that the law-enforcement mechanism ensures that a 
message received under law C has been sent under the same law; i.e., that it is 
not possible to forge £-messages. As described in |21, this is assured by the fol- 
lowing: (a) The exchange of /^-messages is mediated by correctly implemented 
controllers, certified by a CA specified by law £; (b) these controllers are in- 
terpreting the same law C, identified by a one-way hash cni H of law £; and 
(c) £-messages are transmitted over cryptographically secured channels between 
such controllers. Consequently, how each member x gets the text of law C is 
irrelevant to the assurance that all members of Cc operate under the same law. 

3.2 The Deployment of LGI 

The mechanism of LGI, and particularly that of controllers as the law-enforcer, 
has been implemented (in Java) as a messaging middleware called Mose^. Thus, 
all one needs for the deployment of LGI is the availability of a set of such 
trustworthy controllers, which run as distinct processes from each other, and 
from any clients, and a way for a prospective client to locate a running controller. 
For this purpose, we have also implemented a controller- service to maintain a 
set of controllers, as part of Moses. 

For an agent x to engage in LGI communication, after locating a controller 
via a controller-service, it needs to supply this controller with the law C it wants 
to employ, by specifying the text of £ or its URL. The controller then checks if 

A public distribution version is being finalized as of the time of writing. 
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law £ is well- formed, and if so, it starts to serve for this client. Only through 
this hand-shake between a controller and an agent - a procedure called adoption 
of law £ - the agent can start to participate in £-community Cc ■ All these kinds 
of communication between an agent and its controller, including ones mentioned 
below, are facilitated by a Moses API, while a graphical user interface is provided 
for human users. 

Note that it is quite possible for a single agent, x, to adopt the same law 
£ more than once, whether connecting to a single controller or multiple con- 
trollers. In such a case, however, each adoption results in a distinct membership 
of a; in C£, and x participates in this community, representing in effect multiple 
members. That is, each such membership of x is associated with its own control- 
state, with respect to which, the locality of the law is strictly preserved. In an 
application where tighter membership control is necessary, one can choose to 
deploy a secretary of the community, as explained in m- 

Once X has adopted law £, it may need to distinguish itself as playing a 
certain role, etc., which would provide it with some distinct privileges under 
law £. This can be done by presenting certain digital certificates to the controller, 
as explained in A simple illustration of such certification is provided by 
our example law AV in Sect. 0 under which one may claim some of the roles, 
stipulated in policy AP. 

4 Implementation of the Alarm Policy 

We now demonstrate our mechanism to regulate decoupled communication by 
introducing law AV that implements, under LGI, policy AF discussed in Sect. El 
We start with some general remarks on the deployment of a law. 

In stipulating the actual text of the law, LGI currently supports two lan- 
guages: (a) a Prolog-like language, introduced in CH , and (b) a restricted version 
of Java, described in ini- The former of these languages is employed below. We 
envision that such stipulation is done by a group of pertinent stake-holders, with 
the help of computational specialists. In particular, as in law AV, a trustworthy 
GA may be required, which certifies the status of various role players via issuing 
and revoking certificates. Note, in general, the use of certificates does not com- 
promise the scalability of our mechanism, because: (a) a GA can be a distributed 
agency; and (b) the GA does not need to be on-line at all, in order to have a 
certificate issued by it verified. For more detail on certification, particularly on 
the treatment of revocation, the reader is referred to Pj. 

Once stipulated, law £ should be made available to agents that may partic- 
ipate in community Cc. As explained in Sect. 13.1 1 the trustworthiness of com- 
munal interaction is immune to how the actual text of £ is distributed; e.g., one 
may send it in an e-mail to his peers, to be used for its adoption by them. If a 
trustworthy HTTP server is available, one can use it to store the text, and to 
have it retrieved by the controller during the adoption. For convenience, we also 
provide an HTTP-based law-server as part of the Moses middleware. 

So far, we have assumed that the P/S mediator to be deployed is implemented 
as a single process. However, this is only for the sake of simplicity of our presen- 
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tation. In fact, our regulatory mechanism applies to a P/S mediator consisting 
of multiple, distributed processes, working in concert, just as welfl. Particularly, 
no change in law AV below would be required to regulate the use of such a P/S 
mediator of a distributed architecture. This is because our regulation is applied 
only to the communication between the mediator and its users, not between the 
distributed mediator processes that make up the entire P/S service. Note that, 
in such a case, however, each mediator process has to adopt law AV, and to 
present a certificate, attesting its mediator role - as a single-process mediator 
would, which will be explained shortly. 



4.1 Law AV to Regulate Alarms 

Law AV, displayed in Figs.|21and0 consists of two parts: the preamble and the 
rule section. The preamble gives this law its name, ap, and contains the following 
clauses: (a) the cAuthority clause that identifies the public key of the CA, used 
for the authentication of the controllers that are to mediate AP-messages, as 
described in Sect. O (b) an authority clause that identifies admin, represented 
by its public key, as a CA for certifying various roles played in this community; 
and finally, (c) the initialCS clause defining the initial control-state of all agents 
in this community - it is empty in this case. 

The rest of the law consists of a set of rules, most of which are followed by 
a comment (in italic); thus, together with our discussion, the rules should be 
understandable to the reader. Each rule has a head, to the left of symbol :-, 
and a body, to its right. Recall that, as explained in Sect. 13. R the same law 
is interpreted individually by the controller associated with each agent in the 
community. A regulated event triggers, at the controller of the home agent, one 
rule that has a matching head at a time, if any, in the order in which the rules 
are written. The rule evaluation proceeds to find a rule that all the goals in its 
body are attained, given the control-state of this agent; in the absence of such a 
rule, the regulated event in question is ignored. 

In addition to the standard types of Prolog goals, the body of a rule may 
contain two distinguished types of goals as follows: First, a sensor-goal, of the 
form tSCS, where t is any Prolog term, attempts to unify t with each term in 
the control-state of the home agent. Second, a do-goal, which always succeeds, 
has the form do(p), where p is one of the primitive operations, mentioned in 
Sect. 13. IL It appends the term, p, to the ruling of the law. Thus, successful 
evaluation of a rule body with do-goals leads to a non-empty ruling, and the 
execution of the primitive operations therein. In what follows, we may speak of 
this effect as if the said rule itself were to execute the pertinent operations. (By 
default, an empty ruling implies that the event in question has no consequences 
- such an event is effectively ignored.) We now discuss how the rules of law AV 
implement policy AP. 



Note that our argument in Sect. o for communal regulation, as opposed to 
mediator-based regulation, also applies regardless of the mediator architecture. 
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'Preamble: 

law(ap). 

cAuthority(publicKeyOfCAuth). 
authority(admin, publicKeyOfAdmin). 
initialCS(O). 

7Z1. certifiedC [issuer (admin) ,subject(Self ) ,attributes( [role(R)] )] ) 

(R=mediator ; R=f acilityManager ; R=expert (K) ) , do(+R) . 

Given an appropriate certificate from admin, a term is inserted to represent the corre- 
sponding role. 

7Z2. sent(C, subscribe(alarm(AL) ) , M) member (kind (K) ,AL) , 

(expert (K)@CS -> AL1=AL 
; delete (AL, status (layman) ,AL2) , 
append(AL2, [status (expert)] ,AL1)), 

(K=metaAlarm -> expert(K)@CS ; true), 
do (forward(C, subscribe (alarm (ALl)) ,M)) . 

Regulating subscription to alarms: laymen can subscribe to alarms published by ex- 
perts, and only experts can subscribe to metaAlarm. 

P3. sentd, publish(alarm(kind(K) ,text(X))) , M) clock(T)@CS, 

(expert (K)@CS -> S=expert 
; S=layman, not(blocked(K)@CS) , 
not (blocked(kind(K) , text (X) )@CS) ) , 

A=alarm(kind(K) ,time(T) ,informer(I) ,status(S) ,text(X)) , 
do(forward(I , publish(A), M)), 

(S=layman -> do(+blocked(kind(K) ,text(X))) , 

do(imposeObligation(releaseBlock(kind(K) ,text(X)) ,5, min)) ; 
true) . 

Regulating publishing of alarms. 

P4. arrived(C, Msg, M) 

(Msg=subscribe (A) ; Msg=publish(A) ) , mediatorOCS, do(deliver) . 

A mediator can receive subscriptions and publications. 

P5. sent(M, notify(A) , Cs) mediatorOCS, do (multicast (M, Msg, Cs)). 

A mediator can notify clients. 

Pb. arrived(M, notify(A), U) 

A=alarm(kind(K) ,time(T) ,informer(I) ,status(S) ,text(X)) , 

(S=layman -> expert(K)@CS; true), 

(inspector (K)@CS, S=layman -> 

imposeObligation(handlingExpire(A,med(M)) ,10,min) ; true), 
do(deliver) . 

An alarm propagated by a mediator is delivered, but a layman does not get an alarm 
published by another layman. 

P7. obligationDue (releaseBlock(kind(K) ,text(X))) 
do (-blocked (kind (K) ,text(X))) . 

The blocked term to control the frequency of publishing is removed when the specified 
amount of time passes. 



Fig. 3. Law AP 
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Establishing roles: Point Q] of AP is implemented by rule 17^,11 as follows: The 
certified event that triggers this rule is generated when the home agent 
presents its controller a valid certificate, i.e_^duly signed by an authority declared 
in an authority clause, in this case admirij. As seen in the head of the rule, the 
certified event has as its argument the following representation of the submit- 
ted certificate: [issuer (admin) , subject (Self ) .attributes (role (R) )] . 

Term issuer (admin) tells about the issuer of the certificate, while the subject 
term is used to signify the subject of the certification. Self is an LGI built-in 
variable that is bound to the identifier (idfl of the home agent; thus in this case 
the home agent must have presented a certificate whose subject is the agent 
itself (i.e., a self-certificate). The attributes term describes what is certified 
about the subject; given R in its argument role(R) bound to one of the three 
roles, (a) a P/S mediator, (b) a facility manager, or (c) an expert on if-alarm^ 
it attests that the agent is allowed to assume the role in question. Thus, the 
rule inserts the binding of R into the control state, treated as the token of the 
certification in the rest of the law. 

Regulating subscription: Pii1e l7?.2l is triggered when an agent, whose id is bound 
to C, sends its controller a subscription message of the form subscribe (alarm ( 
AL) ) , addressed to the intended mediator, whose id is bound to M. AL in the mes- 
sage is bound to a list of attribute criteria of this subscription, e.g., 
[kind (fire)] . Except two special cases, explained immediately below, this mes- 
sage is forwarded to M, with no change. 

Here are the special cases: First, the subscription to alarm kind K by a lay- 
man, i.e., a home agent without term expert (K) in its control-state, is (possibly) 
transformed; that is, status (expert) is placed into the attribute criteria, while 
all occurrences of status (laymEui) , if any, being deleted. When such a trans- 
formed subscription is forwarded to the mediator, it constrains the subscribed 
alarms to be issued only by experts, denying the chance of laymen subscribing 
to laymen’s alarms. This effectively implements Point |3 Second, a layman’s at- 
tempt to subscribe to alarms of kind metaAlarm is also denied, by requiring the 
home agent to be a metaAlarm-expert, which partially fulfills Point IHcl 

When a message to subscribe to alarms arrives at the controller of the ad- 
dressed mediator, the corresponding arrived event is generated, and handled by 
riile l7-d4l (Hereafter, we may simply say such a message is, upon its arrival at the 
agent, handled by the relevant rule.) Note Msg is another LGI built-in variable, 
which carries the entire regulated message. The rule delivers the message to the 
mediator, after ensuring its legitimacy. 

Regulating publication: Rule^SIregulates the publishing of an alarm. Given kind 
K of the alarm and its description X in the message sent by the home agent, this 

® If the certificate is found invalid, an exception event is generated, which is ignored 
under this law, for the sake of simplicity. 

® An agent id is of the form: local-name@domain-name Q. 

^ Goals P;Q and (P->Q;R) should read P or Q, and if P then Q else R, respectively. 
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rule adds the following properties before forwarding it to the mediator: (1) id I 
of the informer; (2) status S, either expert or laymEui depending on the informer 
being a iC-expert; and (3) the current time. This ensures the authenticity of the 
alarm in general, and the informer’s status in particular, on which the enforce- 
ment of Points and 15 bl directly relies. The published alarm will be delivered to 
the mediator by rule El 

Once the mediator computes the set of clients that have a matching sub- 
scription to the given published alarm, the mediator attempts to notify them, 
which triggers rule \K-b\ Primitive operation multicast forwards the given mes- 
sage to a set of recipients, specified in its third argument. Note that I7\!.4I and I7<!.5I 
combined, implement Point |3 

When the event-notice propagated by the mediator arrives at each selected 
subscriber, it is handled by rule I7<'.(il This rule ensures that (even under a 
“faulty” mediator) a layman does not get a 7C-alarm published by another lay- 
man (Point 13) , by requiring the recipient to be a TiT-expert, in that case. 

Frequency restriction on laymen: A term, blocked(kind(K) ,text(X)), is in- 
serted into the layman’s control state by rnle l7?.3l when it publishes a correspond- 
ing 7C-alarm. l7?.3l a,1so imposes an LGI obligation releaseBlock, specifying it to 
come due in 5 minutes, which is handled by to remove the blocked term 
above. Thus, El by requiring such a blocked term be absent, prevents a layman 
from publishing the same alarm for the duration of time specified in Point 0 

Rules EHl and El allow a facility manager to block a layman from publishing 
altogether (the remainder of Point gj. Rule ensures that it is not an expert 
that is blocked, and inserts a term, blocked (K), whose absence is required by 
rule El for a layman’s publication to be forwarded to the mediator. 

Handling of K- alarms: Rules I7?.1 01 and T/^.1 H allow for a facility manger to assign 
a Tti-expert to the duty of a 7^-inspector (Point 0). In addition, rule fJTTl\ im- 
plements Point E3by forwarding subscription to all X-alarms on behalf of this 
appointed 7P-inspector. 

Rules and Tjzn\ allow each AT-inspector to send a copy of the alarm to 
the facility manager, as a proof of noticing it (Point E3). Note the fm(FM) term 
- inserted by rjzm when the appointment message arrived - carries the id of the 
facility manager. 

Point EB (or its remainder) is implemented as follows. Upon a Tt'-inspector 
receiving a layman’s alarm, rule f/<’.(il imposes an obligation, handlingExpire(A, 
med(M) ) - set to come due in 10 minutes - where A and M are the representation 
of the alarm, and the mediator that has propagated the alarm, respectively. If 
this AT-inspector acknowledges the alarm in time, resulting in triggering 
as seen above, the imposed obligation is repealed. Otherwise, on the obligation 
coming due, sends a metaAlarm, carrying the unacknowledged alarm and 
the id of this AT-inspector in the attributes, text and informer, respectively, to 
the mediator for publication. 
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TZ8. sent(FM, blockLay(K), L) f acilityManagerSCS , do (forward) . 

TZ9. arrived(FM, blockLay(K) , L) 

not (expert (K)@CS) , do(+blocked(K) ) , do(deliver). 

A facility manager can block a layman from publishing. 

7Z10. sent(FM, inspectorOnDuty (kind(K) ,med(M) ) , X) 
f acilityManagerSCS , do (forward) . 

A facility manager can send message to put an inspector on duty. 

TZll. arrived(FM, inspectorOnDuty (kind (K) ,med(M) ) , X) 

expert (K)@CS, do(+inspector (K) ) , do(+fm(FM) ) , 
do(forward(X, subscribe(alarm( [kind(K)] )) , M)). 

A K-expert can be appointed as a K-inspector, who is obliged to subscribe to 
all K -alarms. 

TZ12. sentd, ack(A) , FM) fm(FM)@CS, Obl=handlingExpire(A,med(M) ) , 

obligation (Qbl)(5CS, do(repealObligation(Obl) ) , do(deliver). 

7?.13. arrivedd, ack(A) , FM) f acilityManager@CS, do (deliver ) . 

An inspector can acknowledge a layman’s alarm to the facility manager. 

7?.14. obligationDue(handlingExpire (A,med(M) ) ) clock(T)@CS, 

do (forward (Self , publish(alarm(kind(metaAlarm) ,tiine(T) , 

inf ormer (Self ) , status (layman) .text (unack(A) ) ) ) , M) ) . 

If an alarm received from a laymen is not acknowledged by the inspector, a 
metaAlarm is published. 



Fig. 4. Law AV (continued) 



5 On the Performance of the Proposed Mechanism 

Concentrating only on the access-control aspect of the proposed mechanism, 
we compare its performance to that of what can be implemented by the P/S 
mediators themselves. Our measurement of the most recent implementation of 
the LGI controller shows that each regulated event is processed in about 0.6 ms, 
on a Sun Fire 280R, UltraSPARC-Ill server (900 MHz), under the Solaris 2.8 
operating system and Java 1.3. (Note that this version still does not incorporate 
the improvement measures suggested previously in m) The general picture that 
emerges below is as follows: Our mechanism tends to decrease the load on the 
mediator (in some cases dramatically), reducing the probability of congestion, 
and to increase the mediator’s throughput, but it involves modest increase in 
latency, when the mediator is not congested. 

Note that in this section the analyses and the experiment are based on a 
single-process mediator. Under a multiple-process, distributed mediator, assum- 
ing that the number of clients per mediator node and the frequency of access 
requests are the same as those of the single-process mediator, the general picture 
mentioned above should remain qualitatively the same. One notable difference 
would be that, as the cost of the event-notice routing, which our mechanism 
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Fig. 5. The effect of the periphery processing 



would not affect, becomes the dominating factor of the latency, the overhead on 
the latency caused by our mechanism should decrease accordingly. 

5.1 Load on the Mediator 

Our proposed mechanism tends to reduce the load on the mediator, that is, the 
number of messages received by it, for two reasons. 

First, certain messages would be blocked at the periphery by the controllers 
associated with users (Fig.El. For example, due to rule 17?., 3L implementing policy 
point E] if a layman tries to publish the same alarm too frequently, it will be 
blocked. This is particularly effective in blocking buggy or careless users from 
bombarding the mediator with a large number of messages, as demonstrated 
in Sect. 13.21 On the other hand, a mediator-based implementation is vulnerable 
to such unruly users, who can cause the denial of service to the entire community. 

The second factor that can affect the load on the mediator has to do with 
the maintenance of the status of users, which is relevant to the policy at hand. 
For example, our AP policy is sensitive to the appointment of an agent as an in- 
spector. Under the proposed communal mechanism, such appointment is carried 
out by exchanging messages between the users themselves, not involving the 
mediator. On the other hand, in the mediator-based approach, any change of 
status relevant to the policy at hand needs to be communicated to the mediator, 
and thus increases the load on it. This increase might be relatively significant 
because it is caused by routine interaction between users, which might be much 
more frequent than alarms that reflect exceptional circumstances. Note that even 
if certificates are used to establish access rights “off-line,” the mediator itself, 
rather than the periphery, still has to grant (or deny) each access, and it must be 
made aware of the loss of such rights (e.g., due to the revocation of certificates). 

5.2 Congestion Caused by Unruly Informers 

We have conducted an experiment that measures the effect of an unruly informer 
on the performance of P/S services, under (a) the mediator-based access-control. 
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(a) (b) 

Fig. 6. Coping with an unruly informer 



and (b) the proposed decentralized mechanism. The two configurations used in 
this experiment are depicted in Fig. 0 They both operate under a policy that 
limits the frequency of publication allowed to any one agent to ten per second. 
(Of course, this frequency is set well below the threshold to cause congestion to 
the particular mediator we used.) 

In both configurations, essentially the same mediator M is used. In either 
configuration, one thread of M each handles the in-coming requests from an- 
other process, and deposits them in a single queue of M. The processing of 
user requests, including sending each event-notice to the target subscriber (s), is 
implemented as another thread (henceforth called the processing thread) that 
serves one request in the above queue at a time. In configuration (b), the above 
policy is implemented in LGI similarly to the frequency control on laymen in law 
AV, while in configuration (a), M’s processing thread does some bookkeeping 
for the time of the most recent publication of each user, based on which each 
publication request is accepted or rejected. We decided on this implementation 
for (a), based on the assumption about a realistic access-control module that: 
(1) it would have to operate on the content of each message (not just on the 
frequency of all requests alone); and (2) it would not be implemented to have a 
single processing thread per user, due to rather large resource consumption, as 
well as difficulty in allowing concurrent operation on the subscription base. 

Also, in both configurations, informer x publishes event-notices to M - slowly 
enough not to cause any congestion - which are conveyed to subscriber y. When 
y receives each notification, it sends an acknowledgement (directly) to x. Some 
time after these agents start the communication, 28 s to be exact, a “roguish” 
agent r begins to publish as fast as it can (in effect, about 1500 publications 
per second). This publishing lasts 60s. As an indicator for the latency between 
X and y, we measure the round-trip time (RTT) of each publication that starts 
when X publishes it, and ends when x receives y’s acknowledgement. 

Shown in Fig.Qis the result of this experiment. In the run for case (a), before 
r begins its publishing, the RTT remains stable at a few milliseconds. For the 
duration of r’s publishing, the RTT increases linearly, as expected, up to about 
15 s, by its end, nearly all of which is spent for the publication to wait in M’s 
queue. After r’s publishing ends, it takes quite some time, more than 15 s, for the 
RTT to return to the normal, while M processes all publications accumulated 
in its queue. 
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Fig. 7. Congestion caused by r 



In contrast, the graph for case (b) is fairly flat throughout, because r’s pub- 
lications are mostly captured by the controller that handles r, and does not 
transmit more than ten publications per second. Although in the graph it is 
indistinguishable, the RTT is slightly higher than the normal range of case (a), 
because of the larger latency under LGI, particularly within a LAN, where this 
experiment has been conducted (see Sect. 15.31) . 



5.3 Throughput of the Mediation and End-to-End Latency 

Under our mechanism, access-control related computation is carried out at the 
periphery, i.e., by the controllers associated with users, as depicted in Fig. 0 
Since the mediator themselves have less to do per publication, their throughput 
increases proportionately (with respect to the real-time if the controller runs on 
a separate host, and to the CPU-time otherwise). 

Next, we compare the latency in propagating an authorized notice from in- 
former X to subscriber y through mediator M , under no mediator eongestion, in 
two cases: (a) the mediator providing access-control, and (b) each user and the 
mediator regulated by LGI. These two cases are depicted in Fig. El where 
stands for the time of communication between two processes a and (3, while e 
is used as the time for finding the matching subscriptions, that of the access- 
control, and that of event-evaluation by the LGI controller. Letting Ta and Tf, be 
the latency in cases (a) and (b), respectively, we consider the relative overhead 
(Tf, — Ta)/Ta, by following the general discussion in E21- 

Based on realistic figures for the communication time, and the time to com- 
pute matching subscriptions suggested in the literature, e.g., |2|, the relative 
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(a) (t>) 

Fig. 8. Two cases for latency analysis 



overhead in a WAN setting and that in a LAN setting are: a few percent and 
several tens of percent, respectively. The former is negligible, and the latter, we 
view, is acceptable, given in particular the separate controllers running, at least 
for the mediator, and for its users, to maintain the scalability. This estimate has 
also been confirmed by measurements obtained in the experiment of Sect. 1.4,21 



6 Conclusion 

Decoupled communication, which requires no direct association between the pro- 
ducers of information and its consumers, is often essential for the integration of 
distributed and heterogeneous applications. But the indefinite, and potentially 
global, reach of decoupled communication - the very reason for its power - has a 
dark side, which may complicate the system using it, making it less predictable, 
more brittle, and less safe. We have demonstrated these difficulties by taking 
the P/S paradigm as the representative of decoupled communication, and by 
using the treatment of alarms in a large hospital as an example application of 
the paradigm. 

We have argued that appropriate regulation of decoupled communication 
does not lend itself to effective implementation by the P/S mediators them- 
selves, but requires decentralized regulation defined and enforced directly over 
the agents attempting to communicate with each other. We have shown how 
such decentralized regulation can be carried out, efficiently and scalably, using 
the Law-Governed Interaction (LGI) mechanism. 
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Abstract. On-line services are making increasing use of dynamically generated 
Web content. Serving dynamic content is more complex than serving static con- 
tent. Besides a Web server, it typically involves a server-side application and a 
database to generate and store the dynamic content. A number of standard 
mechanisms have evolved to generate dynamic content. We evaluate three spe- 
cific mechanisms in common use: PHP, Java servlets, and Enterprise Java 
Beans (EJB). These mechanisms represent three different architectures for gen- 
erating dynamic content. PHP scripts are tied to the Web server and require 
writing explicit database queries. Java servlets execute in a different process 
from the Web server, allowing them to be located on a separate machine for 
better load balancing. The database queries are written explicitly, as in PHP, but 
in certain circumstances the Java synchronization primitives can be used to per- 
form locking, reducing database lock contention and the amount of communica- 
tion between servlets and the database. Enterprise Java Beans (EJB) provide 
several services and facilities. In particular, many of the database queries can be 
generated automatically. 

We measure the performance of these three architectures using two application 
benchmarks: an online bookstore and an auction site. These benchmarks repre- 
sent common applications for dynamic content and stress different parts of a 
dynamic content Web server. The auction site stresses the server front-end, 
while the online bookstore stresses the server back-end. For all measurements, 
we use widely available open-source software (the Apache Web server. Tomcat 
servlet engine, JOnAS EJB server, and MySQL relational database). While Java 
servlets are less efficient than PHP, their ability to execute on a different ma- 
chine from the Web server and their ability to perform synchronization leads to 
better performance when the front-end is the bottleneck or when there is data- 
base lock contention. EJB facilities and services come at the cost of lower per- 
formance than both PHP and Java servlets. 



1 Introduction 

Web content is increasingly generated dynamically, a departure from the early days of 
the Web when virtually all content consisted of static HTML and image files. Dy- 
namic content is used in many online services that need access to current information 
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such as e-commerce and electronic banking. Also, it is used to customize the look- 
and-feel of Web pages according to the preferences of each user. 

Dynamic Web content is generated by a combination of a Web server, a dynamic 
content generator, and a back-end database (see figure 1). The Web server serves all 
static content and forwards requests for dynamic content to the dynamic content gen- 
erator. The dynamic content generator executes the code that captures the business 
logic of the Web site and issues queries to the database, which stores the dynamic 
state of the site. 

In more detail, when a Web server receives an HTTP request for dynamic content, 
it forwards the request to the dynamic content generator. The dynamic content genera- 
tor executes the corresponding code, which may need to access the database to gener- 
ate the response. The dynamic content generator formats and assembles the results 
into an HTML page. Finally, the Web server returns this page as an HTTP response to 
the client. 




Fig. 1. Typical configuration of a dynamic content Web site. 



The implementation of the application logic may take various forms, including 
scripting languages such as PHP [14] that execute as a module in a Web server such 
as Apache [4], Microsoft Active Server pages [11] that are integrated with Microsoft’s 
IIS server [12], Java servlets [8] that execute in a separate Java virtual machine, and 
full application servers such as an Enterprise Java Beans (EJB) server [22]. This study 
focuses on three software systems for generating dynamic Web content: PHP, Java 
servlets, and EJB. 

PHP is a scripting language in which SQL queries can be embedded. Similarly, 
Java servlets allow SQL queries to be embedded in the Java code. In both PHP and 
Java servlets, the application programmer writes the SQL queries. With EJB a number 
of beans are defined. Session beans implement the business logic of the application, 
and entity beans implement the persistence services. Roughly speaking, each entity 
bean corresponds to a database table, an entity bean instance corresponds to a row in 
the table, and an entity bean member to a column. To access the persistent state, bean 
methods are called, which in turn issue SQL queries to the database. In contrast to 
PHP and Java servlets, the SQL queries issued by the beans are generated automati- 
cally*. Most commonly, the bean methods are called from Java servlets, which in this 
case only implement the presentation logic of the site. 

If only the dynamic content generator accesses the database, both Java servlets and 
EJB can use Java synchronization mechanisms to offload some of the synchronization 
and locking typically performed by the database. This can lead to improved perform- 
ance in the presence of database lock contention. 



* With container-managed persistence. The alternative, bean-managed persistence, in which 
the application programmer writes the queries explicitly, is not considered in this paper. 
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PHP executes as a module in the Web server, sharing the same process address 
space. Both servlets and EJB execute in a separate Java virtual machine, requiring 
interprocess communication between the Web server and the dynamic content genera- 
tor. This separation, however, allows an extra degree of freedom in configuring the 
system, in that the servlets and the EJB can be deployed on a separate machine from 
the Web server. 

Although the computational demands of Java servlets are higher than those of the 
corresponding PHP scripts, we demonstrate that this extra degree of freedom can be 
used to improve the performance of Java servlets compared to PHP. In particular, we 
show that for applications that put significant load on the server front-end, better per- 
formance can be achieved by locating Java servlets on a separate machine. The intro- 
duction of EJB adds significant overhead that cannot be alleviated by putting the EJB 
and the associated servlets on separate machines. 

To evaluate the performance of these architectures, we use two benchmarks: an 
online bookstore modeled after the TPC-W specification [20] and an auction site 
modeled after eBay.com [7]. We perform our experiments on commodity hardware. 
Each machine contains a 1.33GHz AMD Athlon, 768MB main memory and 60GB 
disk. The machines are connected to each other and to a set of machines running cli- 
ent emulation software by a switched 100Mbps Ethernet. For the online bookstore, 
the database server is the bottleneck, and the auction site saturates the server front- 
end. In all the experiments, the memory, disk and the network are never the perform- 
ance bottleneck except for one configuration. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 provides necessary 
background on PHP, Java servlets, and EJB. Section 3 describes the two benchmarks 
that we use to evaluate these systems. Section 4 describes our experimental environ- 
ment and our measurement methodology. Sections 5 and 6 discuss the results of our 
experiments with the online bookstore and the auction site benchmarks, respectively. 
Section 7 discusses related work, and Section 8 presents our conclusions. 



2 Background 

2.1 PHP (Hypertext Preprocessor) 

PHP [14] is a scripting language that can be seen as an extension of the HTML lan- 
guage: PHP code can be directly embedded into an HTML page. PHP support gener- 
ally takes the form of a server module that is integrated into the HTTP Web server. 
PHP is executed within the Web server process and does not incur any interprocess 
communication overhead. When the HTTP Web server identifies a PHP tag, it in- 
vokes the PHP interpreter module that executes the script. Requests to the database 
are explicit and are performed using an ad hoc interface. 



2.2 Java HTTP Servlets 

An HTTP servlet [8] is a Java class that can be dynamically loaded by a servlet en- 
gine and runs in a Java Virtual Machine (JVM). After the initial load, the servlet en- 
gine invokes the servlet using local calls, but since the JVM is a separate process from 
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the Web server, interprocess communication takes place for each request. Servlets 
access the database explicitly, using the standard JDBC interface, which is supported 
by all major databases. 

Servlets can use all the features of Java. In particular, they can use Java built-in 
synchronization mechanisms to perform locking operations^. If only the servlet engine 
accesses the database, locking in the servlet engine can replace some locking in the 
database, which may reduce database lock contention and communication between 
the servlet engine and the database. 



2.3 Enterprise Java Beans 

The purpose of an Enterprise Java Beans (EJB) server is to abstract the application 
business logic from the underlying middleware. An EJB server provides a number of 
services such as database access (JDBC), transactions (JTA), messaging (JMS), nam- 
ing (JNDI) and management support (JMX). The EJB server manages one or more 
EJB containers. The container is responsible for providing component pooling and 
lifecycle management, client session management, database connection pooling, per- 
sistence, transaction management, authentication, and access control. 

We use two types of EJB in our implementations: entity beans that map data stored 
in the database (usually one entity bean instance per database table row), and session 
beans that are used either to perform temporary operations (stateless session beans) or 
represent temporary objects (stateful session beans). As with Java servlets, Java’s 
synchronization mechanisms can be used to offload locking from the database to the 
application server. 




Figure 2 shows an example of an architecture including an EJB server. Java serv- 
lets are usually used with EJB to call the bean methods. First, a client sends a request 
to the HTTP server. The HTTP server invokes the servlet engine using a well-defined 
protocol (AJP12). The servlet communicates with the EJB server (using RMI) to 
retrieve the information needed in order to generate the HTML reply. The EJB server 
in turn calls the database to maintain the state of the beans. These calls are generated 
automatically. 



^ It is possible to do locking using PHP versions 3 and 4 on Unix-like operating systems that 
support System V Semaphores. We do not consider this possibility in the paper because this 
feature is not available on all platforms. 
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2.4 Summary 

PHP scripts are easy to write and reasonably efficient, but the database interfaces are 
ad hoc. PHP code maintenance is awkward because new code needs to be written for 
each new database to which the scripts need access. PHP scripts execute in the same 
process (address space) as the Web server, thereby minimizing communication over- 
head between the Web server and the scripts. 

Java servlets access the database using JDBC. This makes them easily portable be- 
tween databases. Contrary to the PHP interpreter, the servlet engine runs in a JVM as 
a separate process from the Web server. Therefore, servlets can be placed on a ma- 
chine different from the one running the Web server. This flexibility can be used to 
improve load balancing. Also, servlets can use all the Java language features, espe- 
cially its synchronization mechanisms. Servlets, however, incur the cost of interproc- 
ess communications with the Web server. 

The EJB architecture offers a level of indirection as it abstracts the application 
logic from any specific platform or infrastructure. In particular, database accesses are 
generated automatically as part of the bean methods. 



3 Benchmarks 

We describe the two benchmarks, which we use to compare PHP, Java servlets, and 
EJB. We choose these two benchmarks because the first one stresses the database, 
while the second one stresses the Web server. 



3.1 Online Bookstore Benchmark 

The online bookstore benchmark implements the TPC-W specification [20], a transac- 
tional Web benchmark for evaluating e-commerce systems. Our online bookstore 
implementation implements all the functionality specified in TPC-W that has an im- 
pact on performance, including transactional consistency and support for secure trans- 
actions. It does not implement some functionality specified in TPC-W that has an 
impact only on price and not on performance, such as the requirement to provide 
enough storage for 180 days of operation. 

The database stores all persistent data except for the images, which are stored in 
the file system of the Web server. The database manages eight tables: customers, 
address, orders, order_line, credit_info, items, authors, and countries. The or- 
der_line, orders and credit_info tables store the details of the orders that have been 
placed. In particular, order_line stores the book ordered and the quantity and dis- 
count. Orders stores the customer identifier, the date of the order, information about 
the amount paid, the shipping address and the status. Credit_info stores credit card 
information such as its type, number and expiry date. The items and authors tables 
contain information about the books and their authors. Customer information, includ- 
ing real name and user name, contact information (email, address) and password, are 
maintained in the customers and address tables. 

We implemented the 14 different interactions specified in the TPC-W benchmark 
specification. Of the 14 interactions, six are read-only and eight have update queries 
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that change the state of the database. The read-only interactions include access to the 
home page, new products and best-sellers listings, requests for product detail, and two 
search interactions. Read- write interactions include user registration, updates to the 
shopping cart, two purchase interactions, two involving order inquiry and display, and 
two administrative updates. We use the same Markov model for the distribution of 
interactions as specified in TPC-W. Interactions may also involve requests for em- 
bedded images corresponding to an item in the inventory as well as navigational but- 
tons and logos. All interactions access the database server to generate dynamic con- 
tent, except for one interaction that involves only static content. 

TPC-W specifies three different workload mixes, differing in the ratio of read-only 
to read-write interactions. The browsing mix contains 95% read-only interactions, the 
shopping mix 80%, and the ordering mix 50%. The shopping mix is considered the 
most representative mix for this benchmark. The database scaling parameters are 
10,000 items and 288,000 customers. This corresponds to a database size of 350MB, 
which fits entirely in the main memory of database server. The images stored in the 
Web server file system use 183MB of disk space. 



3.2 Auction Site Benchmark 

Our auction site benchmark implements the core functionality of an auction site: sell- 
ing, browsing and bidding. It does not implement complementary services like instant 
messaging or newsgroups. We distinguish between three kinds of user sessions: visi- 
tor, buyer, and seller. For a visitor session, users need not register but are only al- 
lowed to browse. Buyer and seller sessions require registration. In addition to the 
functionality provided during visitor sessions, during a buyer session users can bid on 
items and consult a summary of their current bids, their rating and the comments left 
by other users. Seller sessions require a fee before a user is allowed to put up an item 
for sale. An auction starts immediately and lasts typically for no more than a week. 
The seller can specify a reserve (minimum) price for an item. 

The database contains nine tables: users, items, old_items, bids, buy_now, com- 
ments, categories, regions and ids. The users table records contain the user’s name, 
nickname, password, region, rating and balance. Besides the category and the seller’s 
nickname, the items and old_items tables contain the name that briefly describes the 
item and a more extensive description, normally an HTML file. Every bid is stored in 
the bids table, which includes the seller, the bid, and a max_bid value used by the 
proxy bidder (a tool that bids automatically on behalf of a user). Items that are di- 
rectly bought without any auction are stored in the buy_now table. The comments 
table records comments from one user about another. As an optimization, the number 
of bids and the amount of the current maximum bid are stored with each item to pre- 
vent many expensive lookups on the bids table. This redundant information is neces- 
sary to keep an acceptable response time for browsing requests. As users browse and 
bid only on items that are currently for sale, we split the items table in separate items 
and old_items tables. The vast majority of requests access the new items table, thus 
considerably reducing the database working set. 

Our auction site defines 26 interactions that can be accessed from the client’s Web 
browser. Among the most important ones are browsing items by category or region, 
bidding, buying or selling items, leaving comments on other users and consulting 
one’s own user page (known as myEbay on eBay [7]). Browsing items also includes 
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consulting the bid history and the seller’s information. We define two workload 
mixes: a browsing mix made up of read-only interactions and a bidding mix that in- 
cludes 15% read-write interactions. The bidding mix is the most representative of an 
auction site workload. 

We size our system according to some observations found on the eBay Web site. 
We always have about 33,000 items for sale, distributed among eBay’s 40 categories 
and 62 regions. We keep a history of 500,000 auctions in the old_items table. There is 
an average of 10 bids per item, or 330,000 entries in the bids table. The buy_now table 
is small, because less than 10% of the items are sold without any auction. The users 
table has 1 million entries. We assume that users give feedback (comments) for 95% 
of the transactions. The comments table contain about 500,000 comments. The total 
size of the database, including indices, is 1.4GB. 



4 Hardware and Software Environment 

4.1 Client Emulation Implementation 

We implement a client-browser emulator. A client session is a sequence of interac- 
tions for the same client. For each client session, the client emulator opens a persistent 
HTTP connection to the Web server and closes it at the end of the session. Each emu- 
lated client waits for a certain think time before initiating the next interaction. The 
next interaction is determined by a state transition matrix that specifies the probability 
to go from one interaction to another. 

The think time and session time for both benchmarks are generated from a negative 
exponential distribution with a mean of 7 seconds and 15 minutes, respectively. These 
numbers conform to clauses 5. 3. 1.1 and 6.2. 1.2 of the TPC-W vl.65 specification 
[20]. We vary the load on the site by varying the number of clients. We have verified 
that in none of the experiments the clients are the bottleneck. 



4.2 Application Logic Implementation 

In PHP and Java servlets, the application programmer is responsible for writing the 
SQL queries. To make the comparison fair, we use exactly the same queries to the 
database in both environments. The only exception is when locking in Java servlets is 
used. In this case, we remove some “LOCK TABLES” and “UNLOCK TABLES” 
SQL statements. 

With EJB, we separate the presentation logic that remains in the Java servlets from 
the business logic that is implemented by EJB. The Java servlets are used only as the 
presentation tier as defined in Adatia et al. [1], to generate the HTML reply from the 
information retrieved from the bean. We use the session facade pattern [2] represented 
by figure 3 to implement the business logic. The main business logic resides in state- 
less session facade beans that access entity beans with container-managed persistence. 
The entity beans access the database. This design uses the relevant features of the EJB 
container, and at the same time provides the best performance compared to other 
designs with entity beans [6] . 
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Fig. 3. Session facade design pattern. 



4.3 Software Environment 

We use Apache v. 1.3. 22 as the Web server, configured with the PHP v.4.0.6 module, 
mod_ssl version 2.8.5 and openSSL 0.9.5a. We increase the maximum number of 
Apache processes to 512. With that value, the number of Apache processes is never a 
limit on performance. 

The servlet engine is Jakarta Tomcat v3.2.4 [19], running on Sun JDK 1.3.1. The 
EJB server is JOnAS v2.5 [9], an Open Source Java implementation of the EJB speci- 
fication. We use this EJB server because, to the best of our knowledge, it is the fastest 
open source implementation [6]. JOnAS is also integrated in production application 
servers such as the Lutris Enhydra Application Server [10]. 

We use MySQL v. 3. 23.43-max [13] as our database server with the MylSAM ta- 
bles. The MM-MySQL v2.04 type 4 JDBC driver is used for both the servlet and EJB 
servers. 

All machines run the 2.4.12 Linux kernel. 



4.4 Hardware Platform 

We use four server machines. Each machine has an AMD Athlon 1.33GHz CPU with 
768MB SDRAM, and a Maxtor 60GB 5,400rpm disk drive. A number of 800MHz 
AMD Athlon machines run the client emulation software. We use enough client emu- 
lation machines to make sure that the clients do not become a bottleneck in any ex- 
periment. All machines are connected through a switched 100Mbps Ethernet LAN. 



4.5 Measurement Methodology 

Each experiment is composed of 3 phases. A ramp-up phase initializes the system 
until it reaches a steady-state throughput level. We then switch to the measurement 
phase during which we perform all our measurements. Finally, a ramp-down phase 
sustains the same request rate as the measurement phase to allow for differences in 
client machines clocks and to allow for all pending requests to terminate. For all ex- 
periments with a particular application we use the same length of time for each phase, 
but the duration of each phase is different for the two applications. The online book- 
store uses 1, 20 and 1 minutes for the ramp-up, measurement, and ramp-down phases. 
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respectively. The auction site uses 5, 30 and 5 minutes. These lengths of time are 
chosen based on observation of the length of time necessary to reach a steady state 
and to obtain reproducible results. 

To measure the load on each machine, we use the sysstat utility [18] that every 
second collects CPU, memory, network and disk usage from the Linux kernel. The 
resulting data files are analyzed post-mortem to minimize system perturbation during 
the experiments. 



4.6 Configurations 

We experiment with four different configurations, shown in Figure 4. 



WsPhp-DB 

machinel : Apache and PHP 
machine2: MySql 



WsServlet-DB 

machinel : Apache + Tomcat 
machine2: MySql 




Ws-Servlet-DB 

machinel : Apache 
machine2: Tomcat 
machines: MySql 



Ws-Servlet-EJB-DB 

machinel : Apache 
machine2: Tomcat 
machines; JOnAS 
machine4: MySql 




Fig. 4. The four software and hardware configurations evaluated. 



We always run the database on a separate machine. PHP is implemented as a 
server module, so it needs to run on the same machine as the Web server. We refer to 
the PHP configuration as WsPhp-DB. Servlets can be located on the Web server ma- 
chine or on a separate machine. We refer to these two configurations as WsServlet- 
DB and Ws-Servlet-DB, respectively. The configurations WsPhp-DB, WsServlet-DB 
and Ws-Servlet-DB contain exactly the same database queries. The configurations 
WsServlet-DB(sync) and Ws-Servlet-DB(sync) perform locking in the servlet engine. 
They contain the same database queries as WsServlet-DB and Ws-Servlet-DB, except 
that many of queries that explicitly acquire and release database locks (e.g., “LOCK 
TABLES” and “UNLOCK TABLES” SQL statements) are removed. Eor the EJB 
configuration (Ws-Servlet-EJB-DB), we use four machines, one each for the Web 
server, the servlet engine, the EJB application server and the database server. 
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5 Experimental Results for the Online Bookstore 

This benchmark contains complex database queries, which stress the database server. 
For all configurations, the bottleneck is the database server. The bottleneck results 
either from CPU saturation or from database lock contention. As shown in the next 
subsections, for this benchmark the database interface (i.e., the set of queries issued to 
the database) is the key factor that affects the performance. Configurations that have 
the same database interface have approximately the same throughput. 



5.1 Shopping Mix 

Figure 5 reports the online bookstore throughput in interactions per minute as a func- 
tion of the number of clients for the shopping mix, which is the most representative 
workload for this benchmark. 




Fig. 5. Online bookstore throughput in interactions per minute as a function of number of cli- 
ents for the shopping mix. 



The PHP configuration WsPhp-DB gives a peak throughput of 520 interactions per 
minute. As the load increases beyond the peak point, the performance drops because 
of database lock contention. 

The Java servlet configurations WsServlet-DB and Ws-Servlet-DB give approxi- 
mately the same throughput as the PHP configuration, because these three configura- 
tions have the same database interface and contain exactly the same queries. Moving 
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Fig. 6. Online bookstore percentage CPU utilization at the peak throughput for the shopping 
mix. 

servlets to another machine as in Ws-Servlet-DB does not produce any performance 
gain because the servlets issue the same set of queries and database lock contention 
remains the bottleneck. 

The servlets configurations WsServlet-DB(sync) and Ws-Servlet-DB(sync), which 
perform some of the locking using the Java synchronization mechanisms, give better 
performance because of the reduction in database lock contention. The peak through- 
puts are 663 and 665 interactions per minute, respectively. The bottleneck resource at 
the peak is the CPU of the database server, which is 100% utilized throughout the 
peak plateau. 

The EJB configuration Ws-Servlet-EJB-DB performs the worst, because it requires 
too many short queries to maintain the state of beans. 

The above results can be further explained by examining Eigure 6, which shows 
the CPU utilization for all configurations and for each machine. Eor the configura- 
tions WsPhp-DB, WsServlet-DB and Ws-Servlet-DB, the CPU utilization of the data- 
base is around 70%. It does not reach 100% due to database lock contention. Eor the 
configurations WsServlet-DB(sync) and Ws-Servlet-DB(sync), performing some 
locking operations in the servlets engine alleviates database lock contention and the 
CPU utilization of the database server reaches 100%. For the EJB configuration Ws- 
Servlet-EJB-DB, the CPU of the database machine reaches 100%, because the appli- 
cation server issues many short queries to maintain the state of the entity beans. 

The other resources (e.g., memory, disk bandwidth, network, process limit) are not 
the bottleneck for any of the configurations. Memory usage on the database remains 
constant at 410MB. On the Web server memory usage increases over time as the 
static images are read into the Linux buffer cache. The memory footprint of the Web 
server user processes remains as low as 70MB. The traffic between the Web server, 
the servlet engine, and the database server is very low. Network traffic is the heaviest 
between the Web server and the clients, but it remains less than 3.5Mb/s. Most of this 
traffic stems from the static images. Steady-state disk I/O is less than 20 transfers per 
second for all machines. 



5.2 Browsing Mix 

Figure 7 shows the throughput using the browsing mix of the online bookstore 
benchmark. The curves are lower than those in Figure 5, because this workload con- 
tains more read queries, which are generally more complex than the update queries. 
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Fig. 7. Online bookstore throughput in interactions per minute as a function of number of cli- 
ents for the browsing mix. 
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Fig. 8. Online bookstore percentage CPU utilization at the peak throughput for the browsing 
mix. 

The bottleneck for this mix is invariably the CPU of the database server. There is 
no lock contention in the database because of the dominance of the read queries. 
Hence, performing the locking operations in the servlet engine does not yield any 
noticeable performance gain. For this reason, all configurations, except WS-Servlet- 
EJB-DB, have the same performance. The performance of Ws-Servlet-EJB-DB is low 
for the same reason as in the shopping mix. 

Figure 8 shows the CPU utilization at the peak throughput for all machines in the 
different configurations. The figure confirms that the CPU of the database server is 
the bottleneck for all configurations. 
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Fig. 9. Online bookstore throughput in interactions per minute as a function of number of cli- 
ents for the ordering mix. 
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Fig. 10. Online bookstore percentage CPU utilization at the peak throughput for the ordering 
mix. 

5.3 Ordering Mix 

The ordering mix contains shorter update queries than the shopping mix and as a 
result gives higher throughput. Figure 9 depicts the throughput for different configu- 
rations, and Figure 10 shows the CPU utilization at the peak point for each configura- 
tion. 

The configurations WsPhp-DB, WsServlet-DB and Ws-Servlet-DB have approxi- 
mately the same throughput curves, because the bottleneck is database locking. Figure 
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10 shows that for these configurations the database server CPU utilization remains 
around 60%. 

Performing the locking operations on the servlet engine, as in WsServlet-DB(sync) 
and Ws-Servlet-DB(sync), gives much better performance. It reduces the database 
lock contention and allows the CPU of the database server to reach 100% utilization. 

As expected, the performance of the EJB configurations Ws-Servlet-EJB-DB is 
considerably lower than other configurations. 

5.4 Summary 

With the database being the bottleneck for the online bookstore, there is little differ- 
ence between PHP and Java servlets when they use exactly the same queries. There- 
fore, offloading the servlets to a new machine does not increase throughput. Using 
Java synchronization mechanisms, it is possible for servlets to perform some locking 
operations, which reduces lock contention in the database and gives better perform- 
ance for workloads with a moderate-to-high fraction of writes. The throughput of EJB 
is lower than with PHP or with Java servlets. 

6 Experimental Results for the Auction Site 

This benchmark contains mostly short database queries. Eor example, many update 
queries correspond to inserting a new bid, buying an item, or leaving a comment. 
Similarly, the read queries return a list of items that meet specific criteria, show the 
details of an item, show the history and the comments of a user, or retrieve the status 
of the user’s active bids. This benchmark stresses the dynamic content generator, 
which communicates with the database and assembles the response. Our measure- 
ments show that the bottleneck is the CPU of the dynamic content generator for all 
configurations except in one case. This benchmark contrasts different implementa- 
tions of dynamic content generation. 

6.1 Bidding Mix 

Eigure 1 1 reports the throughput in interactions per minute as a function of number of 
clients for the bidding mix of this benchmark. 

Eirst, we compare WsPhp-DB, WsServlet-DB and WS-Servlet-DB. The PHP con- 
figuration WsPhp-DB peaks at 9,780 clients per minute with 1,100 clients. Servlets on 
the Web server, WsServlet-DB, achieves a lower peak of 7,380 interactions per min- 
ute with 700 clients. The best configuration among these three configurations is the 
one in which the servlets run on a dedicated machine, Ws-Servlet-DB, with 10,440 
interactions per minute at 1,200 clients. 

These results can be explained by looking at figure 12, which reports the CPU 
utilization of different machines at the peak throughput for each configuration. When 
the dynamic content generator runs on the Web server, as in WsPhp-DB and WsServ- 
let-DB, the Web server CPU is the bottleneck with 100% CPU utilization. PHP is 
more efficient than Java servlets and gives around 33% more peak throughput. We 
attribute this difference in part to the overhead of communicating between the Web 
server and the servlet engine, which execute in separate processes. Profiling meas- 
urements indicate that, on average, the cost of sending one character of dynamic con- 
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Fig. 11. Auction site throughput in interactions per minute as a function of number of clients 
for the bidding mix. 
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Fig. 12. Auction site percentage CPU utilization at the peak throughput for the bidding mix. 

tent between the servlet engine and the Web server is 191 microseconds. In contrast, 
PHP does not incur such costs. Also, servlets use a type 4 JDBC driver that is written 
in Java and interpreted. PHP uses a native code database driver, which is presumably 
faster than the type 4 JDBC driver. Finally, when a dedicated machine is used for the 
servlets as in Ws-Servlet-DB, the best performance is achieved. The benefit of an 
extra CPU outweighs the extra communication costs resulting from putting the servlet 
engine on a separate machine. 

Second, consider the configurations WsServlet-DB(sync) and Ws-Servlet- 
DB(sync). Because the queries in this benchmark are short, the database machine 
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CPU is at most 62% utilized for all configurations. Also, there is no lock contention in 
the database. Thus, performing locking in the Java servlets does not increase the 
throughput. This explains why in figure 11 the throughput curve for WsServlet- 
DB(sync) coincides with the curve for WsServlet-DB, and Ws-Servlet-DB(sync) 
coincides with Ws-Servlet-DB. 

Finally, the EJB configuration Ws-Servlet-EJB-DB initially exhibits a linear in- 
crease in throughput with the number of clients, but stagnates around 500 clients to 
reach its peak at 4136 interactions per minute. Eigure 12 clearly shows that the CPU 
on the EJB server is the bottleneck resource with average 99% utilization. CPU utili- 
zation on all other machines is very modest: 32% on the servlet engine, 17% on the 
database server, and 6% on the Web server. 

None of the other resources (memory, disk, and network) forms a bottleneck for 
any configuration. For instance, we observe a maximum memory usage of 110MB, 
95MB, and 390MB on the Web server, the servlet engine and the database server, 
respectively. Although the database is much larger than the physical memory of the 
database machine, most accesses are to records relating to new auctions, which is a 
small subset. Disk usage is initially high in order to load these records into memory, 
but then drops off to an average of 0.4 MB/s. The communication between the servlet 
engine and the database is modest at an average of 1.8Mb/s. 

For the EJB configuration Ws-Servlets-EJB-DB, the EJB server uses about 190MB 
of memory. Although network bandwidth is not a bottleneck, a very large number of 
small packets are exchanged between the EJB server and the database server (an aver- 
age of 2,000 packets per second for a total bandwidth of 0.5Mb/s). This large number 
of small messages results from accesses to fields in the beans that require a single 
value to be read or updated in the database. 



6.2 Browsing Mix 

The browsing mix only contains read-only queries. The majority of these queries are 
short. This results in making the dynamic content generator or the Web server the 
bottleneck resource rather than the database server. 

Figure 13 reports the throughput in interactions per minute as a function of number 
of clients for the browsing mix workload. The curves follow similar trends as those 
for the bidding mix. In particular, the PHP configuration WsPhp-DB gives around 
25% better peak throughput than the corresponding servlet configuration WsServlet- 
DB. Moving servlets to a dedicated machine gives the best performance. 

Performing locking in the Java servlets does not yield any increase in the through- 
put. Therefore, the configuration WsServlet-DB(sync) has identical throughput to 
WsServlet-DB, and Ws-Servlet-DB has identical throughput to Ws-Servlet-DB. The 
EJB configuration Ws-Servlet-EJB-DB shows the lowest throughput. 

Similar to the shopping mix, the disk and memory are never a bottleneck. Also, the 
network bandwidth is the bottleneck only in the case discussed above. 

Figure 14 depicts the CPU utilization of different machines at the peak points for 
each configuration. The bottleneck resource is the CPU of the server running the dy- 
namic content generator, except for the configurations Ws-Servlet-DB and Ws- 
Servlet-DB (sync). For these two configurations, the Java servlets run on a dedicated 
machine. They achieve the highest throughput of 12,000 interactions per minute at 
12,000 clients. The CPU of the Web server approaches 100% because of the network 
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Fig. 13. Auction site throughput in interactions per minute as a function of number of clients 
for the browsing mix. 
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Fig. 14. Auction site percentage CPU utilization at the peak throughput for the browsing mix. 



traffic on the Web server. In this configuration the network traffic on the Web server 
reaches 94Mb/s (80Mb/s to clients and 14Mb/s from the servlet engine). 



6.3 Summary 

PHP consumes less CPU time than servlets. We attribute this primarily to the fact that 
it executes in the same process and address space as the Web server. Although an 
advantage in terms of execution overhead, it restricts PHP to being co-located with 
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the Web server on the same machine. If the Web server is the bottleneck, then better 
overall performance is achieved by moving the servlet engine to a dedicated machine. 
Performing locking in the servlet engine does not improve the throughput if there is 
no database lock contention. EJB offers the most flexible architecture, but even using 
four machines to run the Web server, the servlet engine, the EJB server and the data- 
base, the EJB performance is below that of PHP and Java servlets. 



7 Related Work 

Cain et al. [5] present a detailed architectural evaluation of TPC-W implemented 
using Java servlets. They investigate the impact of Java servlets on the memory sys- 
tem, the branch predictor, and the effectiveness of coarse-grain multithreading. Our 
study is aimed at studying the overall system and at studying differences between 
system architectures. 

Wu et al. compare PHP, Java servlets and CGI as approaches for Web-to-database 
applications [21]. Their benchmark test is restricted to data retrieval (read) operations, 
while we use more realistic benchmarks. They only use a configuration where the 
Java servlet engine runs on the Web server, and even with this configuration servlets 
outperform the two scripting languages. However, they use PHP3 while we use PHP 
v4.0.6 that includes a lot of improvements. Our Java servlets environment has a larger 
overhead than PHP, but the flexibility of servlets allows configurations where the load 
is balanced among several servers. 

The functionalities of Java servlets, PHP and CGI/Perl are compared in Sun’s 
white paper [15]. They analyze the server-side mechanisms provided by each archi- 
tecture. They conclude that Perl or PHP can help meet short-term goals but present 
the long-term benefits of using Java servlets for Web-based development, such as 
platform- and server-independent methods, and portable and reusable logic compo- 
nents. We propose a complementary comparison, focusing on performance, and also 
including EJB. 

The ECperf specification [16] was a first attempt at standardizing the evaluation of 
EJB servers. Since then, it has been replaced by SPECjAppServer2002 (Java Applica- 
tion Server). SPECjAppServer2002 is a client/server benchmark for measuring the 
performance of Java Enterprise Application Servers using a subset of the J2EE APIs 
in a complete end-to-end Web application [17]. The results from SPE- 
CAppServer2002 report moderate throughputs (in BOPS or Business OPerations per 
Second) in view of the hardware platform used to achieve it. This confirms the large 
software overhead of the currently available implementations of EJB. 

In our own earlier work [3], we analyze implementations of three benchmarks (an 
online bookstore, an auction site, and a bulletin board site) using PHP with the goal of 
discovering the bottlenecks in each benchmark. In this paper, we extend this work to a 
comparison of PHP with Java servlets and EJB on two of the benchmarks. We do not 
use the third benchmark, the bulletin board, in this study because the Web server CPU 
is the bottleneck for the bulletin board. Therefore, we expect the results for the bulle- 
tin board to be similar to the auction site results. 

In other earlier work [6] we study the scalability of EJB applications using the auc- 
tion site benchmark with different enterprise bean types and design patterns. In this 
paper, we use the session fagade design pattern with stateless session beans and entity 
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beans using local interfaces. This design offers the best tradeoff between using EJB 
services and obtaining high performance. 



8 Conclusions 

We compare three middleware architectures for generating dynamic content: PHP, 
Java servlets, and Enterprise Java Beans (EJB). PHP is tied to the Web server. The 
database interfaces in PHP are ad hoc and have to be written for each database. Java 
servlets run independently from the Web server. They provide independence from the 
particular database used by performing all database operations through JDBC. EJB 
goes one step further and uses a component approach that is platform-independent. 
EJB splits the business logic and the presentation logic in separate tiers. 

In terms of programmability, the number of lines of code in our implementation 
with Java servlets is higher for the auction site than in the PHP implementation, and 
about the same for the online bookstore. The presence of the Java tools and the safety 
properties of the language help in debugging, but the safety properties also necessitate 
many re-cast’s, reflecting well-known trade-offs between typed and untyped (script- 
ing) languages. EJB is easy to use, in that it does not require SQL queries to be writ- 
ten, but our implementation requires more lines of (Java) code than servlets because 
of the many interfaces that need to be implemented to structure the application logic 
into enterprise beans. Tools are available, however, that automate the generation of 
large portions of the EJB code. 

In terms of performance, PHP scripts are more efficient than Java servlets. PHP 
scripts are, however, tied to the Web server and provide limited functionality and 
runtime support. Java servlets run in a different process from the Web server. This 
flexibility can be exploited to off-load the servlets to another machine to give better 
performance when the Web server is the bottleneck. Servlets can use all the Java 
language features and runtime support. In particular, if servlets are the only applica- 
tion that accesses the database, they can offload some locking operations from the 
database. This improves performance if there is database lock contention. Enterprise 
Java Beans offer the most flexible architecture. The EJB server offers many services 
to the enterprise beans, which capture the application logic. Using EJB represents a 
trade-off: Expressing the application logic in terms of enterprise beans offers impor- 
tant software engineering qualities such as modularity, portability, and maintainabil- 
ity, but the performance of EJB is lower than both Java servlets and PHP. 
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Abstract. This paper introduces a new technique for prefetching web 
content by learning the access patterns of individual users. The pre- 
diction scheme for prefetching is based on a learning algorithm, called 
Fuzzy-LZ, which mines the history of user access and identifies patterns 
of recurring accesses. This algorithm is evaluated analytically via a metric 
called learnabiUty and validated experimentally by correlating learnabil- 
ity with prediction accuracy. A web prefetching system that incorporates 
Fuzzy-LZ is described and evaluated. Our experiments demonstrate that 
Fuzzy-LZ prefetching provides a gain of 41.5 % in cache hit rate over 
pure caching. This gain is highest for those users who are neither highly 
predictable nor highly random, which turns out to be the vast majority 
of users in our workload. The overhead of our prefetching technique for 
a typical user is 2.4 prefetched pages per user request. 



1 Introduction 

Large user perceived latency is a major problem in today’s World Wide Web. 
Many factors contribute to this problem, including transmission latency, DNS 
name server lookups, TCP connection establishment, and start of session delays 
at the HTTP servers Conventional web caching techniques attempt to ad- 
dress part of this problem by temporarily storing recently accessed web content 
close to the user, on the client device or on a proxy server. These techniques work 
well when content is reused several times, potentially by several users. However, 
caching may not reduce latency when there is poor locality of reference and 
access to dynamic and personalized content. 

A complementary approach to reducing latency is to effectively predict user 
access behavior and use this knowledge to prefetch content close to the user. 
Several research efforts [71^ have studied aspects of prediction and prefetching. 
These efforts have focused on using the structure and relationship of content to 
predict user access behavior, and are described in detail in Section Q. 

In this paper, we present a novel approach to prefetching that predicts fu- 
ture accesses by learning the usage patterns of individual users. The prediction 
algorithm mines access logs collected at or near the user. This allows us to focus 
on the access behavior of individual users rather than on the structure of con- 
tent at any one Web server. The patterns generated by this technique capture a 
user’s access behavior across multiple Web content servers. These patterns are 
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used to predict future accesses and to prefetch content to a caching proxy close 
to the user. The major advantages of this approach are: (1) since we identify 
patterns about individual users, we can provide differentiated services on a per- 
user basis, and (2) this is an intermediary-based approach that does not require 
modifications to the web server and is transparent to content providers. 

Our prediction algorithm uses a new learning technique, called Fuzzy-LZ. 
This technique is an extension of the Lempel-Ziv compression algorithm El- 
Through analytical and experimental evaluation, we show that the predictive 
capability of this learning technique is proportional to the amount of randomness 
(which we term learnability) in the user’s access behavior. We also evaluate the 
benefit of this learning technique when it is embedded within a web content 
prefetching test bed. 

The following are the key contributions of this paper: 

— Fuzzy-LZ learning technique: We propose a new learning technique for pre- 
dicting individual user access patterns taking into account the fact that 
users access similar but not necessarily identical Web URbfl We evaluate 
the effectiveness of this technique both analytically and experimentally, and 
show that the prediction accuracy of this technique is proportional to the 
randomness of a user’s access behavior. 

— Learnability metric: From complexity measures, we derive a metric called 
learnability which measures the randomness of the access behavior of an in- 
dividual. This metric enables us to analytically estimate the accuracy with 
which a user’s access behavior can be predicted. We studied a large popu- 
lation of users and found that the access behavior of most users was highly 
learnable (more than 80% of the users have a learnability measure between 
0.65 and 0.85, on a scale of 0 to 1). 

— Prefetching system architecture and evaluation. We evaluate the learning 
technique within an experimental web content prefetching system test bed. 
This test bed models a production enterprise proxy server by replaying the 
HTTP traffic over a specific time interval. For this workload, we obtained a 
gain of up to 41.5 % in cache hits over pure caching. The overhead of our 
prefetching technique for a typical user is only 2.4 pages per user request. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section El provides a detailed 
account of related work in this area. Section Eldescribes our Fuzzy-LZ technique 
for predicting user access behavior, by providing the background necessary to 
understand the LZ parsing algorithm. Section then evaluates the Fuzzy-LZ 
algorithm, by first definining the learnability metric and then by correlating the 
Fuzzy-LZ prediction accuracy with learnability. Section 0 describes our evalu- 
ation of a content prefetching system testbed that incorporates the Fuzzy-LZ 
technique and describes the experimental results. Section ^ points to some open 
issues and concludes. 

^ For example, all the news stories related to the Kenyan election on Dec 29th could 
have similar but not identical URLs on a news web site. This group of similar URLs 
is treated as a single unit. See SectionElfor details. 
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2 Related Work 

Research related to this work falls into three categories: sequential prediction, 
web usage mining and prefetching. In this section, we survey the state of the art 
in each of these fields. 

2.1 Sequential Prediction 

Our work is built on the theoretical foundations of mature research fields of 
sequential prediction, information and rate distortion theories. Sequential pre- 
diction has developed techniques that predict the next event from a time ordered 
sequence of events. The work of Lempel and Ziv on complexity and com- 

pression of finite sequences produced the LZ algorithm that can be considered 
a corner stone of this field. Feder et. al. jHj have shown that Lempel and Ziv’s 
work can be used to design efficient and optimal finite state sequential predic- 
tors. Inspired by these results, Kumar et. al. 0 used the LZ algorithm to predict 
the location of a user in a home. Vitter and Krishnan have investigated the 
use of the LZ algorithm for prefetching from a theoretical perspective. Lossy 
extensions of the LZ algorithm have been made in m for data compression 
purposes, with interesting links to rate distortion theory To the best of our 
knowledge, no one has applied such Lossy compression techniques to machine 
learning problems in general. Lossless compression algorithms have been suc- 
cessfully applied to a variety of machine learning problems. The links between 
learning and compression are not accidental. In fact, William of Ockham was 
the first one to state in the 14th century that the simplest explanations for arbi- 
trary phenomena are always the most reliable. This principle, called the Occam 
razor principle has been widely applied in machine learning where simplicity is 
synonymous to conciseness [ 12 ]) . 

2.2 Web Usage Mining 

Srivastava et. al. 121 define Web Usage Mining as the application of data mining 
techniques to discover usage patterns from Web data, in order to understand and 
better serve the needs of Web-based applications. These applications include 
personalization, site modification, business intelligence, usage characterization, 
and site improvement applications. Several machine learning techniques have 
been successfully adapted for general applications. Most of these techniques have 
been applied to web server logs as opposed to proxy logs (see Section^SI for the 
benefits and drawbacks). A notable exception is the work of Kerkhofs et. al. 
that mines proxy log data. The authors attempt to find association rules d 
between the host parts of URLs to learn user browsing behaviors however they 
do not apply their technique to prefetching issues. 

2.3 Prefetching 

Prefetching has garnered a great deal of recent attention as a possible solution 
for reducing latency and bandwidth consumption on the web. In this section we 
survey the main theoretical and practical results in this area. 
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Jiang and Kleinrock Pj have studied the effect that prefetching has on net- 
work traffic from a queuing theoretical perspective. The main contribution of 
their work is the definition of a threshold on the likelihood that a document will 
be requested by a client. They show that prefetching documents with a likelihood 
below this threshold degrades the delivery performance of the network. 

The Web Collector ^7] and PeakJet2000 (a commercial product) are 
systems that perform prefetching into a local cache based on the hypertext links 
of the previously downloaded pages. The drawback of this approach is the addi- 
tional bandwidth load that their system imposes on the network. They improve 
their cache hit rate from 38.5% to 64.4% by prefetching 10 requests for every 
request made by the client m- Unfortunately, the traffic on the network triples. 
Our approach addresses this problem by reducing the number of prefetched pages 
based on information learned from access logs. We only prefetch an average of 
2.4 extra pages for each request made by the typical web user and much less for 
highly predictable users and users with random patterns. 

Duchamps 0 and Bestavros 0 separately propose keeping statistics on the 
“relatedness” of web pages and their embedded links, and use these statistics 
to make decisions on prefetching. This approach manages to ensure that 62.5% 
of prefetched pages are eventually used 0 but it completely ignores patterns 
across different hosts. For instance, this approach is unable to learn that re- 
quests to www.cnn.com and www.abc.com are correlated for a given user. Our 
approach complements Duchamps work and does not limit itself to predict only 
the accesses available via hyperlinks from the current page. 

Davison 0 has proposed a technique that predicts a user’s next web request 
by analyzing the content of the pages recently requested by the user. By prefetch- 
ing the top 5 URLs predicted by this system, he shows a hit rate improvement 
over caching of up to 40% for an infinite cache. However, this approach adds a 
significant computational load on proxies supporting this scheme. Our approach 
is not as computationaly intensive and prefetches less objects per client request 
to get similar hit rate improvements. 

Yang et. al. m have developed a prefetching technique that constructs as- 
sociation rules from web logs by building an n-gram model to predict future 
requests. They have reported improvements of 6% in fractional latency^ with 
the addition of their prefetching module. Palpanas et. al. 1221 also proposed a 
prefetching algorithm based on partial match prediction. Their simulations show 
that this technique is able to predict up to 23% of user’s next web request but 
it has not been deployed on a real prefetching system. 

Both Palpanas et. al. and Yang et. al. perform their mining on Web server 
logs, whereas we mine proxy server logs. The advantages of mining a proxy 
server log are: (1) Access patterns across multiple servers can be mined, and (2) 
to be deployed, the prefetching solution does not require any modifications to 
the origin servers. However, proxy server logs are more difficult to mine simply 
because there is much more variability in the requests made by a given user. 
Despite this, our approach yields a higher prediction accuracy on proxy logs. 



^ In the authors define the fractional latency as the ratio of between the observed 
latency with a caching system and the observed latency without a caching system. 
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The work of Cohen et. al. 0 presents a different approach to prefetching. 
They propose a technique that aggregates pages at the web server into groups 
that they call volumes. In their approach, when a request is processed at the 
Web server, the Web server serves the request and pushes the entire volume 
containing the request. Clearly, in order to be widely deployed this approach 
requires a special protocol between Web servers and proxies for the distribution 
of volumes. Our approach operates exclusively at the client proxy and is easier 
to deploy. 

Cohen and Kaplan have shown that DNS query time, TCP connection 
establishment delays and start of session delays at HTTP servers are major 
causes of large latency. They propose methods for resolving DNS queries and 
opening up HTTP connections to content servers in anticipation of use. While 
their work does not predict the next URLs that a user will access, it complements 
our approach. 

3 Predicting User Access Patterns 

At the heart of all prefetching middleware lies a mechanism that infers the 
content that should be fetched in anticipation of its use. Such inferences can 
either be informative or speculative. In the former case, inferences are explicitly 
given to the middleware by an expert. In the latter case, inferences are derived by 
the middleware from historical data. In this section we focus on the problem of 
inferencing patterns from historical web usage data, for individual users, in order 
to learn their web browsing behavior and guide the prefetching middleware in 
the selection of content to prefetch. We call this problem the web usage prediction 
problem. 

We cast this problem as a sequential prediction problem where we attempt 
to design predictors able to forecast the next URL that a user might access from 
the set of past URLs that this user has already accessed. Accordingly, inputs to 
these predictors are time ordered sequences of URLs that have previously been 
requested by the user. In our experiments, these inputs are obtained from an 
enterprise proxy server that stores access logs in the NCSA Common Log File 
Format m We sought to develop an inferencing technique with the following 
properties: 

1. The learning technique ought to be incremental and suitable for online learn- 
ing, allowing the system to respond in real time to changes in user behavior. 

2. The learning technique must be universal. By universal, we mean that it 
should be able to unconditionally track any user behavior. In practice, it 
should be able to track patterns of users without any knowledge of char- 
acteristics of individual users. With this property, we can deploy the same 
algorithm to a large set of users without having to statistically estimate the 
behavior of each individual user. 

3. The learning technique must be well understood. This property allows us to 
extensively study the performance of the technique, investigate its optimality 
and understand its limitations. 
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4. The learning technique must be able to ignore small differences between 
similar URLs. This property is crucial for the mining of arbitrary URLs 
and differentiates this problem from many sequential prediction problems. 
Indeed, a large portion of URLs on the web are dynamic. The structure of 
many web sites like www.cnn.com evolves constantly. While a user might 
always access international news from this site on a daily basis, this user 
may not access the same URL more than once, simply because news stories 
are dynamic. Nevertheless, it is clear that the fact that this user periodically 
accesses the international section of this news site defines a pattern that 
should be identified by our predictors. 

The desired output of the learning technique is a set of patterns of the form: 

Condition — > Action 

The condition is a trigger that defines the state in which a user must be for 
the pattern to be activated. In this work, the condition is an ordered sequence 
of URLs representing the last sites visited by the user. The action part of the 
pattern is a set of URLs. It represents the output of the prediction when the 
corresponding pattern is activated. In the rest of this section, we propose a novel 
technique to derive such patterns from user web logs for the web usage prediction 
problem. 

3.1 The Fuzzy LZ Learning Technique 

Sequential prediction problems have been addressed extensively in the literature 
and in particular in |S| from an information theoretical angle. One of the key 
results of this work is a proof of the efficiency of the well known Lempel-Ziv 
m parsing scheme for universal sequential prediction. It is shown in 0 that 
this parsing scheme can be used to design finite state predictors that are asymp- 
totically optimal. Inspired by these strong results, we adapt and extend the LZ 
parsing scheme to solve the web usage prediction problem. 

To formalize the problem, we follow jH|. We define U as an infinite sequence 
representing the sequence of URLs requested by a user. Elements of this sequence 
belong to f7, the set of all URL visited. These elements are indexed with discrete 
time values: [/ = •••, u_ 2 , U-i, uo; wi, rt 2 , • • •. Observations of U are subsequences 
of U denoted Uf where i is the index of the first URL and j the index of the last. 
Fix the current time at n and imagine an observer that has sequentially received 
an arbitrary sequence of t URLs • • • , u„_i, and wishing 

to predict the next URL Un+i- Our goal is to design a family of predictors 
{P*},— oo < t < -koo performing such predictions with a minimal amount of 
prediction errors. {P*} is a family of functions P* : f2, where 17* is the 

t-fold Cartesian product of 17. The performance of each predictor is measured by 
its accuracy, which is its ability to correctly predict Un+i from the past. Let j. 
be the accuracy of the entire family {P*} over the next k observations of URLs 
from the current time n. ^{ptj. is equal to the fraction of correct predictions 
obtained during the testing phase of the learning process. 
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EloUUn+i+l = 

^{P‘} - k 

where l(-) is the identity functioi0- Our goal can be translated into a quest for 
a family of predictors {-P*} that maximizes A^pty 

Original Incremental Lempel-Ziv Parsing. The Lempel-Ziv (LZ) parsing 
algorithm was introduced in 1976 in ng. Soon after, the authors used it to design 
a universal compression technique that became the standard algorithm for 
electronic file compression. The success of this algorithm is primarily due to its 
efficiency, its speed and its incremental nature. To describe how the algorithm 
works, consider the following example where we attempt to parse the following 
input sequence of URLs: 



Uq = a, b, c, a, c, 6, b, a, c, b 



where a, 6, and c represent distinct URLs. The LZ algorithm parses this sequence 
into strings that have not appeared so far. For example, the input sequence Uq 
is parsed as : 

Uq = a, b, c, ac, bb, acb, 

Note that the main difference between Uq and Uq is the position of the comas. 
While elements of Uq are URLs, elements of Uq are now sequences of URLs. The 
key point to remember is that after every coma in Uq the algorithm identifies 
the shortest string that has not been identified before in the parsing. 

The LZ parsing has two important properties that allows us to use it for 
sequential learning problems: 



1. As pointed out in |B|, this parsing can be modeled as a process of growing 
a tree, where each new string is represented by a path in the tree. Such 
trees summarize the subset of all recurrent patterns that were identified by 
the LZ sequential parsing. Referring back to our desired output, any node 
in the tree represents the action part of a pattern and the list of ancestors 
of this node represents the condition part of the pattern. This ancestor list 
defines the state in which the user is believed to be before accessing the 
URL represented in the actual node. An example of tree obtained with this 
algorithm is shown in Figure ^ 

2. This parsing can be used to design a family of optimal predictors. The derived 
trees do not track all the patterns present in the input sequences. Instead, 
they focus only on the ones with high probabilities. The patterns that are 
dropped have negligible probability of occurrence. For a formalization of the 
performance of this technique, please refer to 






The LZ parsing has the first three of the four criteria required for our learning 
solution as described in Section El The algorithm is incremental and suitable for 
online learning problems. It is well understood and has been studied extensively 

1(A) = 1 if A is true. Otherwise, 1(A) = 0. 



3 
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ROOT 

www.yahoo.com 

mail.yahoo.cora www.cnn.com 

Input Sequence: www.ibm.com, mail.yahoo.com, www.abc.com, www.cnn.com, www.yahoo.com 

www.ibra.com, mail.yahoo.cora, www.abc.com, www.cnn.com, www.yahoo.com 

Fig. 1. Output of the original Lempel Ziv parsing algorithm 



www.ibm.com mail.yahoo.cora www.abc.com www.cnn.com 



in the literature The technique is also universal. But it does not address the 
fourth criterion, namely the tolerance to small differences between URLs. In the 
next section, we extend this technique to address this fourth criterion. 



Ftizzy-LZ: Fuzzy Extension of the LZ Parsing. While most sequential 
prediction schemes can be formulated from an information theoretical angle, the 
problem of mining web usage has a key characteristic that differentiates it from 
a typical sequential prediction problem. The URL sequence to predict typically 
evolves with time. As mentioned earlier, the structure of many web sites evolves 
constantly. 

To address this problem, we have extended the LZ parsing scheme by allowing 
it to make approximate predictions. The main idea is to ignore the small vari- 
ations in the structure of the URLs composing the input sequence. In essence, 
we group similar URLs into clusters. Instead of predicting individual URLs, we 
predict clusters of URLs. As a result, our predictors Pt output sets of URLs 
instead of individual URLs and the prediction accuracy becomes: 

^{PU - k 



To find such predictors, we first define a semantic distance metric on the space 
of all possible URLs. Like any other distance metric, this metric quantifies the 
similarities between elements of its space. This metric is essentially computed by 
matching the different parts of URLs. Similarities between server names si and S2 
are measured from the index of the last mismatch in their string representation, 
starting from the end of the strings. We start from the end of the strings because 
server names become more and more specific as we move from the end of the 
string to its beginning. Let isi,s2 denote the index of the last mismatch between 
Si and S2- Then the distance between si and S2 that we denote dserver(si, S2) is 
given by: 



-(S1,S2) 



TOoa:{^(si),^(s2)} - isi, S2 

max{l{si) J{s2)} 
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/(•) being the length function that returns the length of its string argument. To 
illustrate this, let si = www.yahoo.com and S 2 = mail.yahoo.com. The index of 
the first mismatch starting from the end of the strings is 11 where the letters 1 
and w do not match. Since l{s 2 ) > l{si), dserverisi, S 2 ) = = n- 

Similarities between the path part of URLs are computed in a similar fashion. 
Let Pi and p 2 be two valid path names. Let jp^,p 2 denote the index of their 
first mismatch this time. Then the distance between pi and p 2 that we denote 
dpath{pi,P 2 ) is given by: 



dpath {Pl 7 P 2 ) 



max{l{pi)J{p2)} - jp 

1,P2 

max{l{pi),l{p 2 )} 



To illustrate this, let: 

Pl = /doc/papers/03infocom.tex and p2 = /doc/papers/2003middleware.tex. 
The index of the first mismatch is 12, where the characters 0 and 2 do not 
match. Since l{p 2 ) > l{pi), dpath{pi,P 2 ) = 

Definition 1. Let Ui, uj be a pair of URLs. Let Sui,Pui, denot^ respectively 
the server name part, the path part and the query part of the URL Ui. We define 
the semantic distance between Ua and Ub as a real number djjRLiua, Ub) equal to: 



duRLip^a^^h) — R^sdserveri^Ua : ^Ub') T ^pdpathi^Pua : Put') Wqdpath(,qua 7 Qub') 



where Wg and Wp and Wq are real coefficients. 

duRLi'i') is a distance metricQ. It always returns a positive real number. This 
number measures how similar the arguments of duRLf,-) are. The different 
weights Wg,Wp and Wq can be used to weigh the importance of the similarities 
between different parts of the URL. For the web usage prediction problem, we 
set Ws to 10, Wp to 1 and Wq to zero. 

Using duRL{' 7-)7 we have extended the LZ parsing scheme by adding fuzzy- 
ness in the derivation of the trees. To do this, we define a URL sphere of radius 
D, S{ui, D), as the set of all URLs that are within D of Ui according to duR^f, •). 
Instead of following the LZ parsing scheme that finds the shortest substring that 
has not been identified yet, the key aspect of our proposed parsing is to find the 
shortest substring of spheres of radius D, that has not been identified yet, D 
being a parameter of the algorithm. These spheres are dynamically generated as 
new URLs from the input sequence of URLs are read. 

There are more fields present in general URLs. To keep the discussion short, we 
focus only on the server name, the path and the query string but this definition can 
easily be extended to all parts of any well formed URL. 

® To prove this statement, we would have to show that for any URLs Ua,Ub, and Uc, 
duRL(Ua,Uh) > 0, duRL{Ua,Ub) = 0 iff Ua = Ub, duRL{Ua,Ub) = duRL{Ub,Ua) and 
finally that duRL{ua,Uc) < duRL{ua,Ub) + duRviub, Uc). The proofs of each of these 
assertions are trivial, except for the last one, the triangular inequality. An easy way 
to prove it is to leverage the fact that the length of a match between two URLs is 
always larger than the length of the match between any of their prefix. 
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ROOT 



www.ibm.com 



www.abc.com raail.yahoo.com 
www.yahoo.com 



www.ibm.com 



www.abc.com 



www.cnn.com 



www.yahoo.com 



Input Sequence: www.ibm.com, mail.yahoo.com, www.abc.com, www.cnn.com, www.yahoo.com, 

www.ibm.com, mail.yahoo.com, www.abc.com, www.cnn.com, www.yahoo.com 



Fig. 2. Output of the Fuzzy-LZ Lempel Ziv parsing algorithm 

An example of a tree obtained from this procedure is shown in Figure ^ D 
was set to 4/14 for this example. In contrast with FigureOl the nodes of the tree 
shown in Figure El are clusters of URLs. In general, as the length of the input 
sequence increases, the number of nodes generated with the Fuzzy-LZ parsing 
technique is well below the number of nodes generated by the LZ technique. 
Hence, Fuzzy-LZ generates less patterns with higher accuracy but the price to 
pay for this accuracy improvement is the distortion introduced by the clusters. 

3.2 Evaluation of Fuzzy-LZ 

We have implemented Fuzzy-LZ and performed an extensive number of experi- 
ments to evaluate its effectiveness. A key index of the performance of a learning 
scheme is its prediction accuracy A^pty It is equal to the total number of cor- 
rect URL predictions divided by the total number of requests made by the user. 
While the prediction accuracy might give an absolute view of the ability of the 
algorithm to make inferences, it does not take into account the characteristics of 
input sequences from which patterns are extracted. Indeed, regardless of the effi- 
ciency of our predictors, the accuracy of the end results of the predictions made 
is always bounded by the amount of patterns contained in the input sequence. 
In what follows, we quantify this amount with the concept of learnahility. We 
define learnability and investigate its correlation with the prediction accuracy. 

Analytical Evaluation: Learnability. The learnability of a sequence C/f is a 
real number assessing how difficult it is to predict C/”. This number is obtained 
by comparing the number of patterns identified in [7f to the number of patterns 
that would be present in a random sequence with length equal to the length of 
C/f . For example the periodic sequence a, b, c, a, b, c, a,b,c,--- has a high value of 
learnability while most sequences obtained by a random generator would have 
very low values of learnability. This notion is similar to the notion of complexity 
of a sequence |1 ,'IISIl 2\ . 

Definition 2. Let c^i denote the number of strings generated by the Fuzzy-LZ 
parsing of sequence Uf of n URLs. Then the learnability of Uf that we denote 
L{Uf) is defined as: 
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Learn ability 



Fig. 3. Learnability probability density function. The mean and variance are respec- 
tively 0.7397 and 0.0084. The Laplacian density is obtained from these values 



L{U^) = 1 - 



l0g2 C^" -b 
l0g2 



( 1 ) 



denoting the number of different URLs appearing at least once in Uf. 

Intuitively, L{Ui) measures the amount of randomness in Uf . To see this, note 
that log 2 is equa0 to the number of bits required to represent 

the sphere that contains Uf while log 2 rjijn is the number of bits required to 
represent a random sequence of n URLs picked from the set of all URLs that 

appeared at least once in Uf. The ratio kfj’ ° ^ compression ratio. 

Since this ratio is low for compressible sequences and high for random sequences, 
L(-) is high for compressible sequences and low for random sequences. Following 
the Occam Razor principle, we assume that sequences with low learnability are 
difficult to predict (see Section 1^^. 

We have measured the learnablity for a large amount of log data containing 
the actions of 623 users. The resulting probability density function is shown in 
Figure 0 The shape of the density is Laplacian with mean 0.7397 and variance 
0.0084. Figures shows the distribution of learnability measured on the training 
set for all these users. 



Experimental Results: Prediction Accuracy. From the probability density 
in Figure 0 we have identified 10 users spanning a range of learnability from 
0.45 to 0.85. Our training set is composed of the actions of these users in a time 
period that starts on August 12 2002 at 12:00 AM and ends on August 15 2002 
at 01:59 PM. Our testing set contains the actions that the same users made in 
a time period that starts on August 15 at 2:00 PM and ends August 16 at 11:59 
PM. Using the testing set, we have evaluated the accuracy of the predictions for 



Please see 0 for a formal derivation of this result in a lossless setting. 
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Fig. 4. Learning Effectiveness as a function of learnability 



each of these 10 users by counting the number of correct predictions divided by 
the total number of requests made. 

total number of correct predictions 

prediction accuracy = Pa = ; : ^ 

total number of requests 

We also measured the number of times that the predictor made an erroneous 
prediction. The rate at which such errors are made is called the rate of false 
alarms: 



„ „ , , , number of correct prefetch 

rate of false alarms = pt„ =1 ^ ^ ^ — 

total number of prefetch 

Figure 0 shows the relationship between the prediction accuracy and the learn- 
ability. It also shows the relationship between the percentage of false alarms and 
the learnability. We notice that as the learnability increases, users become more 
predictable and the prediction accuracy increases while the percentage of false 
alarms decreases. 



4 System Deployment on Experimental Test Bed 

To demonstrate the effectiveness of Fuzzy-LZ, we have implemented the ap- 
proach and deployed it on a system modeled after a real production enterprise 
proxy. The results presented here focus on the improvement in response time 
that Fuzzy-LZ is capable of providing for individual users. We compare these re- 
sults with the results we obtained by using existing, start-of-the-art prefetching 
algorithms whose cache management is based on optimizing aggregate measures 
obtained for the set of all clients. We begin by describing our approach to de- 
signing an experimental test bed that models a production Internet proxy and 
then present the results obtained from our experiments. 
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Fig. 5. Experimental test bed 

4.1 Experimental Design 

The testing environment consisted of four heterogeneous machines: a web server, 
a WAN emulator, a web proxy and one client machine (Figure 0. The proxy 
machine was an IBM Intellistation M Pro consisting of a 1.7 GHz CPU with 
512 MB RAM. The server machine was an IBM NetVista consisting of a 1.8 
GHz CPU with 512 RAM. The WAN emulator was an IBM Intellistation M Pro 
consisting of a 400 MHz CPU with 128 MB RAM and an IBM thinkpad 770ED 
consisting of a 266 MHz CPU with 96 MB RAM was used as the client machine. 
Both client and server machines ran RedHat 7.3, while the proxy ran Windows 
2000 and the WAN emulator ran FreeBSD 4.6. Each computer had an 100/10 
Mbps ethernet adapter and the three switches in Figure El were 100 Mbps fast 
ethernet switches from NetCear; switch A and B were model FS105 and switch 
C was a model FS108. 

The WAN emulator software used was DummyNet | 221 , a flexible and com- 
monly used FreeBSD tool. The WAN emulator simulated network environments 
with different network latencies. For our tests, we set the average round trip time 
to 200 ms. The latest stable version of the Apache HTTP server, VI. 3. 20, was 
executing on the server machine and was configured to run 255 daemons. The 
proxy machine was also running a version of Apache for Windows 2000, VI. 3. 26. 

Although our test facilities hardware does not necessarily match that of our 
Internet proxy, we were able to develop traffic patterns in our testing environ- 
ment that matched those observed by the production proxy server. Specifically, 
we created a file system on our backend web server that was a shadow of the file 
set requested at the production proxy server. We also created a traffic generator 
that created client loads based on the loads observed in the web log files at the 
production proxy server. The process for achieving this is outlined as a series of 
tasks in Figure El 

Step 1: We downloaded the set of web logs from the production proxy server 
that were collected during the week of August 12 to 16, 2002. This set of five 
files contained a total of 4,109,814 web log entries in NCSA CLF format. 
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/www, cnn.com/index.html 
/www. ibm.com/mast.gif 



Fig. 6. Web log transformation 



Step 2: Using a simple java program, we parsed and split the five log files into 
3818 individual log files. Each individual log file contained all the URL requests 
originating from a specific client IP addres^j- As shown in Figure El the individual 
log files were named after the associated client IP address. 

Step 3: Each individual log file was then sorted in ascending order by the log 
entry timestamp. 

Step 4-' By parsing all the individual log files we were able to create a file con- 
taining a list of unique file names that correspond to each unique URL. Since 
URL’s contain characters that cannot appear in a file name or path, this step re- 
quires some transformation on the URL (ie. etc). We sought to develop 

a file system whose paths and filenames were as close as possible to the paths 
and filenames given in the requested URLs. In most cases, this meant we simply 
replaced invalid characters with a valid character. Some URLs were longer than 
the maximum allowed length of a path and filename on the file system; in these 
cases, we simply truncated the path and name. 

Step 5: We replicated the file system specified in Content List on the testbed 
backend web server. Each file in the content list was reproduced in both size 
and file path on the web server. The content of each file was simply randomly 
generated bytes. By using soft links, we were able to save space by sharing files 
of equal size. In the end, our backend server emulated 32,169 internet web sites, 
contained 76,033 shared random data files, and 1,885,812 soft links representing 
the set of unique URL’s found in the original proxy log files. 

Step 6: Having built a shadow file system on the backend test web server, we 
ran the set of sorted individual web log files through a filter to obtain all the 

^ We identify user’s with client IP addresses. We are aware of the limitations of this 
approach due when IP addresses are dynamically allocated using DHCP. This issue 
can be resolved using DHCP server logs that tracks not only the assigned IP ad- 
dresses but also the the media access control address used by the network adapter 
hardware of the client. 
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requests for a specific time interval (ie. 12 noon to 1pm on Thursday, August 
15th, 2002). This created a set of individual web log files that represented the 
behavior of each client during the specified time period. 

Step 1: Finally, the traffic generator running on the client machine, would fork a 
process for each of the individual web log files. Each process would read its asso- 
ciated web log file and emulate the behavior of that client by creating the traffic 
pattern specified in the file. The traffic generator we used was a slightly modified 
version of the traffic generator described in which is an improved version 
of the Webstone 2.5 web traffic generator 1^. In addition to the modifications 
described in uni, we modified the traffic generator to create traffic patterns from 
individual web log files. 

Step 8: As described in Sectional the Fuzzy-LZ Data Miner reads the individual 
sorted logs and generates access patterns. 

Prefetching System Flow: 

Our prefetching system is asynchronous. The prefetching occurs in two phases. 
The first phase does not use the prefetching module. It corresponds to the stan- 
dard proxy request loop. All client HTTP requests are intercepted by the Web 
Proxy. In this first phase, this proxy attempts to serve these requests from its 
cache. If a requested document is not in the cache, the request is sent to the Web 
Server. Once the requested content is obtained either from the cache or from the 
Web Server, it is sent back to the client. The proxy also keeps track of a list of 
client IP addresses for which prefetching should be performed. After serving the 
request to the client, the proxy starts the second phase. In this phase, the proxy 
verifies if the IP address of this client is in the list of clients for which prefetching 
should be done, in which case it notifies the Prefetch Pattern Generator by send- 
ing to it the client IP address and the URL requested. At this time, the proxy 
ends the processing of this request. The Prefetch Pattern Generator verifies its 
list of access patterns for this user and sends the corresponding prefetching re- 
quests to the Proxy Server. These requests are normal HTTP requests with a 
special identifier placed in the “From” field of the HTTP request header. When 
the Web Proxy receives such requests, it identifies them as prefetching requests 
and passes them to a prefetching module that tries to get the requested content 
from the Web Server and stores it in the cache. 



4.2 Measurements and Results 

In this section, we describe the results of our experiments to show that our 
prefetching system yields an improved cache hit rate, lowers latency, and does 
not incur significant bandwidth overheads. These results are shown via three 
plots. The first plot shows the cache hit gain for 10 users spanning the entire 
spectrum of learnability values. The second plot shows the latency measurements 
for a “typical” user. A typical user is one whose learnability measure falls on 
the mode of the distribution, i.e. around 0.75 as seen in Figure 01 The third plot 
shows the prefetching overhead in terms of the number of requests per second 
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Preferching gain over caching vs learnability 




Fig. 7. Cache hit rate gain as a function of learnability 



for the typical user. We define the cache hit rate gain as 1 minus the ratio of the 
prefetching hit rate to the pure caching hit rate. In the first plot, Figure Q the 
cache hit rate gain is plotted as a function of the learnability measure. When 
users are very predictable, i.e., high learnability measures of > 0.84, the cache hit 
rate gain is negligible. In other words, the cache hit rate of prefetching matches 
that of caching. This is expected, since predictable users tend to access the same 
URLs over and over and caching is designed for these scenarios. On the other 
hand, when users are very random, i.e., low learnability measures of < 0.65, the 
cache hit rate gain is also negligible. In this case, the lack of identifiable patterns 
prevents the prefetching system from learning useful access patterns. However, 
in the middle, i.e., learnability measures between 0.65 and 0.85 where we have 
more than 80% of the users (see Figure^), the cache hit rate gain is significant. 
We believe that within this interval the learnability measure is high enough that 
the prefetching algorithm can identify sufficient patterns such that it can achieve 
a non-trivial gain. At the same time, the learnability measure is not so high that 
the gain is offset by the ability of simple caching systems to benefit from highly 
predictable user access behaviors. 

In the remaining two plots, we track the activity of our typical user (as 
described above). We performed two experiments: a baseline experiment with 
only pure caching, and a prefetching experiment with prefetching turned ON. 
As shown in Table Q over the course of a one hour interval, prefetching increased 
the number of cache hits for our user from 86 hits to 122 hits. The latency is 
measured on the client machine. 

In the second plot, Figure 0, the delay (in milliseconds) is plotted against 
the elapsed time. This plot shows the details of the latency for each request in 
this time period. The “+” markers indicate each request that resulted in a cache 
miss during the prefetching experiment. For these requests, the page had to be 
retrieved from the original server. The “x” markers indicate each request that 
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Table 1. Experiment summary for a typical user with prefetching ON 



Learnability 


0.757 


Test duration 


2PM to 3PM, Aug 15 2002 


Total Number of requests 


196 


Number of cache hits (baseline) 


86 


Number of cache hits (prefetching) 


122 


Average delay of cached content (x) 


32.02 ms 


Average delay of prefetched content (o) 


38.11 ms 


Average delay of content from the Web server (+) 


1747.7 ms 



Delay at the client (Typical User) 




Fig. 8. Latency for each request made by the typical user 



resulted in a cache hit during the baseline experiment. The “o” markers indicate 
all the requests that were not served from the cache in the baseline experiment 
but were served from the cache in the prefetching experiment. As expected, the 
latency for those requests served from the cache is less than the latency for those 
requests requiring an access to the Web Server. Note that the standard deviation 
for the delay of the “+” markers (server series) is 1127.8 milliseconds while the 
standard deviation of the delay of the “o” markers (prefetch series) is only 32.7 
milliseconds. The standard deviation of the delay of the “x” markers (cached 
series) is 31.3 milliseconds. 

In the third plot, Figure 0 , the number of requests per second is plotted 
against the elapsed time for the prefetch, cached and server series. This plot 
shows the load that is placed on the proxy server. No more than 4 additional 
prefetching requests per second are served from the cache for our typical user. 
The additional load on the network is also low. We measured that 467 extra 
requests were made by the prefetching module in anticipation of 196 requests 
made by the user. In other words, for each user requests, there was in average 
2.38 prefetching requests issued by the Prefetching Module. 
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Number of requests per second (Typical User) 



prefetched 
cached 
from server 



3 3.2 3.4 

elapsed time In seconds 



Fig. 9. Number of Requests per second for a typical user 



5 Concluding Remarks 

This paper has introduced Fuzzy-LZ, a new technique that learns the access 
patterns of individual users by mining their past access histories. We have shown 
that this technique predicts user access patterns in proportion to the amount of 
randomness within a user’s access behavior. We have derived from complexity 
measures a metric called learnability that measures the amount of randomness 
within a user’s access behavior. We have measured the learnability of a large- 
scale system (with 623 users) and found that most users have good learnability 
(at least 80% of the users have a learnability measure between 0.65 and 0.85 on 
a scale of 0 to 1). We have implemented and deployed the Fuzzy-LZ learning 
technique as the predictor within a web content prefetching system. We have 
seen that the learnability of a user correlates with the overall cache hit rate 
obtained within the system. 

Our conclusion of the gain of Fuzzy-LZ based prefetching over conventional 
caching can be described in three cases. First, when the access behavior of users 
is very predictable, the cache hit rate of prefetching matches that of caching. This 
is not surprising, since predictable users tend to access the same content over 
and over and caching is designed for this case. Second, when the access behavior 
of users is very random, the cache hit rate of prefetching also matches that of 
caching. In this case, the lack of identifiable patterns prevents the prefetching 
system from learning useful access patterns. Third, when the access behavior of 
users is neither very predictable nor random, the cache hit rate of prefetching 
exceeds that of caching by up to 41.5 % with an overhead of only 2.4 prefetched 
pages per user request for a typical user. Fortunately, the large majority of users 
in our workload fall within this category. 

There are several avenues for future work. First, we plan to perform further 
evaluations with additional workloads as well as various cache sizes. Second, we 
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believe that we can easily apply the Fuzzy-LZ technique to dynamic content. 
For example, we can extract general descriptions of the learned clusters and use 
these descriptions to pre-subscribe users to dynamic content. Finally, we plan to 
explore the applicability of this technique in pervasive computing environments. 
Within these environments, user mobility will mean that content cached in one 
location may not be accessed from the same location, and the increasing hetero- 
geneity of access devices means that content formatted for one device may not 
be suitable for access by other devices. 
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Abstract. Dynamic content Web sites consist of a front-end Web server, an ap- 
plication server and a back-end database. In this paper we introduce distributed 
versioning, a new method for scaling the back-end database through replication. 
Distributed versioning provides both the consistency guarantees of eager replica- 
tion and the scaling properties of lazy replication. It does so by combining a novel 
concurrency control method based on explicit versions with conflict-aware query 
scheduling that reduces the number of lock conflicts. 

We evaluate distributed versioning using three dynamic content applications: the 
TPC-W e-commerce benchmark with its three workload mixes, an auction site 
benchmark, and a bulletin board benchmark. We demonstrate that distributed ver- 
sioning scales better than previous methods that provide consistency. Furthermore, 
we demonstrate that the benefits of relaxing consistency are limited, except for 
the conflict-heavy TPC-W ordering mix. 



1 Introduction 

Web sites serving dynamic content usually consist of a Web server, an application server 
and a back-end database (see Figure[I]). A client request for dynamic content causes the 
Web server to invoke a method in the application server. The application issues a number 
of queries to the database and formats the results as an HTML page. The Web server 
then returns this page in an HTTP response to the client. 




Fig. 1. Common architecture for dynamic content Web sites 



Replication 1.41 1 dll 41241 of the database back-end allows improved data availability 
and performance scaling. Providing consistency at the same time as performance scaling 
has, however, proven to be a difficult challenge. Eager replication schemes, which pro- 
vide strong consistency (1-copy serializability (2l)> severely limit performance, mainly 
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due to conflicts Ell. Lazy replication with delayed propagation of modifications pro- 
vides better performance, but writes can arrive out-of-order at different sites and reads 
can access inconsistent data. 

Recent work has argued that several distinct consistency models should be supplied, 
since dynamic content applications have different consistency requirements. Neptune 
proposes three levels of consistency EOI . An extension of this idea proposes a continuum 
of consistency models with tunable parameters The programmer then chooses the 
appropriate consistency model and the appropriate parameters for the application or 
adjusts the application to fit one of the available models. Adjusting the application may 
require non-trivial programmer effort. 

In this paper we introduce distributed versioning, a technique that maintains strong 
consistency (1 -copy serializability 13) but at the same time allows good scaling behavior. 
Distributed versioning improves on our earlier work on conflict-aware schedulers Cl in 
two ways: 

1. A limitation of the previous scheme is the use of conservative two-phase lock- 
ing which, while avoiding deadlocks, severely limits concurrency. We introduce 
a novel deadlock-free concurrency control algorithm based on explicit versions, 
which allows increased concurrency. Distributed versioning integrates this concur- 
rency control algorithm with a conflict-aware scheduler to improve performance 
over the methods introduced earlier Q. 

2. We investigate the overhead of using 1-copy serializability compared to looser con- 
sistency models provided by lazy replication. We study this overhead using a variety 
of applications with different consistency requirements. 

In our evaluation we use the three workload mixes (browsing, shopping and order- 
ing) of the TPC-W benchmark i'23ll . an auction site benchmark El, and a bulletin board 
benchmark |Ij. We have implemented these Web sites using three popular open source 
software packages: the Apache Web server H , the PHP Web-scripting/application devel- 
opment language llT3l . and the MySQL database server E3l. Our results are as follows: 

1 . Distributed versioning increases throughput compared to a traditional (eager) pro- 
tocol with serializability by factors of 2.2, 4.8, 4.3, 5.4, and 1.1 for the browsing, 
shopping, ordering mixes of TPC-W, the auction site and the bulletin board, respec- 
tively, in the largest configuration studied. 

2. For the browsing and shopping workloads of TPC-W and for the bulletin board, 
distributed versioning achieves performance within 5% of the best lazy protocol 
with loose consistency. The auction site’s performance is within 25%. The difference 
is larger in the TPC-W ordering mix, because of the large number of conflicts, but 
the best lazy protocol does not respect the application’s semantics. 

3. There is no penalty for enforcing serializability for applications with loose consis- 
tency (e.g., the bulletin board). 

The outline of rest of the paper is as follows. SectionQdescribes the programming 
model, the consistency model and the cluster design used for distributed versioning. 
Section |3 introduces distributed versioning. Section 0 describes our prototype imple- 
mentation. Sections 13 describes the consistency models and the implementation of the 
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different lazy protocols with loose consistency models explored in the paper. Section 0 
presents our benchmarks. Section Qpresents our experimental platform and our evalua- 
tion methodology. We investigate how distributed versioning affects scaling, and com- 
pare it against the other lazy protocols in Section 0 Section 0 discusses related work. 
Section [121 concludes the paper. 

2 Environment 

This section describes the environment in which distributed versioning is meant to work. 
In particular, we describe the programming model, the desired consistency, and the 
cluster architecture. 



2.1 Programming Model 

A single (client) Web interaction may include one or more transactions, and a single trans- 
action may include one or more read or write queries. The application writer specifies 
where in the application code transactions begin and end. In the absence of transaction 
delimiters, each single query is considered a transaction and is automatically committed 
(so called "auto-commit" mode). 

At the beginning of each transaction consisting of more than one query, the program- 
mer inserts a pre-declaration of the tables accessed in the transaction and their modes of 
access (read or write). The tables accessed by single-operation transactions do not need 
to be pre-declared. Additionally, the programmer inserts a last-use annotation after the 
last use of a particular table in a transaction. These annotations are currently done by 
hand, but could be automated. 



2.2 Consistency Model 

The consistency model we use for distributed versioning is 1-copy-serializability J2|. 
With 1-copy-serializability, conflicting operations of different transactions execute in 
the same order on all replicas (i.e., the execution of all transactions is equivalent to a 
serial execution in a total order). 



2.3 Cluster Architecture 

We consider a cluster architecture for a dynamic content site, in which a scheduler dis- 
tributes incoming requests on a cluster of database replicas and delivers the responses to 
the application server (see Figure Q. The scheduler may itself be replicated for perfor- 
mance or for availability. The application server interacts directly only with the sched- 
ulers. If there is more than one scheduler in a particular configuration, the application 
server is assigned a particular scheduler at the beginning of a transaction by round- 
robin. For each query of this transaction, the application server only interacts with this 
single scheduler. These interactions are synchronous: for each query, the application 
server blocks until it receives a response from the scheduler. To the application servers, 
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Fig. 2. Cluster design for a dynamic content Web site 



a scheduler looks like a database engine. At the other end, each database engine inter- 
acts with the scheduler as if it were a regular application server. As a result, we can 
use any off-the-shelf Web server (e.g., Apache) and application server (e.g., PHP), and 
any off-the-shelf database (e.g., MySQL) without modification. When more than one 
front-end node is present, an L4 switch is also included. The use of an L4 switch makes 
the distributed nature of the server transparent to the clients. 



3 Distributed Versioning 

Distributed versioning achieves 1-copy serializability, absence of deadlock and a high 
degree of concurrency using a lazy read-one, write-all replication scheme augmented 
with version numbers, as described next. 

3.1 Lazy Read-One, Write-All Replication 

When the scheduler receives a write or a commit query from the application server, it 
sends it to all replicas and returns the response as soon as it receives a response from 
any of the replicas. Reads are sent only to a single replica, and the response is sent back 
to the application server as soon as it is received from that replica. 

3.2 Assigning and Using Version Numbers 

A separate version number is maintained for each table in the database. A transaction is 
assigned a version number for each table that it accesses (except for single-read trans- 
actions, see below). As discussed in SectionlS] each multi-query transaction declares 
what tables it reads or writes before it starts execution. The tables accessed by single- 
query transactions are implicitly declared by the query itself. Based on this information, 
the scheduler assigns table versions to be accessed by the queries in that transaction. 
This assignment is done atomically, i.e., the scheduler assigns all version numbers for 
one transaction, before it assigns any version numbers for the next transaction. Version 
number assignment is done in such a way that, if there is a conflict between the current 
transaction and an earlier one, the version numbers given to the current transaction for 
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the tables involved in the conflicts are higher than the version numbers received by the 
earlier conflicting transaction. 

All operations on a particular table are executed at all replicas in version number 
order. In particular, an operation waits until its version is available. New versions become 
available as a result of a previous transaction committing or as a result of last-use 
declarations (see Section lT^ . 

Transactions consisting of a single read query are treated differently. No version 
numbers are assigned. Instead, the query is simply forwarded to one of the replicas, 
where it executes after all conflicting transactions complete. This optimization results 
in a very substantial performance improvement without violating 1-copy serializability. 

3.3 1-Copy Serializability and Absence of Deadlock 

If transactions have conflicting operations involving one or more tables, then the version 
numbers for the conflicting tables assigned to the earlier transaction are strictly lower 
than those assigned to the same tables for the later transaction. Since all conflicting 
operations execute in version number order at all replicas, all conflicting operations of 
all transactions execute in the same total order at all replicas. Hence, 1-copy serializability 
is established. 

A similar argument shows that distributed versioning avoids deadlock. For all tables 
that cause conflicts between transactions, the version numbers assigned to one transaction 
must be either all smaller or all larger than those assigned to another transaction. Since 
transactions only wait for the completion of operations with a lower version number 
than their own, there can never be a circular wait, and therefore deadlock is avoided. 

3.4 Limiting the Number of Conflicts 

The scheduler sends write queries to all replicas and relies on their asynchronous execu- 
tion in order of version numbers. At a given time, a write on a data item may have been 
sent to all replicas, but it may have completed only at a subset of them. A conflict-aware 
scheduler maintains the completion status of outstanding write operations, and the 
current version for each table at all database replicas. Using this information, the sched- 
uler sends a read that immediately follows a particular write in version number order to 
a replica where it knows the write has already finished (i.e., the corresponding required 
version has been produced). This avoids waiting due to read-write conflicts. 

3.5 Reducing Conflict Duration 

In the absence of last-use declarations in a transactions, the versions of various tables 
produced by the current transaction become available only at commit time. The pres- 
ence of a last-use declaration allows the version to be produced immediately after the 
time that declaration appears in the application code. This early release of a version 
reduces the time that later transactions have to wait for that version to become available. 
Early releases do not compromise 1 -copy- serializability. All versions are atomically pre- 
assigned at the beginning of each transaction, and a version release occurs only after the 
last use of a particular table. Hence, the total ordering of conflicting transactions at all 
replicas is the same as the one in the system without early releases. 
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begin 



write a 
write b 
write c 



end 



Fig. 3. Sequence of updates in a transaction 



TO : 
T1 : 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

aO , bo , cO 



TO; aO,bO,cO 
T1 : al , bl , cl 



12 3 4 



al , bl , cl 



Fig. 4. Serial execution in conservative 2PL (left) versus increased concurrency in distributed 
versioning (right) 

3.6 Rationale 

In our earlier work | 3| we use conservative two-phase locking as the concurrency control 
method for conflict-aware scheduling. We now demonstrate why distributed versioning 
leads to more concurrency than conservative 2PL. 

In both conservative 2PL, and distributed versioning the declaration of which tables 
are going to be accessed by a transaction is done at the beginning of the transaction. The 
behavior of the two schemes in terms of waiting for conflicts to be resolved is, however, 
totally different. In particular, conflict waiting times are potentially much lower for 
distributed versioning, for two reasons. First, in conservative 2PL, a particular transaction 
waits at the beginning until all its locks become available. In contrast, in distributed 
versioning, there is no waiting at the beginning of a transaction. Only version numbers are 
assigned. Waiting occurs when an operation tries to access a table for which conflicting 
operations with an earlier version number have not yet completed. The key difference 
is that at a given operation, distributed versioning only waits for the proper versions of 
the tables in that particular operation to become available. Second, with conservative 
2PL, all locks are held until commit. In contrast, with distributed versioning, a new 
version of a table is produced as soon as a transaction completes its last access to that 
table. In summary, the increased concurrency of distributed versioning comes from more 
selective (per-table) waiting for conflicts to be resolved and from earlier availability of 
new versions of tables (early version releases). 

We illustrate the increase in concurrency with an example. Assume that transactions 
To, and Ti both execute the code shown in Figure El writing three different tables. 
Assume also that transaction Tg is serialized before transaction Ti. In conservative 
2PL, transaction T\ waits for the locks on all three tables to be freed by Tg before it 
starts executing (see Figure 0). In contrast, with distributed versioning the operations 
on the different tables are pipelined. This example also clearly demonstrates that, in 
general, both features of distributed versioning (selective per-table waiting and early 
availability of versions) are essential. Any single feature in isolation would produce the 
same behavior as conservative 2PL and thus less concurrency. 

One may wonder if similar benefits are not available with alternative 2PL schemes. 
This is not the case. Selective waiting for locks can be achieved by implicit 2PL, in 
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which locks are acquired immediately before each operation. Implicit 2PL achieves 
selective waiting, but at the expense of potential deadlocks. Given that the probability 
of deadlock increases approximately quadratically with the number of replicas lO, 
any concurrency control algorithm that allows deadlock is undesirable for large clusters. 
Even if a deadlock-avoidance scheme could be used in conjunction with selective waiting 
for locks, early releases of locks are limited by the two-phase nature of 2PL, necessary 
for achieving serializability. 

4 Implementation 

4.1 Overview 

The implementation consists of three types of processes: scheduler processes (one per 
scheduler machine), a sequencer process (one for the entire cluster), and database proxy 
processes (one for each database replica). 

The sequencer assigns unique version numbers to the tables accessed by each trans- 
action. The database proxy regulates access to its database server by only letting a query 
proceed if the database has the right versions for the tables named in the query. The 
schedulers receive the various operations from the application server (begin transaction, 
read and write queries, and commit or abort transaction), forward them as appropriate to 
the sequencer and/or one or all of the database proxies, and relay the responses back to 
the application server. In the following, we describe the actions taken by the scheduler 
and database proxy when each type of operation is received for processing, and when 
its response is received from the database. 

4.2 Transaction Start 

The application server informs the scheduler of all tables that are going to be accessed, 
and whether a particular table is read or written. The scheduler forwards this message 
to the sequencer (see Figure|3-a). The sequencer assigns version numbers to each of the 
tables for this transaction, and returns the result to the scheduler. The scheduler stores 
this information for the length of the transaction. It then responds to the application 
server so that it can continue with the transaction. The version numbers are not passed 
to the application server. 

For each table, the sequencer remembers two values: the sequence number 
next -for -read, to be assigned if the next request is for a read, and the sequence 
number next -for- write, to be assigned if the next request is for a write. When 
the sequencer receives a request from the scheduler for a set of version numbers for 
tables accessed in a particular transaction, the sequencer returns for each table the 
next - for -read or the next - for- write sequence number, depending on whether 
that particular table is to be read or written in that transaction. After a sequence number 
is assigned for a write, next-f or-write is incremented and next-for-read is 
set to the new value of next - for- write. After a sequence number is assigned for a 
read, only next -for- write is incremented. 

The intuition behind this version number assignment is that the version number 
assigned to a transaction for a particular table increases by one every time the new trans- 
action contains a conflicting operation with the previous transaction to access that table. 
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Fig. 5. Protocol steps for each type of query and query response 



operation 
next_f or_read 
next_f or_write 
version assigned 



wwrwrrrw 

012244447 

012345677 

01234447 



Fig. 6. Sequencer assigned version numbers for a series of operations 



For example, FigureElshows a series of read and write operations on a particular table, 
each belonging to a different transaction, in the order of arrival of the transaction’s version 
number request at the sequencer. The figure also shows the version numbers assigned by 
the sequencer for that table to each transaction and the values of next - f or - read and 
next - f or-write. As long as the successive accesses are reads, their transactions 
are assigned the same version number. Whenever there is a read-write, write-read, or 
write-write conflict, a higher version number is assigned. 

The assignment of version numbers for a particular transaction is atomic. In other 
words, all version numbers for a given transaction are assigned before any version 
number for a subsequent transaction is assigned. As a result, the version numbers for 
all tables accessed by a particular transaction are either less than or equal to the version 
numbers for the same tables for any subsequent transaction. They are only equal if the 
transactions do not conflict. 



4.3 Read and Write 

As the application server executes the transaction, it sends read and write queries to the 
scheduler. In the following, we explain how the scheduler and database proxies enforce 
the total order for read and write operations necessary for 1-copy-serializability. 
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Enforcing 1-Copy-Serializability. Both for read and write queries, the scheduler tags 
each table with the version number that was assigned to that table for this transaction. It 
then sends write queries to all replicas, while read queries are sent only to one replica 
(see Figure|3-b and c). 

The following rules govern the execution of a query; 

- A write query is executed only when the version numbers for each table at the 

database match the version numbers in the query. 

- A read query is executed only when the version numbers for each table at the database 

are greater than or equal to the version numbers in the query. 

If a write query needs to wait for its assigned versions at a particular replica, it is 
blocked by the database proxy at that replica. If a read query needs to wait, it is blocked 
at the scheduler until one of the replicas becomes ready to execute the query. 

In more detail, the scheduler keeps track of the current version numbers of all tables 
at all database replicas. The scheduler blocks read queries until at least one database has, 
for all tables in the query, version numbers that are greater than or equal to the version 
numbers assigned to the transaction for these tables. If there are several such replicas, 
the least loaded replica is chosen. 

If there is only a single scheduler, then it automatically becomes aware of version 
number changes at the database replicas as a result of responses to commits or early 
version releases. If multiple schedulers are present, extra communication is needed to 
inform the schedulers of version number changes resulting from transactions handled 
by other schedulers. 

Single-Read Transactions. Since a single-read transaction executes only at one replica, 
there is no need to assign cluster-wide version numbers to such a transaction. Instead, the 
scheduler forwards the transaction to the chosen replica, without assigning version num- 
bers. At the chosen database replica, the read query executes after the update transaction 
with the highest version numbers for the corresponding tables in the proxy’s queues 
releases these table versions. 

Because the order of execution for a single-read transaction is ultimately decided by 
the database proxy, the scheduler does not block such queries. In case of conflict, the 
read query waits at the database proxy. The scheduler attempts to reduce this wait by 
selecting a replica that has an up-to-date version of each table needed by the query. In 
this case, up-to-date version means that the table has a version number greater than or 
equal to the highest version number assigned to any previous transaction on that table. 
Such a replica may not necessarily exist. 

4.4 Completion of Reads and Writes 

On the completion of a read or a write at the database (see Figure|3-b and c), the database 
proxy receives the response and forwards it back to the scheduler. 

The scheduler returns the response to the application server if this is the first response 
it received for a write query or it is the response to a read query. The scheduler keeps 
track of the state of outstanding writes and updates its internal data structures when one 
of the database engines sends back a reply. 
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4.5 Early Version Releases 

The scheduler uses the last-use annotation to send an explicit version_release message 
that increments the specified table’s version at each database. 

4.6 Commit/Abort 

The scheduler tags the commit/abort with the tables accessed in the transaction, their ver- 
sion numbers and a corresponding version_release flag, and forwards the commit/abort 
to all replicas (see Figure|3|-d). The transaction’s commit carries a version_release flag 
only for the tables where early version releases have not already been performed. Single- 
update transactions carry an implicit commit (and version_release). 

Upon completion at a database, the corresponding database proxy increments the 
version number of all tables for which a version_release flag was included in the message 
from the scheduler. It returns the answer to the scheduler, which updates its state to reflect 
the reply. If this is the first reply, the scheduler forwards the response to the application 
server. 

4.7 1-Copy-Serializability 

The algorithm achieves 1-copy-serializability by forcing transactions that have conflict- 
ing operations on a particular table to execute in the total order of the version numbers 
assigned to them. 

A transaction containing a write on a table conflicts with all previous transactions 
that access the same table. Therefore, it needs to execute after all such transactions 
with lower version numbers for that table. This is achieved by the combination of the 
assignment of version numbers and the rule that governs execution of write queries at a 
database replica, as seen by the following argument: 

1. next-f or-write counts all the earlier transactions that access the same table. 
This value is assigned as the version number for the table for this transaction. 

2. The database proxy increments its version number every time a transaction that 
accesses that table completes. 

3. Since the transaction is allowed to execute only when its version number for the 
table equals the version number for that table at the database proxy, it follows that 
all previous transactions that have accessed that table have completed. 

A transaction containing a read on a table conflicts with all previous transactions 
containing a write on the same table. It follows that it needs to execute after the transaction 
containing a write on that table with the highest version number lower than its own. This 
is again achieved by the combination of the assignment of version numbers and the rule 
that governs execution of read queries at a database replica, as seen by the following 
argument: 

1 . next - f or - read remembers the highest version number produced by a transac- 
tion with a write on this table. This value is assigned to the transaction as the version 
number for this table. 
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operation wwrwrrrw 

version assigned 01234447 
version produced 12345678 

Fig. 7. Sequencer-assigned version numbers for a series of transactions and the version number 
produced at the database proxy after each transaction commits 



2. The current transaction is not allowed to execute at a database proxy before the 
version number for that table at that database proxy reaches (at least) the transaction’s 
version number for this table. 

3. The algorithm also allows a read query to execute at a database proxy if the database 
proxy’s version number for the table is higher than that of the transaction. The only 
way this can happen is as a result of a sequence of transactions with reads on the 
table, and these can execute in parallel without violating the total order on conflicting 
operations. 

In figure 0, using our earlier example, we now add the version numbers produced by 
each transaction’s commit to those assigned by the sequencer. All three reads assigned 
version number 4 by the sequencer can also read versions 5 and 6 (i.e., versions produced 
by other concurrent readers). A write is required to wait until all previous readers are 
done and the version at the database has been incremented to match its own (e.g., the 
write assigned version number 7). 

4.8 Load Balancing 

We use the Shortest Execution Length First (SELF) load balancing algorithm 0 . We 
measure off-line the execution time of each query on an idle machine. At run-time, the 
scheduler estimates the load on a replica as the sum of the (a priori measured) execution 
times of all queries outstanding on that back-end. The scheduler updates the load estimate 
for each replica with feedback provided by the database proxy in each reply. SELF tries 
to take into account the widely varying execution times for different query types. We 
have shown elsewhere (211 that SELF outperforms round-robin and shortest-queue-first 
algorithms for dynamic content applications. 

4.9 Fault Tolerance and Data Availability 

The scheduler and the Web server return the result of an update request to the user as 
soon as a commit response from any database replica has been received. The schedulers 
then become responsible for coordinating the completion of the updates on the other 
database back-ends, in the case of a scheduler, sequencer, or a back-end database fail- 
ure. To meet this goal, the completion status, and all the write queries of any update 
transaction together with the transaction’s version numbers, are maintained in a fault- 
tolerant and highly-available manner at the schedulers. High data availability is achieved 
by replicating the state among the schedulers. Additional fault tolerance is provided by 
also logging this information to stable storage. The details of our availability and fault- 
tolerance protocol are similar to the ones described in our previous paper fl, in which 
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we also demonstrate that these aspects of our solution do not incur significant overhead 
in terms of computation, memory, or disk accesses. 



5 Loose Consistency Models 

In the performance evaluation section of this paper, we compare distributed version- 
ing to a number of replication methods that provide looser consistency than 1-copy 
serializability. These methods and their implementation are introduced next. 



5.1 Definition 

We describe the three consistency levels specified in Neptune lEUl . and the types of dy- 
namic content Web sites for which they are suitable. We further extend these consistency 
models with an additional model designed to incorporate features from the continuous 
consistency model spectrum fzl. 



Level 0. Write- Any where Replication. This is the basic lazy consistency scheme that 
offers no ordering or consistency guarantees. Writes that arrive out-of-order are not 
reconciled later. This scheme is only applicable to simple services with append-only, 
commutative or total-updates such as an e-mail service. 



Level 1. Ordered Writes. Writes are totally ordered at all replicas, but reads can access 
inconsistent data without any staleness bounds. This scheme is applicable to services 
which allow partial updates, and where reads can access stale or inconsistent data such 
as discussion groups. 



Level 2. Ordered Writes and Staleness Control for Reads. Writes are totally ordered 
at all replicas, and reads satisfy the following two criteria: 

- Each read is serviced by a replica which is at most x seconds stale, where x is a 
given staleness bound. 

- Each read of a particular client perceives all previous writes performed by the same 
client in the correct order. 

This consistency model is suitable for sites that need stronger consistency requirements 
such as auction sites. For example, a client needs to perceive his previous bids in their 
correct order and should be guaranteed to see a sufficiently recent maximum bid. 



Special. Per Interaction or per Object Consistency. This model is application-specific. 
For each interaction or for each object a consistency model is defined. This approach 
can be applied to Web sites which have in general strong consistency needs, but where 
relaxations can be made on a case by case basis, for specific interactions or objects. 
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5.2 Implementation of Loose Consistency Methods 

For Levels 0, 1 and 2, we remove any transaction delimiters and other annotations from 
the application code. The scheduler and database proxy are modified as follows. 

For Level 0, we remove any checks pertaining to in-order delivery of writes at the 
database proxy. The database proxy still implements conflict resolution, but all writes 
are handled in the order of their arrival, which may be different at different replicas. 
No version numbers are used. The scheduler load balances reads among all database 
replicas. 

To implement Level 1, the scheduler obtains version numbers for each write, and the 
database proxies deliver the writes in version number order, as in distributed versioning. 
No version numbers are assigned to reads. The scheduler load balances reads among all 
database replicas. 

In addition to the functionality implemented for Level 0 and 1, for Level 2 the 
scheduler augments its data structures with a wall-clock timestamp for each database 
replica and for each table. The appropriate timestamp is set every time a database replica 
acknowledges execution of a write on a table. The scheduler load balances reads only 
among the database machines that satisfy the staleness bound for all tables accessed 
in the query, and, in addition, have finished all writes pertaining to the same client 
connection. A 30-second staleness bound is used for all applications. As in the original 
scheme described in Neptune, the staleness bound is loose in the sense that network time 
between the scheduler and the database proxy is not taken into account. 

The implementation of Special consistency models is application-specific, and its 
implementation is deferred to Section|5|where we discuss application benchmarks. 



6 Benchmarks 

We provide the basic characteristics of the benchmarks used in this study. More detail 
can be found in an earlier paper [Q] . 

6.1 TPC-W 

The TPC-W benchmark from the Transaction Processing Council (TPC) is a trans- 
actional Web benchmark designed to evaluate e-commerce systems. Several interactions 
are used to simulate the activity of a bookstore. 

The database contains eight tables; the most frequently used are order _line, orders 
and creditJnfo, which give information about the orders placed, and item and author, 
which contain information about the books. 

We implement the 14 different interactions specified in the TPC-W benchmark spec- 
ification. Of the 14 interactions, 6 are read-only, while 8 cause the database to be updated. 
The read-only interactions include access to the home page, listing of new products and 
best-sellers, requests for product detail, order display, and two interactions involving 
searches. Update transactions include user registration, updates of the shopping cart, 
two order-placement transactions, two involving order display, and two for administra- 
tive tasks. 
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The database size is determined by the number of items in the inventory and the size 
of the customer population. We use lOOK items and 2.8 million customers, which results 
in a database of about 4 GB. The inventory images, totaling 1.8 GB, are resident on the 
Web server. 

TPC-W uses three different workload mixes, differing in the ratio of read-only to 
read-write interactions. The browsing mix contains 95% read-only interactions, the shop- 
ping mix 80%, and the ordering mix 50%. 

For TPC-W we implement a Special consistency model. This model follows the 
specification of TPC-W, which allows for some departures from (1-copy) serializability. 
In more detail, the specification requires that all update interactions respect serializability. 
Read-only interactions on the retail inventory (i.e., best-sellers, new products, searches 
and product detail interactions) are allowed to return data that is at most 30 seconds 
old. Read-only interactions related to a particular customer (i.e., home and order display 
interactions) are required to return up-to-date data. Even if allowed to read stale data, all 
queries need to respect the atomicity of the update transactions that they conflict with. 
We add a number of ad-hoc rules to the scheduler to implement this Special consistency 
model. 

6.2 Auction Site Benchmark 

Our auction site benchmark, modeled after eBay 1 1 0], implements the core functionality 
of an auction site: selling, browsing and bidding. 

The database contains seven tables: users, items, bids, buy_now, comments, cate- 
gories and regions. The users and items tables contain information about the users, and 
items on sale, respectively. Every bid is stored in the bids table, which includes the 
seller, the bid, and a max_bid value. Items that are directly bought without any auction 
are stored in a separate buyjiow table. To speed up displaying the bid history when 
browsing an item, some information about the bids such as the maximum bid and the 
current number of bids is kept with the relevant item in the items table. 

Our auction site defines 26 interactions where the main ones are: browsing items by 
category or region, bidding, buying or selling items, leaving comments on other users and 
consulting one’s own user page (known as myEbay on eBay). Browsing items includes 
consulting the bid history and the seller’s information. 

We size our system according to some observations found on the eBay Web site. We 
have about 33,000 items for sale, distributed among 40 categories and 62 regions, and an 
average of 10 bids per item. There is an average of 10 bids per item, or 330,000 entries 
in the bids table. The total size of the database is 1.4GB. 

We use a workload mix that includes 15% read-write interactions. This mix is the 
most representative of an auction site workload according to an earlier study of eBay 
workloads mentioned in p()j . 

Although it has been argued that an auction site can be supported by a Level 2 
consistency model, as described in Section |3 program modifications are necessary to 
ensure correct outcome of the auction site with Level 2 consistency. The problem is that 
the code in several places relies on atomic sequences, which are no longer available in 
the absence of transactions. Eor instance, suppose we do not use a transaction for placing 
a bid. In the transaction for placing a bid, the maximum bid is first read from the item 
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table and then updated if the input hid is acceptable (higher). If reading and updating the 
maximum bid for an item are not done in a critical section, then if two clients submit bids 
concurrently, they can both read the same maximum hid value for that item. Assuming 
that both bids are higher, both will be accepted, and the maximum bid stored in the items 
table for that item could be wrong (e.g., the lower one of the new bids). Thus, additional 
code is necessary to verify the correctness of the maximum bid. 

6.3 Bulletin Board 

Our bulletin board benchmark is modeled after an online news forum like Slashdot 
In particular, as in Slashcode, we support discussion threads. A discussion thread is a 
logical tree, containing a story at its root, and a number of comments for that story, which 
may be nested. 

The main tables in the database are the users, stories, comments, and submissions 
tables. Stories and comments are maintained in separate new and old tables. In the new 
stories table we keep the most recent stories with a cut-off of one month. We keep old 
stories for a period of three years. The new and old comments tables correspond to the 
new and old stories respectively. The majority of the browsing requests are expected to 
access the new stories and comments tables, which are much smaller and therefore much 
more efficiently accessible. Each story submission is initially placed in the submissions 
table, unless submitted by a moderator. 

We have defined ten Web interactions. The main ones are: generate the stories of the 
day, browse new stories, older stories, or stories by category, show a particular story with 
different options on filtering comments, search for keywords in story titles, comments 
and user names, submit a story, add a comment, and review submitted stories and rate 
comments. None of the interactions contain transactions. For instance, stories are first 
inserted into the submission table, later moderated, then inserted in their respective tables 
but not as a part of a multi-query atomic transaction, although each individual update is 
durable. 

We generate the story and comment bodies with words from a given dictionary and 
lengths between 1KB and 8KB. Short stories and comments are much more common, 
so we use a Zipf-like distribution for story length |Q. The database contains 3 years of 
stories and comments with an average of 15 to 25 stories per day and between 20 and 50 
comments per story. We emulate 500 K total users, out of which 10% have moderator 
access privilege. The database size using these parameters is 560 MB. 

We use a workload mix which contains 15% story and comment submissions and 
moderation interactions. This mix corresponds to the maximum posting activity of an 
active newsgroup, as observed by browsing the Internet for typical breakdowns of URL 
requests in bulletin board sites ||D . 

Among the loose consistency models discussed in Section|3 the normal semantics 
of bulletin boards can be supported by the Level 1 consistency model. 

6.4 Client Emulation 

We implement a client-browser emulator. A client session is a sequence of interactions 
for the same client. For each client session, the client emulator opens a persistent HTTP 
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connection to the Web server and closes it at the end of the session. Each emulated client 
waits for a certain think time before initiating the next interaction. The next interaction 
is determined by a state transition matrix that specifies the probability to go from one 
interaction to another. The session time and think time are generated from a random 
distribution with a specified mean. 

7 Experimental Environment and Methodology 

We study the performance of distributed versioning and compare them to loose consis- 
tency models, using measurement for a small number of database replicas and using 
simulation for larger degrees of replication. We first describe the hardware and software 
used for the prototype implementation. Next, we describe the simulation methodology. 

7.1 Hardware 

We use the same hardware for all machines running the emulated-client, schedulers and 
Web servers, and database engines (or corresponding simulators). Each one of them has 
an AMD Athlon SOOMhz processor running EreeBSD 4.1.1, 256MB SDRAM, and a 
30GB ATA-66 disk drive. They are all connected through lOOMBps Ethernet LAN. 

7.2 Software 

We use three popular open source software packages: the Apache Web server the 
PHP Web-scripting/application development language 111 61 . and the MySQL database 
server EJ- Since PHP is implemented as an Apache module, the Web server and appli- 
cation server co-exist on the same machine(s). 

We use Apache v. 1.3.22 o for our Web server, configured with the PHP v.4.0. 1 
module HD providing server-side scripting for generating dynamic content. We use 
MySQL v.4.0. 1 C3I| with InnoDB transactional extensions as our database server. 

7.3 Simulation Methodology 

To study the scaling of our distributed versioning techniques on a large number of 
replicas, we use two configurable cluster simulators: one for the Web/application server 
front-ends and the other for the database back-ends. We use these front-end and back-end 
simulators to drive actual execution of the schedulers and the database proxies. 

Each simulator models a powerful server of the given type (Web/application server 
or database) equivalent to running a much larger number of real servers. The Web/appli- 
cation server simulator takes each HTTP request generated by the client emulator and 
sends the corresponding queries with dummy arguments to one of the schedulers. 

The database simulator maintains a separate queue for each simulated database 
replica. Whenever the simulator receives a query destined for a particular replica, a 
record is placed on that replica’s queue. The record contains the predicted termination 
time for that query. The termination time is predicted by adding a cost estimate for 
the query to the current simulation time. The same method of cost estimation is used 
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as described earlier for load balancing (see Section O) . These estimates are relatively 
accurate, because for the applications we consider, the cost of a query is primarily deter- 
mined by the type of the query, and largely independent of its arguments. The database 
simulator polls the queues and sends responses when the simulated time reaches the 
termination time for each query. The database simulator does not model disk accesses, 
because profiling of real runs indicates that disk accesses are overlapped with compu- 
tation. This overlap is partly due to the locality in the application, resulting in few disk 
accesses for reads, and partly due to the lazy commit style for writes. 

8 Results 

First, we present a performance comparison of distributed versioning with a conservative 
2PL algorithm. Next, we compare the performance of distributed versioning with various 
loose consistency models. 

All results are obtained using a cluster with two schedulers (for data availability). For 
each experiment, we drive the server with increasing numbers of clients (and a sufficient 
number of Web/application servers) until performance peaks. We report the throughput 
at that peak. 

The simulators were calibrated using data from measurements on the prototype 
implementation. The simulated throughput numbers are within 12% of the experimental 
numbers for all workloads. 

8.1 Comparison of Distributed Versioning and Conservative 2PL 

Figures 0throughQI3compare distributed versioning to conservative 2PL for the TPC-W 
shopping mix, the TPC-W ordering mix, and the auction site, respectively. We omit the 
results for the TPC-W browsing and bulletin board workloads because there is no perfor- 
mance difference between distributed versioning and conservative 2PL. The explanation 
is that these workloads have low conflict rates. These and all further graphs have in the 
X axis the number of database engines, and in the y axis the throughput in (client) Web 
interactions per second. The graphs also show two protocols that only use a subset of 
the features of distributed versioning. Dversion - EarlyRel uses version numbers to se- 
lectively wait for the right version of tables, but it does not produce a new version of the 
tables until commit. Vice versa, DVersion - LateAcq waits for the correct versions of all 
tables at the beginning of the transaction, but produces new versions immediately after 
the transaction’s last use of a particular table. The results clearly confirm fhe discussion 
in Section 13.61 With increased conflict rates, distributed versioning produces superior 
throughput compared to conservative 2PL. Both features of distributed versioning, se- 
lective waiting for table versions and early production of new versions, are essential. 
Without either one of them, improvement over conservative 2PL is minimal. 

8.2 Comparison of Distributed Versioning and Loose Consistency Methods 

In this section, we investigate the overhead of consistency maintenance for maintaining 
serializability in distributed versioning. For this purpose, we compare our protocol with 
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Fig. 8. Comparison of distributed versioning and conservative 2PL for the TPC-W shopping mix 
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Fig. 9. Comparison of distributed versioning and conservative 2PL for the TPC-W ordering mix 
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Fig. 10. Comparison of distributed versioning and conservative 2PL for the auction site 



all other protocols for all levels of consistency including specialized, and looser than 
required for each of the three applications. This allows us to detect the overhead of various 
parts of our solution. For example, we can detect the overhead of in-order delivery for 
writes or the success of our conflict avoidance and reduction techniques by comparison 
to the upper bound obtained by assuming that these overheads (for ordering writes or 
resolving read-write conflicts) do not exist. 

Figures [H] through [O show a comparison of the throughput between distributed 
versioning protocol (DVersion) and various lazy replication methods. As a baseline, 
we also include the Eager protocol. These figures allow us to draw the following 
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Fig. 11. Comparison of all consistency levels for the TPC-W browsing mix. Special is the special- 
ized consistency level 
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Fig. 12. Comparison of all consistency levels for the TPC-W shopping mix. Special is the special- 
ized consistency level 
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Fig. 13. Comparison of all consistency levels for TPC-W, the ordering mix. Special is the special- 
ized consistency level 



conclusions. First, for all applications, the differences between Levels 0, 1, and 2 are 
negligible. Second, for the workloads with low conflict rates (i.e., TPC-W browsing and 
bulletin board), there is no difference between any of the protocols. Third, as the conflict 
rate increases, there is a growing difference between Levels 0, 1, and 2, on one hand, and 
DVersion on the other. For the largest simulated configuration, these differences are 5%, 
25% and 50%, for the TPC-W shopping mix, the auction site, and the TPC-W ordering 
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Fig. 14. Comparison of all consistency levels for the bulletin board. Level 1 is the specialized 
consistency level 
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Fig. 15. Comparison of all consistency levels for the auction site. Level 2 is the specialized con- 
sistency level 



mix, respectively. Fourth, the differences between the Special consistency model and 
DVersion are small for all workloads of TPC-W. Finally, for the bulletin board, which 
has no transactional requirements, the overhead of enforcing 1-copy-serializability is 
minimal. 

In a cluster, messages usually arrive in the order that they are sent, and the delay in 
message delivery is low. Furthermore, interactions between the client and the database are 
such that at least one database replica must have completed the previous request before 
the next one is issued. A conflict-aware scheduler directs this next request precisely to that 
replica. These observations explain the small differences in performance between Levels 
0, 1 and 2 for all applications, and between DVersion and Special for TPC-W. Loose 
consistency models show a benefit, instead, when transactional atomicity is removed, 
and hence the cost of waiting for read-write conflicts is alleviated. As the number of 
such conflicts increases, the benefit of loose consistency models grows. Among our 
applications, this is the case for the TPC-W shopping mix, the auction site, and the 
TPC-W ordering mix. These results should be viewed with the caveat that, as explained 
in Section|51 these looser consistency models do not, by themselves, provide the right 
semantics for these applications. Additional programming effort is required to achieve 
the right semantics, possibly entailing additional execution time overhead. 
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9 Related Work 

Concurrency control protocols based on multiple versions have been discussed j7] and 
implemented in real systems llTTl to increase concurrency while maintaining serializabil- 
ity in stand-alone database systems. More recently, multiversion ordering 11^11 'J1KINII 
has been used and optimized for distributed database systems as well. Most of these 
systems use transaction aborts to resolve serialization inconsistencies. Some systems 
targeted at advanced database applications such as computer-aided design and collabo- 
rative software development environments @ use pre-declared write-sets to determine 
if a schedule conflicting at the object level can be serialized, thus avoiding transaction 
aborts. 

Such systems maintain a history of old versions at each distributed location and need 
a special scheme for reducing version space consumption and version access time 0, 
or limiting the number of versions stored 111 21 . Furthermore, if replication is used at 
all in these distributed systems, the goal is to increase the availability of a particular 
version JlHl. In contrast, in our versioning concurrency control algorithm we do not 
maintain old copies of items, all modifications are made in place. The goal of our extra- 
database algorithm is to allow us to choose the correct version among the different 
versions of a table which occur naturally due to asynchronous replication. On the other 
hand, multiversion systems have the advantage that the execution of read-only transac- 
tions can be made more efficient by completely decoupling their execution from update 
transactions lEEHl- 

Optimistic replication of data d has been used in disconnected mobile devices 
allowing such devices to perform local updates. In this case multiple versions of the same 
item can arise with the need of serializing potentially conflicting updates by disconnected 
clients on all replicas. 

Recent work avoids paying the price of serializability for applications that 

don’t need it by providing specialized loose consistency models. Neptune adopts a 
primary-copy approach to providing consistency in a partitioned service cluster. How- 
ever, their scalability study is limited to Web applications with loose consistency where 
scaling is easier to achieve. They do not address e-commerce workloads or other Web 
applications with relatively strong consistency requirements. 



10 Conclusions 

The conventional wisdom has been that in replicated databases one could have either 
1-copy serializability or scalability, but not both. As a result, looser consistency models 
have been developed that allow better scalability. In this paper we have demonstrated that 
for clusters of databases that serve as the back-end of dynamic content Web sites, 1-copy 
serializability and scalability can go hand-in-hand. This allows for uniform handling of 
applications and for the use of familiar programming abstractions, such as the use of 
transactions. 

In order to achieve these results, we use a novel technique, called distributed ver- 
sioning. This technique combines a new concurrency control algorithm based on explicit 
versions and conflict-aware scheduling to achieve scalability. We have demonstrated that 
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distributed versioning provides much better performance than earlier techniques for pro- 
viding 1-copy serializability, including eager protocols, and our own earlier work based 
on conservative two-phase locking. Furthermore, we have compared distributed version- 
ing to various replication methods which only provide loose consistency guarantees. We 
find that for all our applications, except those with very high conflict rates, the perfor- 
mance of distributed versioning equals or approaches that of looser consistency models. 
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Abstract. Component-oriented middleware becomes the privileged substrate for 
distributed computing in heterogeneous and open environments. Technically they 
promote the notion of container as structure to host application components. They 
transparently take charge of a large set of technical or non-functional services 
like security or transactions. The transaction service is integrated using a set of 
transaction demarcation (TD) policies. Nevertheless, they are strongly linked to 
a specific transactional monitor and they are not often isolated. The main con- 
tribution of this paper is to propose a component-based framework to deal with 
TD policies. Thus, this framework allows one to instantiate several configurations 
of TD policies with different platforms like EJB, CCM, OSGi, WebServices and 
several transactional monitors like JTS, OTS, WS-T, BTP, etc. It proposes an ex- 
tensible abstraction of TD policies. This framework shows that no performance 
degradation is introduced by the refactoring process. 



1 Introduction 

Component-oriented middleware such as Enterprise Java Beans (EJB) from Sun Mi- 
crosystems m or the CORBA Component Model (CCM) from the Object Management 
Group (OMG) Q becomes the privileged substrate for distributed computing in hetero- 
geneous and open environments. The major reason for this success is that they rationalize 
the whole process associated to design, development, packaging, assembly, deployment 
and execution of distributed software. Technically they promote the notion of container 
as structure to host application components. The containers transparently take charge of 
a large set of technical or non-functional services like synchronous and asynchronous 
communication, concurrency, life cycle, activation, persistency, security, transaction, 
etc. From the transaction point of view, the container has to manage the code related to 
the transaction management in order to allow the developers to be concentrated on the 
business code. The delegation of the transaction management is configured via deploy- 
ment descriptors and the container interprets these descriptors in order to inject the code 
related to the manipulation of the transaction manager (TM). The different strategies 
used are identified under the term of transaction demarcation (TD) policies. 

* This work is partially funded by RNTL IMPACT and 1ST COACH projects. 

M. Endler and D. Schmidt (Eds.): Middleware 2003, LNCS 2672, pp. 305-^2^ 2003. 
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Nevertheless, every middleware implementation mentioned before and other imple- 
mentations like .NET from Microsoft 0! or OSGi from Open Services Gateway Initiative 
(OSGi) 0] are developing their own code for integrating transactions into containers. 
Moreover, this integration is not often isolated in the container code. It becomes also 
difficult to introduce new TD policies. And most of the time, containers are strongly 
linked to the programming interfaces (API) of a specific transactional monitor. For ex- 
ample, EJB containers work with the Java Transaction Service (ITS) (3]| while CCM 
uses the Object Transaction Service (OTS) 10. But many other transactional monitor 
specifications exist such as Web Services Transaction Services (WS-T) f21. Business 
Transaction Protocol (BTP) 0 or more specific ones like the Java Open Transaction 
Manager (JOTM) 0. 

The main contribution of this paper is to propose a component-based framework to 
deal with TD policies. This framework is independent both of the transaction manager it 
uses and of the component-oriented platform which uses it. Thus, this framework allows 
one to instantiate several configurations of TD policies with different platforms like EJB, 
CCM, OSGi, WebServices and several transactional monitors like JTS, OTS, WS-T, BTP, 
etc. This framework proposes an extensible abstraction of TD policies through the appli- 
cation of the Command Design Pattern The six standard policies defined in EJB and 

CCM are supported, but new ones could be designed and included into the framework 
also. This framework is implemented in the Java language, and has been experimented 
with the JOnAS J2EE application server ca using a JTS manager. This framework 
shows that no performance degradation is introduced by the refactoring process. This 
framework has also been successfully integrated into JOnAS and OpenCCM O plat- 
forms using an OTS manager. 

This paper presents the scope of transaction demarcation in Section |2 Section 0 
establishes the technical challenges. Next, in Section @] it introduces the Open Trans- 
action Demarcation Framework (OTDF) and its concepts. Then an example of Java 
implementation of the OTDF is used for illustrating the capabilities of the framework in 
Section 0 This implementation allows the experimentation of the framework in various 
situations validating some of its properties and they are presented in Section 0 From 
there it establishes the lessons of this work in SectionQand we conclude on perspectives 
in Section^ 

2 What Transaction Demarcation Is 

Transaction demarcation is a way for guaranteeing the transactional context of an invo- 
cation. Basically, the transaction policies evaluate if a method should be invoked under 
an active transaction or not. 

2.1 The Policies 

Standards like EJB and CCM define a set of six policies in order to cover most of the 
situations that could happen. These policies are described in Tabled The description of 
each policy is: 

Supports 

The Supports policy is used when a component’s operation is able to take transac- 
tions into consideration. If a transaction is activated by the client, it may be used by 
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Table 1. TD policies defined by CCM and EJB 



Demarcation Policy 


Client Transaction 


Container Transaction 


Supports 


- 


- 


Transaction 1 


Transaction 1 


Never 


- 


- 


Transaction 1 


RAISES(NEVER) 


Mandatory 


- 


RAISES(MANDATORY) 


Transaction 1 


Transaction 1 


Required 


- 


Transaction 2 


Transaction 1 


Transaction 1 


Not Supported 


- 


- 


Transaction 1 


- 


Requires New 


- 


Transaction 2 


Transaction 1 


Transaction 2 



the component’s operation. On the other hand, if no transaction is activated, the com- 
ponent’s operation will be able to execute the same processing without transactional 
behavior. 

Never 

The Never policy imposes that the selected operation should not be invoked under a 
transactional context. If the condition is not verified, an exception -specifying that 
the NEVER clause is not respected- is raised. Otherwise, the component’s operation 
is invoked. 

Mandatory 

The Mandatory policy imposes that an operation should be invoked under a trans- 
actional context. If the condition is checked then the operation is invoked else the 
MANDATORY exception is raised by the policy. 

Required 

The Required policy is used if an operation requires transactional features. If a 
transaction has already been activated, the policy propagates this transaction to the 
operation, else the policy begins a new transaction which would be committed after 
the invocation. 

Not Supported 

The Not Supported policy checks if a component’s operation needs features which 
could be conflicting with an activated transaction. If a transaction is active, the policy 
will suspend it for the execution of the method and resume it after. 

Requires New 

Finally, the Requires New policy presents the need for a local transaction for the 
method. If a transaction is already active, the policy suspends it before beginning a 
new one. This new transaction is committed just after the execution of the method 
and the suspended transaction is resumed. 



2.2 The Domains 

Looking at the TD policies, another organization of these policies could be defined, 
providing a more structured representation. The goal is to observe each policy for de- 
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Demarcation 




Fig. 1. An Organization of the TD Policies 

termining affinities between them. Thanks to this observation, we define the concept of 
domain. A domain represents the realizable aclions of a policy. For example, the Never 
and Mandatory policies are only consulting the state of the transaction manager. The 
Required and Requires New policies uses the transaction manager in order to activate 
and validate transactions. Finally, the Not Supported and Requires New policies need to 
suspend and resume transactions during their execution. So a repartition of the policies 
can be obtained and is illustrated in Figure [I] 

One can notice that the Supports policy is not included inside a domain. The reason is 
that the Supports policy does not interact with any transactional monitor, by consequence 
no domain could be associated to this policy, while the Requires New policy is shared 
by the activation domain and the interruption domain. The Requires New policy requires 
interruption features for suspending and resuming a possible client transaction and it 
requires activation features for beginning and validating a container transaction. Each 
part of this organization defines a domain of inferaction with the transaction manager. 
The domain is both a restriction of the interaction with the transaction manager and a 
simplification of this interaction specialized in transaction demarcation. 

3 Challenges for Transaction Demarcation 

This section discusses the main challenges of the integration of transaction demarcation 
in component-oriented platforms. FigureElpresents the different challenges encountered 
when dealing with transaction demarcation. The first challenge is the factorization and 
the abstraction of the TD policies for addressing more component platforms. The second 
challenge is the specialization of the TD policies for a given transaction manager. Other 
technical challenges are more architectural ones and are concerned with organization 
and extensibility of the TD policies. The following sections detail each of these concerns. 

3.1 Transaction Demarcation Abstraction 

Most of the platforms define TD policies. The problem is thaf these policies are imple- 
mented inside the scope of a given platform. From a transversal point of view, this code 
is redundant and needs to be factored between platforms. 
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Fig. 2. The Challenges for Transaction Demarcation 



But who should address this factorization? It could not be realized by the platform 
because of the transversality. It could not be realized by the transactional monitor because 
each policy is designed for interacting with a specific transaction manager which could 
be different from one platform to another. 

So the abstraction of TD policies needs to be addressed by a third party which has to 
be platform independent as illustrated in Figure 0. This external entity would provide a 
set of TD policies compliant to the policies defined in the specification of each platform. 

3.2 Transaction Monitor Abstraction 

Each platform works with a given transactional monitor but is not able to work with 
other non-compliant transactional monitor. For example, platforms which are able to 
interact with both ITS and OTS transactional monitors are not prevalent. EJB platforms 
are working with ITS while CCM ones are working with OTS. But none are able to 
address more than one type of transactional monitor. 

In order to use transaction policies over multiple transaction managers, an abstraction 
of the transaction manager must be defined and specialized in component transactions 
as depicted on Figure 0 

3.3 Organization of TD Policies 

TD policies could be linked to one or more domains. The domain ensures the connec- 
tion between type of policies and transaction managers. But domains also introduce a 
classification of TD policies as mentioned in Section lT^ This classification needs to be 
open as the addition of new TD policies could imply the definition of new domains 
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Fig. 3. The OTDF Framework Representation 



The domain represents an abstraction of the demarcation as we define an abstraction 
of the transaction manager. This second level of abstraction allows the specialization 
and the simplification of the functionalities of the transaction manager for the context of 
transaction demarcation. Then, policies become easier to design because the technical 
part is managed by the domain. 

3.4 Integration of New TD Policies 

TD policies introduced by the CCM and EJB specifications are not covering all domains 
defined by transactional monitors. Indeed domains like sub-transactions or resources 
management are not introduced by existing specifications. An open structure must be 
provided in order to allow the integration of new policies C3- It means mechanisms for 
adding new policies and associated domains must be provided. 

4 Open Transaction Demarcation Framework 

Considering the previous technical challenges, we define the Open Transaction De- 
marcation Framework (OTDF). This framework provides a library of configurable TD 
policies. It addresses the problem of transaction demarcation over any transactional 
monitor and is usable from any component-oriented platform. 

4.1 Overview 

Figure 0 is a structured view of OTDF architecture. OTDF is divided into three parts 
which are the policies, the domains and the transaction manager wrappers. The policies 
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level considers the types of policies defined in platform specifications (EJB, CCM, 
etc). The transaction manager wrappers level groups the abstractions for the different 
models of transactional monitors (OTS, ITS, WS-T, etc). The domains level considers 
the interactions between a policy and a transaction manager. 

The framework is open in order to integrate new TD policies and to cover unexplored 
domains of transaction demarcation. It provides mechanisms and methods for facilitating 
this integration. 

From a technical point of view, the framework provides an object-oriented and a 
component-oriented vision of the TD policies. In the meantime the framework is inde- 
pendent of any programming languages as it is designed using the Unified Modeling 
Language (UML) tQ. 

4.2 Abstraction of Transactional Monitor 

The first technical challenge addressed in this section is the problem of the abstraction 
of the transactional monitor. Usually, containers strongly adhere to one transactional 
monitor. Sometimes, the implementations of transaction managers referenced could be 
changed if they implement the same interfaces. But this variability remains restricted to 
transaction manager implementations of a same specification (JTS, OTS or WS-T). 

In order to provide a better abstraction, the Wrapper Design Pattern (H| is used. 
According to the method, the abstract transaction manager is mapped to a specific im- 
plementation of a manager. 

The UML diagram of Figure^lillustrates the application of this design pattern to the 
transaction manager abstraction. 

Our objective is to define a set of transaction manager interfaces with different levels 
of complexity. Each transaction manager could not implement every potential func- 
tionalities addressable by transaction demarcation. For example, JTS monitors are not 
able to manage nested transactions. So the differences between the transaction manager 
abstractions need to be identified. By extension, the transaction manager abstraction 
interfaces would be able to take into account the future evolution of the transaction 
manager models iBi 

The approach for modeling levels of complexity is to define a set of feature interfaces. 
A feature represents a particular property of a transaction manager model. A feature is 
independent of any other feature. Figure|3|introduces features like configuration, control 
and interrogation. Because of the fine granularity of features, the interface of a transaction 
manager could be defined by composing features. 

The specialization of the interfaces specifies with a finest granularity the connection 
between the transaction manager abstraction and a domain. Sometimes, the domain 
requires more than one feature. But this set of features need to be associated to only one 
transaction manager. So we define the notion of scope for answering this problem. A 
scope is a composition of features which could be required by a domain. Scope interfaces 
are defined by an extension of the features. 

In addition, the combination of features allows also the reproduction of specific 
models like the Client/Server model of the Java Transaction API as depicted on Figure01 

When integrating a transaction model, only the elements introducing new function- 
alities need to be defined using the Feature paradigm. If a new domain is introduced with 
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Fig. 4. The Class Diagram of Transaction Manager Abstraction 



these features, the associated Scope need also to be defined. Other features and scopes 
are inherited from the framework and the transaction manager abstraction is defined by 
composing all the features and scopes required for the transaction model. 

4.3 Abstraction of Transaction Demarcation 

Another technical challenge is the abstraction of the TD policies. In a traditional way, 
containers implement TD policies using no particular methodology. Most of the time, 
they check the type of policies they have to activate and the associated treatments are 
integrated inside the container. 

So there are two objectives to reach. Firstly, the extraction of the TD policies from the 
container. Secondly, we need to burst the block of TD policies into a set of independent 
TD policies. The first objective is just an extraction of the code managing the transaction 
demarcation. The other one could be obtained using the Command Design Pattern [ffTH. 

The root interface RequestCallController introduced in Figure El is independent of 
the type of policy implemented. So any TD policy has simply to implement the root 
interface in order to be compliant with the framework. 

The interface RequestCallContext offers a generic structure for transmitting parame- 
ters to the policies. The lifespan of this interface follows the invocation of a component’s 
method. 
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Fig. 5. The Class Diagram of Transaction Demarcation Abstraction 



So the information about the associated method and its invocation are not localized 
with the policy but with the RequestCallContext. The consequences of this choice are that 
this information is defined just before the invocation of the component. And if policies 
do not contain information about the associated method, they could be shared between 
the containers. 

We define differenf fypes of policies which are linked fo a specific domain. These 
fypes of policies have the same name as the corresponding domains. So the child poli- 
cies would inherit from the properties defined in fhe parenf interface. The considered 
properties are the connections to the associated domain. 

Thanks to this abstraction, some added values are obtained: 
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- identification: Each TD treatment is associated to a TD policy, 

- adaptability: By selecting the TD policies to integrate inside the platform, 

- isolation: By addressing only the TD policy needed, and 

- factorization: The technical code is delegated to the domain. 



4.4 Integration of New TD Policies 

The structure of the framework defining independence between platforms and trans- 
actional monitors provides a lot of flexibility. A TD policy is composed of a policy 
and a transaction manager. Thanks to the different abstractions we define (transaction 
manager and policies), two solutions are possible. They are based on the definition of 
new transaction manager abstraction and new type of policies. Another solution uses the 
composition property for defining new policies using existing ones. 



Integration of a New Type of Transaction Manager: A solution for defining new TD 
policies is to integrate -using the abstraction- a new transaction manager abstractions 
like the BTP abstraction into the framework. As a consequence, all the policies of the 
framework are associated to the new transaction manager abstraction. A set of new 
TD policies for the BTP transaction model are obtained using the legacy policies and 
domains which would be connected to the BTP transaction manager abstraction. 



Definition of a New Policy: Another solution consists in defining a new type of policies. 
An example of this type of policy could be the Requires New Sub policy fTTII . This type 
of policy activates a nested transaction inside the scope of an active transaction. The 
definition of this new policy is based on the abstraction of TD policies. So the new policy 
has to be associated with the transaction manager which supports nested transactions. 
The result is a set of new TD policies for a new type of policy using the legacy transaction 
managers. 



Combining Existing TD Policies: Using the Requires New Sub policy mentioned be- 
fore, one could observe that the semantics are incomplete. Indeed the behavior of this 
policy has not been dehned if invoked under no transactional context. How could a new 
nested transaction be started if no top-level transaction is active? A solution is to say that 
before beginning the nested transaction, a top-level transaction has to be begun. Another 
solution is to force the client to invoke the method under a transactional context like it is 
defined in the Mandatory policy. Similar options could be considered also for the case 
of an invocation realized under a transactional context. 

Rather than implementing a policy for each solution which would not be in favor of 
our process of flexibility, we choose to introduce the notion of TD policy composition. 
Indeed the composition of the Required policy and the Requires New Sub policy answer 
the question mentioned before. The composition of the Mandatory policy and the Re- 
quires New Sub policy provides another solution. Another example is the composition 
of the Not Supported and the Required policies. This association simulates the Requires 
New policy. 
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This combination is realized using a coordinator which organizes the calls to the 
delegated policies. Next, if delegated policies are themselves a combination of policies, 
an organization representing a tree of policies could be extracted. So a hierarchy of 
policies could be defined inside the container. The interesting point is that a hierarchy 
defines a sef of branches and some of fhem could be preferred to others during the 
execution. 

An evolution of this hierarchy could define “Clever coordinators” in order to switch 
between the delegated branches or policies depending on a specific clause. The structure 
of the tree becomes dynamic and the policies executed are different according to the 
context of the invocation. The framework executes only the policies which are compliant 
to the execution context. 

We are not defining a new organization which could be conflicfing with the notion 
of domain. This hierarchy is only an organization of the policies execution. 

5 Java Open Transaction Demarcation Framework 

We choose to implement our framework with the Java language m essentially for 
experimental reasons. Many component-oriented platforms are implemented in Java 
(JOnASd, JBossIEl, OpenEJEEa, EJCCM|^, OpenCCMO, JEEEREEEI) 
and as well for transactional monitors (OpenORB TS|23l, Tyrex|23l, JOnAS TS lflTl . 
JOTMO). 

The multiplicity of implementations allows the experimentation of our framework 
with various platforms and transactional monitors for the validation of our proposal. 

In order to provide several implementations, the framework provides a separated 
view of interfaces (API) and implementations. 

5.1 Transaction Monitor Wrapper 

The abstraction of the transaction manager introduces a semantics which is particularly 
adapted for transaction demarcation. Eigure0illustrates how a transaction manager could 
be wrapped and how the semantics introduced by the interfaces is implicitly translated. 

Erom Figure 0 the UserTransaction interface inherits from the group of features 
dealing with activation properties. It also has to implement a configuration feature mate- 
rialized by the setJransactionJimeout method. These features are implemented through 
the UserTransaction interface which defines the features to implement in the scope of 
a ITS UserTransaction interface. So the Java abstraction of the transaction manager 
needs to be mapped with the transactional monitor used. In this example the wrapped 
functionalities of the transaction manager are the ITS ones. 

The originality of this abstraction comes from the definition of the features which 
will allow one to extend the abstractions if new transaction models and concepts are 
defined. 

5.2 Transaction Domain 

The second level of abstraction is the domain. It models a subset of the functionalities 
of the transaction manager. 
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public class JTSUserTransactionlmpl 
implements UserTransaction { 

protected javax. transaction. UserTransaction tm_ ; 

public void set_transaction_timeout (int seconds) { 

try { tm_. setTransactionTimeout (seconds) ; } catch (Exception ex) { ... } 

} 

public Status get_status() { 

try { return JTSStatus . j ts_to_status ( tm_. getStatus ( ) ) ; 

} catch (javax. transaction. SystemException ex) (...) 

} 

public void begin () { 

try { tm_. begin () ; } catch (Exception ex) (...) 

) 

public void commit () ( 

switch ( get_status ( ) ) ( 

case Status . STATUS_ACTIVE : 

try ( tm_. commit 0 ; ) catch (Exception ex) (...) 
break ; 

case Status . STATUS_MARKED_ROLLBACK : 
rollback ( ) ; 
break ; 

) 

} 

public void rollback () ( 

try ( tm_. rollback () ; ) catch (Exception ex) (...) 

} 

public void set_rollback_only ( ) ( 

try ( tm_.setRollbackOnly( ) ; ) catch (Exception ex) (...) 

} 

} 

Fig. 6. The ITS Transaction Manager Wrapper 



public class InterruptionDomainlmpl 
extends InterrogationDomainlmpl 
implements InterruptionDomain ( 
protected InterruptionScope is_ ; 

public void suspend (RequestCallContext ctx) ( 

try ( ctx.put_property ( "transaction_suspended" , is_. suspend ( ) ) ; 

) catch (SystemException ex) (...) 

} 

public void resume (RequestCallContext ctx) ( 

Transaction _tx = (Transaction) ctx. get_property ( " transaction_suspended" ) ; 
if (_tx != null) 

try ( is_. resume (_tx) ; ) catch (Exception ex) (...) 

) 

} 

Fig. 7. An Example of Demarcation Domain: The Interruption Domain 



Figure Q illustrates how to define a domain for abstracting a part of transaction 
demarcation. But the domain provides a simplification of the TD business code. So 
the domain has a RequestCallContext for storing properties related to the transaction 
manager. Concretely, the RequestCallContext is used for storing the instance of the 
transaction which is suspended during the invocation of the method. In the case of the 
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public class NotSupportedPolicylmpl 
extends AbstractInterruptionPolicy 
implements NotSupportedPolicy { 

public void preinvoke (RequestCallContext ctx) { 

if (id.get_status (ctx) == Status . STATUS_ACTIVE) 
id. suspend(ctx) ; 

} 

public void postinvoke (RequestCallContext ctx) { 
id. resume (ctx) ; 

} 

} 

Fig. 8. An Example of TD Policy: The Not Supported Policy 



InterruptionDomain, the domain requires a set of transaction features which are defined 
in the IntermptionScope interface of the transaction manager. 

So from the policy, the developer does not need to manage the propagation of the 
transaction between the pre Invoke and the postJnvoke methods. 

Different possibilities of evolution are possible from the definition of domain. We 
could define new domains based on the scopes defined by a transaction manager abstrac- 
tion, this domain would contain the use rules of the selected scope applied to transaction 
demarcation. But we could also modify the behavior of an existing domain by intro- 
ducing for example interactivity such as “commit/rollback choice” for the container 
transactions. The behavior of the TD policy is changed without modifying the content 
of the policy itself. 

5.3 Transaction Policy 

Until now, the structure of the framework has been defined and introduced without deal- 
ing with the type of policies. Figurej^presents the implementation of the Not Supported 
policy. 

FigurelS promotes that defining a TD policy is easier than before while being both 
platform and transactional monitor independent. Moreover, the behavior of a policy 
becomes easier to understand. One has just to read the code of the policy to understand 
what it is able to do and could notice that only three lines are necessary to define the 
policy. 

5.4 Platform Usage 

This section is an illustration of the integration of JOTDF in a platform which requires 
TD policies. Most of the time, platforms are not designed for working with JOTDF so 
an adaptation class for converting the formalisms need to be defined for adapting the 
framework to the platform. 

Figure 0 depicts the mechanism of interception which could be used for integrat- 
ing TD policies in a component platform. The component is defined by the Account 
interface and the Accountlmpl implementation class. The component platform generates 
the Accountinterceptor class which would delegate the incoming calls realized by the 
Account interface to its implementation. The interceptor calls also the TD policy through 
the DemarcationPolicy interface just before and after the delegation. 
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Fig. 9. Interception on a Container hosting Account Components 



6 Experimentations 

All the design patterns introduced in this paper provide lots of architectural properties. 
But what about performance? Does this framework introduce a huge overhead to the 
execution time? Is it really possible to use an EJB platform over an OTS transactional 
monitor? This section will answer to these questions giving valued results of JOTDF 
based on various experimentations realized with and without JOTDF. 

6.1 Context and Scenario 

For evaluating the framework, the computer used is based on an Intel Pentium4 2 GHz 
with 1024 MB of RAM (DEFT Optiflex GX 240). The operating system installed is a 
Finux Debian based on version 2.4. 19-686 of the Kernel. The experimentation is realized 
on a single computer in order to avoid the interferences generated by the network. 

From the software point of view, the Java Development Kit used is the JDK 1.4.1_01 
provided by Sun Microsystems. The platform used for the experimentation is an EJB 
platform working with a ITS transactional monitor. The platform and the transactional 
monitor are provided by version 2.5.3 of the JOnAS Application Server. 

The version of JOTDF used during the experimentation is a basic implementation 
where we choose to merge the domains and the transaction manager abstraction into one 
class. This choice illustrates that more or less flexibility could be applied to the frame- 
work. A single object is used, which groups the three main domains and the transaction 
manager abstraction. So each policy would be bound to this object and then will delegate 
the technical code to the transaction manager. 

As an application scenario, a simple example provided with the JOnAS platform is 
used. This example is a bank account simulation. It uses a container with transaction 
demarcation features. The bank account is the business component which is tested. 
A bench component is added and located with the business component on the same 
component server. 

When the bench component is invoked, it activates the business component. Next it 
produces 10 000 invocations on the bank account component under a transaction, and 
then it generates 10 000 invocations on the same business component but apart from any 
transaction. 
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Table 2. The Class Evaluation of JOTDF 





Transactio 
without JOTDF 


n Demarcation 
with JOTDF 


Classes 


X TD X Y TM 


X TD -1- Z D -1- Y TM 


Example 

(6 policies, 3 TM) 


6 TD X 3 TM 
= 18 classes 


6 TD -H 3 D 3 TM 
= 12 classes 


New TD 


Y classes 


1 class 


New TM 


X classes 


1 class 



Initially, the standard version of JOnAS is experimented. Next the experiment is 
started again using a version of JOnAS coupled to the version of JOTDF described in 
the previous section. 

The execution time of the 10 000 calls in each of the four situations is measured. As 
the business code is negligible, one can consider that the time of crossing of the container 
and the TD policy is measured. Moreover the difference of time is taken into account 
more than the absolute values of the measures. 

6.2 The Memory Evaluation 

Before applying the scenario, a static evaluation of the framework could be realized. It 
consists with measuring the number of classes and the size of source code used for the 
management of transaction demarcation. The study is presented in Table Q 

Observing TableQ much information could be extracted. The “Transaction Demarca- 
tion without JOTDF” term considers a basic implementation of transaction demarcation 
which could be the definition of a TD policy for each type of transaction manager (Y 
attribute) and each type of policy (X attribute), while the “Transaction Demarcation 
with JOTDF” term considers the detailed implementation presented in the paper. 

Regarding the size of the framework, a basic implementation would provide much 
more classes than JOTDF. Concerning the extensions of transaction demarcation, the 
integration of a new TD policy like the Requires New policy depends on the number of 
transaction managers in the basic implementation. In JOTDF, the integration of such a 
policy results in the definition of only one class. In the same way, the integration of a 
new transaction manager like the BTP transaction manager would introduce as much of 
the classes as policies in the basic implementation whereas only one class is required in 
JOTDF. So in JOTDF, the class evolution is linear whereas it would be exponential in a 
classic implementation. 

JOTDF introduces predictability of memory. Indeed JOTDF could share the TD 
policies between the components of a same component server. So independently of 
component count, JOTDF uses one instance of the framework. Actually the size of 
transaction manager depends much more of the number of containers using transaction 
demarcation features deployed on the server. 

6.3 The CPU Evaluation 

After the static evaluation, the dynamic evaluation of the framework could be realized. 
This section presents the results of the scenario execution. The results are presented in 
TableEl 
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Table 3. The Time Evaluation of JOTDF 



Policies 


JOnAS 


JOnAS & JOTDF 


Evolution 


Supports 


17,697 sec 


17,569 sec 


-0,72 % 


Not Supported 


18,324 sec 


18,302 sec 


-0,12% 


Required 


31,013 sec 


30,963 sec 


-0.16% 


Requires New 


42,869 sec 


42,832 sec 


-0,09 % 


Never 


91,869 sec 


90,940 sec 


-1,01 % 


Mandatory 


97,419 sec 


97,027 sec 


-0,40 % 




Average 


-0,42 % 



The results presented in Table 0 are explicit, the use of JOTDF does not introduce a 
higher cost than a handwritten version of TD policies. JOTDF improves the performances 
of transaction demarcation of the JOnAS platform. 

JOTDF also adds better predictability properties. Indeed the invocation does not 
depend on all TD policies anymore. According to the Command Design Pattern, only 
the cost of TD policy configured influences the cost of invocations. The more policies 
are used by the platform the better performances can be obtained regarding classical 
platforms. So the more policy implementation is following our framework the better is 
the platform performance. 

6.4 Example of Heterogeneity in Middleware: EJB over OTS 

Another experiment which has been undertaken is an illustration of the new properties 
obtained thanks to JOTDF. Indeed we try to use an OTS transactional monitor with an 
EJB platform. These entities are connected through JOTDF. 

Thanks to that properties, platforms are no more forced to work with a specific trans- 
actional monitor. Going further, heterogenous platforms could execute over a common 
transaction manager and even in the same transaction. 

7 Lessons 

This section will discuss several properties about the OTDF framework and its Java 
implementation JOTDF. Next the advantages and limits of this approach are described. 
The OTDF framework shows that we obtain; 

- Independence to language: OTDF is independent of the programming language. 
It uses no language specific technologies and the architecture could be implemented 
In any object-oriented programming language. 

- Independence to platforms: OTDF could be integrated by any platform requiring 
transaction demarcation. The container calls OTDF where transaction demarcation 
needs to be applied. 

- Independence to transactional monitors: OTDF could interact with any transac- 
tional monitor once its abstraction has been integrated to OTDF. Special abstractions 
are linked to a type of transactional monitors like ITS, OTS, WS-T or BTP. So dif- 
ferent implementations of a same type uses the same abstraction. 
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- Transaction demarcation abstraction: OTDF defines an abstraction of transac- 
tion demarcation which is sufficiently generic in order to be used by most of the 
existing platforms. Transaction demarcation introduced by OTDF is based on an 
encapsulation of the method invocation using pre-invocation and post-invocation 
pattern. 

- Modularity: The architecture of OTDF is well defined. It uses several types of 
modules (policies, domains, transaction managers) which could give several entities. 

- Extensibility: The structure of OTDF has been designed for extensibility. The new 
transaction manager could be considered and the same for the new TD policies 
even if they need to define specific domains. OTDF would support new models 
of transactional monitors thanks to the notion of features presented in the trans- 
action manager abstraction. Considering this architecture, it is easy to introduce 
new policies with the associated domains, scopes, features and transaction manager 
abstraction if needed. 

- Dynamic reconfigurability: OTDF models the connection between the components 
of the framework. It becomes easy to modify these bindings at runtime. 

- Adaptability: TD policies are independent entities. The platform could choose and 
configure the policies required by the specification and use a subset of the policies 
proposed by OTDF. 

- Component and Aspect: OTDF is component-oriented, its architecture is modeled 
using component model. Moreover components could be propagated through several 
models to the programming level. 

Aspects 121 are a way to treat the separation of concerns. So policies could be inte- 
grated in an aspect for adding transaction demarcation properties to an application 
which has not envisaged such a property during its development. 

- Validation and safety: The TD policies of OTDF are validated and reliable. The 
development of new middleware could lean on OTDF for transaction demarcation 
scope with the confidence of using reliable TD policies. The process of validation is 
facilitated by the decomposition of a TD policy in three elementary entities which 
are easier to test and are shared by the TD policies. 

The JOTDF implementation proves that one can obtain: 

- No CPU performance degradation: The benchmark realized shows that even if 
the performance is not a hard constraint when OTDF has been defined, one can 
obtain nevertheless interesting results. This is an illustration that architecture and 
performance are compatible. 

- CPU predictability: The Command Design Pattern provides better predictability 
and better scalability in terms of CPU computation. 

- Memory predictability: Sharing policies and factorizing the demarcation manage- 
ment minimize the memory cost of transaction demarcation. 



8 Conclusion and Perspectives 

This paper has presented a framework for addressing the problem of managing transac- 
tion demarcation over heterogenous transactional monitors. 
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It introduced several technical concerns which could be noticed when the problem 
of transaction demarcation is studied. The OTDF framework is an answer to these con- 
cerns and provides a long-term solution. OTDF provides an architecture based on the 
abstraction of technical code for keeping only the business code of the demarcation. The 
separation of concerns used by OTDF provides added values to the framework. Next, 
OTDF results in a Java implementation called JOTDF. This implementation is then used 
in several experiments which provide concluding results. 

From there, the work begun by OTDF opens three main perspectives. Considering the 
context of transaction demarcation, OTDF answers many of the actual concerns raised by 
the current platforms. But OTDF needs to be experimented on other platforms like JBoss, 
OSGi or EJCCM. OTDF should experiment new policies like the MandatoryNewSub [26J 
in order to validate its extensibility properties. OTDF gives a brief reply to problems 
of defining a framework for addressing the transactional deployment. The definition of 
deployment policies could be a track. Finally JOTDF would become a plugin of the 
JOTM project which targets to provide a framework for addressing all features related 
to transactions in distributed systems. 

Considering a more generic context, OTDF gives a template for the definition of 
policies for log, security, naming or trading services. Some of them are currently sup- 
ported by platforms specification like security policies. Other policies are not introduced 
by specifications but JOTDF could be a template for integrating new policies inside con- 
tainers. 

The other perspective is the integration of the policies with the platform. Differ- 
ent mechanisms could be considered like interception, Aspect-Oriented Programming 
(AOP) d or Meta-Object Protocol (MOP) d mechanisms. Another aspect of the 
integration is to widen the application of policies. Policies could extended to other con- 
texts other than method invocation. Indeed policies could be used for the bind/unbind, 
create/destroy and activate/passivate events of a component. 
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Abstract. We present an automated run-time optimisation framework that can 
improve the performance of distributed applications written using Java RMI whilst 
preserving its semantics. 

Java classes are modified at load-time in order to intercept RMI calls as they occur. 
RMI calls are not executed immediately, but are delayed for as long as possible. 
When a dependence forces execution of the delayed calls, the aggregated calls are 
sent over to the remote server to be executed in one step. This reduces network 
overhead and the quantity of data sent, since data can be shared between calls. 
The sequence of calls may be cached on the server side along with any known 
constants in order to speed up future calls. A remote server may also make RMI 
calls to another remote server on behalf of the client if necessary. 

Our results show that the techniques can speed up distributed programs signifi- 
cantly, especially when operating across slower networks. We also discuss some 
of the challenges involved in maintaining program semantics, and show how the 
approach can be used for more ambitious optimisations in the future. 



1 Introduction 

Frameworks for distributed programming such as the Common Object Resource Broker 
Architecture (CORE A) Ol and Java Remote Method Invocation (RMI) fT^ aim to pro- 
vide a location-transparent object-oriented programming model, but do not completely 
succeed since the cost of a remote call may be several orders of magnitude greater than 
a local call due to marshalling overheads and relatively slow network connections. This 
means that developers must explicitly code with performance in mind, leading to reduced 
productivity and increased program complexity. 

The usual approach to optimising distributed programs in general has been to op- 
timise the connection between the communicating hosts, fine-tuning the remote call 
mechanism and the underlying communication protocol to cut the overhead for each 
call to a minimum. Although this leads to a general speed-up, it does not help the per- 
formance of programs that are slow due to their structure (e.g. using many fine-grained 
methods instead of a few coarse-grained methods). Our approach towards solving this 
problem has been to consider all communicating nodes as part of one large program, 
rather than many disjoint ones. 

We delay the execution of remote calls on the client for as long as possible until a 
dependency on the delayed calls blocks further progress. At this point, the delayed calls 
are executed In one step, after which the blocked operation may proceed. By delaying 
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the execution of remote calls, we build up a knowledge of the context in which calls 
were made on the client. This enables us to find opportunities for optimisations between 
calls that would have been lost had the calls been executed immediately. 

1.1 Contributions 

- We present an optimisation tool which can improve performance of Java/RMI ap- 
plications by combining static analysis of application bytecode with run-time opti- 
misation of sequences of remote operations. This tool operates on unmodified Java 
RMI applications, and runs on a standard JVM. 

- By aggregating sequences of remote calls to the same server, the total number of 
message exchanges is reduced. By avoiding redundant parameter and result transfers, 
total amount of data transferred can also be reduced. When calls to different servers 
are aggregated together, results can be forwarded directly from one server to another, 
bypassing the client in some cases. 

- We show how run-time overheads can be reduced by caching execution plans at the 
servers. 

- We demonstrate the use of the tool using a number of examples. 

The framework presented here provides the basis for a programme of research aimed 
at extending aggressive optimisation techniques across distributed systems, and deploy- 
ing the results in large-scale industrial systems. We conclude with a discussion of the 
potential for the work, and the challenges that remain. 

1.2 Structure 

We begin in Section El with a discussion of related work. We then cover the runtime 
optimisation framework used to implement our optimisations at a high-level in Section 
0 We proceed to cover the optimisations performed in Section 0 and the challenges 
involved in maintaining the semantics of the original application in Section 0 We then 
present some performance results in Section^ and finish off with some suggestions for 
future work in Section 0and conclude in Section|Hl 

2 Related Work 

Most work on optimising RMI has concentrated on reducing the run-time overhead 
of each remote call by reducing the amount of work done per-call or by using more 
lightweight network protocols. Examples include the UKA serialisation work |TT|. 
KaRMI 111 31 . and R-UDP OJJ. Similar work has been done on CORBA by Gokhale 
and Schmidt m- 

Asynchronous RPC imTTsli aims to overlap client computation with communication 
and remote execution, replacing results with ‘promises’, which block the client only 
when actually used. 

A more ambitious approach is the concept of caching the state of a remote-object 
locally [Ifj]. This works well provided that most operations on cached objects are reads. 
However, a write operation incurs high penalties for all users of the cached object, since 
the client has to wait for invalidation of all copies of the object to finish before proceeding. 
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The first request for invalidated data will also incur an extra delay as the server fetches 
it from the client that performed the last update. 

A later implementation of remote-object caching Q implements the notion of re- 
duced objects where only a subset of the remote-object state is cached on the server. 
The subset that is cached depends on the properties of the invoked methods — e.g. if 
a called method only accesses immutable variables, then those variables can be cached 
on the client without needing to deal with consistency issues. 

Neither of these approaches to RMI optimisation conflict with our aggregation op- 
timisations, and although we have not done so ourselves, these optimisations could 
theoretically be combined. It may be argued that our optimisations are made redundant 
under certain circumstances (e.g. if the aggregated calls are cached locally). 

The concept of aggregating numerous small operations into a single larger operation 
is very old, and appears in numerous other contexts, especially in the hardware domain. In 
the context of RPC mechanisms, concepts such as stored procedures in database systems 
or commands in IBM’s San Francisco [S| project are also capable of aggregating calls, 
but these are explicit mechanisms. Implicit call aggregation is much rarer and harder 
to implement. One example would be the concept of batched futures O in the Thor 
database system. 

3 The Veneer Framework 

The RMI optimisations are based on top of Veneer, which is a generalised framework that 
we have developed for the purpose of easing the development of run-time optimisation 
techniques. This framework is written in standard Java, using the BCEL [5l| library for 
bytecode generation and the Soot M library for program analysis. Veneer is not tied 
to any particular JVM implementation, which is essential since it is likely be used in a 
heterogeneous environment. We refer to Veneer as a ‘virtual JVM’, since it behaves like 
a highly configurable Java virtual machine, without actually being one. 

The framework presents a simplified model of the Java run-time environment, work- 
ing with what appears to be a simple interpreter, called an executor. A basic executor is 
shown in Figure [fl which executes a method with no modifications whatsoever. 

When a method that we are interested in is called, control passes to our executor 
instead of the original method. The executor is initialised with an execution plan, which 
is essentially a control-flow graph of the method, with executable code-blocks forming 
the nodes. The executor sits in a loop which executes the current block, then sets the 
current block to the next block in line to be executed. 

The power of this framework lies in the fact that the plan is a first-order object that we 
can change while the executor is still running, effectively modifying the code that will 
be executed. The executor has full control over the process of method execution between 
blocks, such that we can perform operations such as jumping to arbitrary code-blocks, 
modifying local variables or timing operations if necessary. 

We minimise the interpretive overhead by delegating as much work as possible to 
the underlying JVM, and by making the code-blocks as coarse as possible. There is also 
an option to permit blocks to run continuously without returning to the executor, though 
certain block types will always force a return. 

The mapping of byte-code to code-blocks in the plan and the methods affected by 
our framework are determined by a plug-in policy class. The policy class also contains 
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public class BasicExecutor extends Executor{ 
public int execute ( ) throws Exception { 
while (block != null 

&& ! lockWasReleased ( ) ) { 
int next = -1; 

try { 

next = block. execute ( this) ; 
block = plan . getBlock (next ) ; 

} catch (ExecuteException e) { 

// Pass control to exception handler 
block = plan.getExceptionHandler (e) ; 

// Propagate exception if no handler 
if (block == null) 

throw e . getException ( ) ; 

locals [1] = e . getException 0 ; 

} 

} 



return next; 

} 

} 



Fig. 1. Structure of a basic executor 



numerous call-back methods that are invoked on certain events, such as the initial loading 
of a class. 

4 Optimisations 

In this section we detail the RMI optimisations that have been implemented. The exam- 
ples used to illustrate the optimisations are deliberately simplihed for clarity. 

4.1 Call Aggregation 

Delaying calls to form call aggregates is the core technique upon which this project is 
based. It is an important optimisation in its own right, and furthermore can also open up 
further optimisation opportunities. For example, consider the following code fragment: 



void m(RemoteObject r, int a) { 
int X = r . f ( a ) ; 
int y = r . g (x) ; 
int z = r.h(y); 

System. out. println(z) ; 

} 
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No call 
aggregation 

With call 
aggregation 



Fig. 2. Example of call aggregation 



This program fragment incurs three remote method calls, with six data transfers. 

However, for this example, we can do better: 

- Since all three calls are to the same remote object, they can be aggregated into a 
single large call, such that the number of times that call overhead is incurred is 
reduced to one (see FigureEll. 

- X is returned as the result of the call to f from the remote server, but is subsequently 
passed back to it during the next call. The same occurs with the variable y. If the 
values of x and y were retained by the remote object between remote method calls, 
then the number of communications could be reduced from six to four. 

- The variables x and y are unused by the client except as arguments to remote calls on 
the remote object from which they originated, x and y may therefore be considered 
as dead variables from the client’s point of view, and there is no need for their value 
to be passed back to the client at all, thereby further reducing the total number of 
remote transactions down to just two messages with payloads of size int. 



Client-Side Implementation. We have created a Veneer policy that only affects meth- 
ods that are statically determined to contain potentially remote method calls. Calls 
are deemed to be potentially remote if they are invoked via an interface, and have 
j ava . rmi . RemoteException or one of its super-classes on the throw list. A run- 
time check is later used to ensure that the potential remote call is actually remote. 
Note that it is not sufficient just to check that the receiver of the call implements 
j ava . rmi . Remote since the object could be invoked directly instead of via RMI, 
and some remote calls may be missed if we are supplied with a non-remote interface 
that is actually a remote object that implements a remote child of our interface. 

The client runs under the control of the Veneer framework using this policy. If the 
executor encounters a confirmed remofe call during the course of execution, then it places 
the call within a queue and proceeds to the next instruction. Sequences of adjacent calls 
to the same remote object are grouped together into remote plans. Remote plans also 
contain metadata regarding the calls, such as variable liveness and data dependencies. 
Calls to other remote objects will not force execution unless the target of the call is 
defined by a previous delayed call, leading fo a confrol dependency. However, even this 
condition is relaxed by server forwarding, detailed in Section E~2l 
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When a non-remote block is encountered with delayed calls remaining in the queue, 
a decision has to be made whether or not to force execution of the calls. In general, it is 
safe to execute the current block without forcing if there are no dependencies between the 
current instruction and the delayed operations. If dependencies exist or if it is impossible 
to tell, then we must force execution. 

We detect data dependencies by noting attempts to access data returned by RMI 
calls. Since the results of RMI calls are constructed by deserialising the data returned by 
the server, there can be no other references to the returned data except for the local that 
the result of the remote call was placed in. We therefore regard local code that accesses 
locals that should contain the results of RMI calls as being dependent on the delayed 
calls. 

This scheme is rather conservative, such that even simple assignments from one local 
variable to another can force the execution of the delayed plans. We hope to improve 
this in the future using improved static analysis. Also, it cannot detect indirect data 
dependencies — for example, if the RMI call modifies a remote database which the 
client proceeds to access using another API, then that access will go unnoticed. 

When executing local code in the presence of delayed remote calls, we must ensure 
that the variables used by the delayed calls are not overwritten or modified by the local 
code. This is done by making a copy of all locals supplied to the delayed calls that may 
be touched by the local code. 

On forcing execution, the queue of delayed remote plans is traversed, with plans 
being sent one-by-one, along with the set of data used by the plan, to the corresponding 
remote proxy on the server-side via standard RMI invocation to be executed. The proxy 
call may either return successfully or throw an exception. 

If the call returns successfully, then the variables defined by the plan that are still live 
are copied back into the locals set of the executing method. If an exception was thrown, 
then the executor goes through the normal process of finding a handler for the exception 
within the method, and propagating it up the call chain if one is not found. 

The same Veneer policy also runs a remote proxy server on startup, which first 
registers itself in a naming service via JNDI. The proxy keeps track of all remote objects 
present on the JVM by inserting a small callback into the constructors of all remote 
classes at load tim^U. 

Clients obtain handles to proxies using the standard naming services via JNDI. When 
a client first encounters a new remote stub, it broadcasts it to all known proxies. The 
proxy that handles the remote object denoted by the stub will identify itself. Remote 
plans containing calls on that stub will subsequently be sent to the identified proxy. The 
stub-to-proxy mapping is cached on the client for speed. 

Remote plans sent to the proxy are executed by an executor, which simply executes 
the calls one-by-one. The calls are made directly on the remote object rather than via 
another RMI invocation. However, care must be taken due to the semantic differences 
between local and RMI calls (see Section l^Tl . 

When finished, the proxy only sends the variables that are live in the client program 
at the point where execution was forced. The live set is calculated using the metadata 
supplied with the remote-calls. 

* This may lead to a potential security hole since this may occur before the remote object has 
been exported for remote access. 
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c) 



Fig. 3. Implementation of call forwarding: a) Arcs are placed between the calls to rl-r3 and r2-r3 
(due to data dependence) and rl-r2 (due to co-location), b) Current cluster is the call to rl — we 
append the call to r2 due to the rl-r2 arc, c) Current cluster is the call to r2 — we prepend the call 
to r3 due to the r2-r3 arc 



4.2 Server Forwarding 

Server forwarding takes advantage of the fact that servers typically reside on fast con- 
nections, whilst the client-server connection can often he orders of magnitude slower. 
Consider this sequence of calls: 

X = rl . f 0 ; 
y = r2 . f 0 ; 
z = r3 . f (x,y) ; 

The first two methods invoked on rl and r2 are returning objects that are subsequently 
used as arguments to a method on another remote object r3. In this situation, the client 
is acting as a router for messages between rl, r2 and r3. It would be better for rl and 
r2 to communicate with r3 directly, such that no constraints are set as to which path is 
taken between the two servers. Also, if x or y are dead, then they need not be returned 
to the client. 

Forwarding is also necessary for efficient aggregation of factory patterns, e.g. 

a = r . newObj ect ( ) ; 
b = a . f 0 ; 

Without forwarding in place, we would need to force after the call to newOb j ect 
because a is used as the receiver for the next remote call — without knowing the value 
of a, we would not where to send the remote plan, or what object to invoke f on. 



Implementation. Server forwarding is implemented on top of call aggregation in a pre- 
processing step just before execution on the remote proxies, by grouping remote plans 
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on differing remote objects together. When a remote proxy encounters a plan that is 
handled by another remote proxy, it will forward the plan onto that proxy automatically. 

At present, the remote plans are composed of straight-line sequences of remote calls 
to the same object bundled together. We will refer to these units as call clusters. We use 
the following heuristics to decide when to group clusters with differing destinations: 

- Plans that are delivered to the same remote proxy should be grouped together 

- Plans that are data dependent on one another should be grouped together 

We aim to achieve these goals whilst preserving the relative ordering of the calls. 
First, we build up a graph from the list of call clusters, with an arc between nodes that 
have a data-dependence or share a remote proxy. We then process the delayed-plan list 
in order, cluster-by-cluster. 

We start by checking if there is an arc from the current cluster to its immediate 
successor. If there is, then we append it to the current plan. If there is not, then we check 
for an arc between the parent of the current cluster and the successor, appending to the 
parent plan if there is. We repeat the process until the check either succeeds, or there are 
no more parents left to check. At that point, the process is repeated with the successor 
cluster as the current plan. This process repeats until we have processed all the clusters. 

When a remote plan B is appended to a remote plan A, a check is first made as to 
whether plan A is a call cluster. If it is, then a new plan is created and plans A and B 
inserted into it, in that order, as children, taking the place of the original plan A. If not, 
then B is inserted as the youngest sibling of A (i.e. B will be executed after anything 
already in A will be). The overall effect is that the plans form a multi-rooted tree structure, 
with call clusters appearing at the leaves. Plans that contain other plans are always sent 
to the handler of the oldest (i.e. first to be executed) sub-plan. 

The algorithm currently gives equal priority to arcs due to co-location and those 
due to data-dependencies. It is possible to prioritise one type of arc by processing all 
instances of that type first when traversing through the plan hierarchy, followed by the 
other type. 

We illustrate the process in Figure 0 using the previous example, assuming that rl 
and r2 are targeted at the same proxy server. 

4.3 Plan Caching 

These optimisations incur a substantial overhead due to factors such as: 

- Overhead of the Veneer runtime 

- Maintenance of dependence information for delayed calls 

- Pre-processing for server-forwarding 

- Transmission of remote plans and metadata 

We can reduce some overhead by caching plans on both server and client sides. 
Instead of building up remote plans by delaying calls as we encounter them, we replace 
the remote calls with the remote plans built up by delaying those calls previously. When 
the executor encounters these, it can simply place it directly onto the remote plan queue 
with minimal overhead. 
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for (int i = 0 ; i < 1000; i++) { 

r . f ( ) ; 

r . g ( ) ; 

if (i % 2 == 0) 

X = r . h ( ) ; 

else 

X = r.i(); 

System. out . println (x) ; 

} 

Fig. 4. Example of a loop that results in a different remote plan on every iteration 

We can only do this for adj acent clusters of remote calls rather than the merged remote 
plans because the pattern of remote calls might not occur next time. For example, consider 
Figure01 During the first iteration, rf, r.g and r.h will be aggregated, but it would not be 
valid to replace r.f with the aggregated call because the next iteration would result in r.f, 
r.g and ri being aggregated. Flowever, it is safe to replace r.f and r.g with the aggregate 
since these always occur together. 

We can also take advantage of the fact that the server has seen the plan before to 
implement a form of data compression. The server can keep a cached copy of the plans 
that it receives, returning an identifier associated with the cached plan to the client. The 
client from that point can simply use the identifier to refer to the plan, rather than sending 
the entire plan every time. 

Client-Side Implementation. On the client side, we maintain a list of newly constructed 
call clusters. After the plans are executed, the clusters are incorporated into the method 
plan, such that for each cluster, all paths leading to the first call in the cluster are re- 
routed to the cluster, and the successor of the cluster set to the successor of the last call 
in the cluster. The embedded remote clusters are delayed similarly to remote calls when 
encountered, though without the processing required to construct the plan. 

After a plan is executed, a list of cache IDs is returned by the server proxy. Cache 
IDs associated with call clusters are assigned directly to the embedded remote clusters. 
The cache IDs belonging to compound plans (plans consisting of clusters and other 
compound plans) are stored in a global cache, which associates a cache pattern with a 
cache ID. The cache pattern is generated by traversing the children plans of the current 
plan pre-order, adding the cache ID of the plans encountered as we progress. 

The cache IDs for all plans are stored as a hash-map from remote server to the cache 
ID for that server. In all plans, we retain a handle to the last remote server used and the 
cache ID associated with that server. If the plan is invoked again on the same server, we 
can re-use the cache ID and avoid a hash-map lookup. 

When the plans have been grouped and are about to be sent to the server, we attempt 
to send cache IDs in preference to the entire plan whenever possible using the following 
algorithm, starting at the root of the tree: 

- If the plan is an embedded cluster, we use the associated cache ID from the embedded 

cluster directly. 

• If the cache ID is found, then that is used in place of the plan 

• If there is no cache ID, then we must send the entire plan 
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- If the plan is compound, we: 

1 . Compute the cache pattern of the plan 

2. Lookup the cache ID in the global cache 

• If a cache ID is found, then it is used in place of the plan 

• If no cache ID is found, then we: 

1 . Repeat the algorithm for each child of the plan 

2. If there is a cache ID for the child, then use that in place of the child plan 

Server-Side Implementation. On the server side, the remote proxy maintains a cache of 
encountered plans, indexed by an integer identiher. If a remote plan containing uncached 
entities is executed, we cache the uncached items and return an array of cache IDs for 
the overall plan. Since the remote plan forms a tree structure known by both the server 
and client during the call, cache IDs are returned to the client as a flat array of integers 
by performing a pre-order traversal of the remote plan, returning the cache IDs as the 
nodes are encountered. The client uses this information to allocate the correct IDs to the 
correct clusters. 

5 Maintaining Semantics 

The optimisations may have changed some of the application semantics due to the 
difference between executing calls remotely and locally. In this section, we identify and 
suggest solutions to some of the problems that arise. 

5.1 Differences between Local and Remote Calls 

A local call and a remote call differ in the way that they pass objects as parameters. Local 
calls receive their parameters by reference, whereas remote calls receive them by copy. 
Consider the following code fragment, where r is a remote object: 

a = r . f (x) ; 
b = r . g ( X ) ; 

Since the arguments to the call are marshalled, using local reference semantics, this 
would be equivalent to: 

X' = X. clone { ) ; 

a = r. f (x' ) ; 

X' ' = X. clone ( ) ; 
b = r . g ( X ' ' ) ; 

Note that whatever/ does to x' is not propagated to x or x" , and similarly the effects 
of g on x" are not propagated to x. However, by aggregating calls, the original code is 
transformed to the equivalent of: 

X' = X . clone ( ) ; 
a = r . f (x' ) ; 
b = r . g ( X ' ) ; 
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Fig. 5. Effect of sharing under object marshalling — this sharing structure cannot be maintained 
by copying the parameters one at a time 



Now, although the effects of / and g on x' still do not affect x, the effect of / on 
x' will affect the functioning of g. It is therefore only safe to aggregate the two calls 
without copying the parameter if we can be sure that/ does not change the value of its 
parameter. 

An additional complication is the fact that marshalling preserves sharing between 
objects. For example, consider the following code: 

x.a = y; 
r . f (x, y) ; 
r .g (x, y) ; 

If we denote the arguments received by/ as x' and y' , and those received by g as x" 
and y”, then under conventional RMl, the following properties should hold: 





// 

X 


( 1 ) 


y'^ 


y” 


( 2 ) 


x' .a 


x” .a 


( 3 ) 


x' .a = 


y’ 


( 4 ) 


n 

X .a = 


y” 


( 5 ) 



This rules out copying the arguments separately, since the sharing relationship de- 
noted by equations E]and0would be broken. 

Copying Using Serialisation. An easy way to properly copy parameters to a method 
call is for the server to construct an array containing the variables needed for the next 
call, serialise it, immediately deserialise the byte-stream into a new array, and supply 
the new array to the call. 

Although this technique also incurs an extra cycle of serialisation and deserialisation, 
it is still somewhat more efficient than the simpler technique of using RMI calls locally 
on the server side since it avoids the overhead incurred by going through the stub and 
skeleton. 

Avoiding Argument Copying. An argument to a remote method call need not be copied 
if any of the following are true: 
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Fig. 6. The callback problem 



- The argument is immutable 

- All objects reachable via the argument are dead after the call 

- The method is guaranteed not to modify the argument 

We have currently implemented some simple checks for a subset of the first two con- 
ditions. We specifically check for common object types that are known to be immutable, 
such as instances of j ava . lang . String. 

We also introduce the notion of ‘flat-types’, which are types that do not contain any 
references. These include common types such as arrays of primitive types such as int. 
If only flat-types are used for the current and subsequent calls, then if an argument is 
dead and is not aliased by any other argument (which can be done simply by checking 
if any of the other arguments are equal to it), then we can safely avoid copying the 
argument. 

5.2 Call-Backs 

When using Java RMI, it is perfectly possible for a client to act as a remote server, and 
vice-versa. This creates the possibility for a call-back mechanism, where a call by the 
client to the server will result in the server calling the client. This can create consistency 
problems when delaying calls. 

Consider a scenario where the server s has managed to obtain a stub to a client c 
that also acts as a server (see Figure0. When c calls s . f (x) , s makes use of the stub 
to call the method c . r, which has the effect of modifying the object referenced locally 
on c by x. Since RMI calls are synchronous, if g (x) is subsequently called, the value 
of X should have been changed. 

This causes a problem when aggregating calls, since the value of x that is sent to the 
server and subsequently operated on by g will be that of the unchanged object. However, 
since the client c generally does not know how the server s is implemented, it cannot 
tell in advance if s will modify x via f or not. If we ignore the problem, then g will end 
up using the old value of x. 



A Possible Loophole. It could be argued that we could simply ignore the problem due to 
the Java memory model in the absence of explicit synchronisation. In the Java language 
specification the example in0is given: 
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class Simple { 

int a = 1 , b = 2 ; 

void to ( ) { a = 3 ; b = 4 ; } 

void fro ( ) { 

System. out .println ( "a= " + a + 

" , b=" + b) ; 

} 

} 

Fig. 7. Example to illustrate behaviour of threads accessing shared memory in the absence of 
synchronisation (from Java language specification) 



If to and fro are called from different threads, then a may equal 1 or 3 and b may 
equal 2 or 4 independently. This is true even if fro executes after to has finished, since 
there is no obligation for to to write its changes back into main memory immediately 
without the use of synchronisation. 

Since a callback must execute in a different thread from the original caller (since the 
caller is blocked by the unfinished RMI call), the effects of the callback might not be 
immediately noticeable by the caller, in theory. In practice this does not happen due to the 
implementation of RMI flushing the updates to main memory, but the RMI specification 
ca itself does not mandate this — in fact, it does not mention synchronisation issues 
at all. 



Proposed Solution. If we wish to ensure that the effects of callbacks are visible, then 
we can modify the existing protocol to do so. There are two main approaches to solving 
the problem — by update and by invalidation. 

In the update protocol, we need the client to detect when a callback has occurred. 
This can be done by associating a unique session ID that is associated with the remote 
plan. This session ID is carried along with the plan to the remote proxy, and to any 
subsequent remote calls that the proxy may make. Now, if the server calls the client 
remotely, the client will be able to detect that it is a callback since the session ID will be 
known to the client. If this happens, then the client sends an updated copy of the variables 
associated with the session ID to the server before returning from the remote call. The 
server should use the fresh copy of the variables after the current call is finished. 

If an invalidation protocol is used, then the server must inspect the methods being 
called. If a remote method may result in a callback, then the method is executed anyway, 
and an exception is thrown back to the client containing information regarding how 
far execution has progressed. The exception notifies the client of a potential callback 
situation, such that the client may resend the portion of the remote plan after the method 
that resulted in a callback, along with an up-to-date copy of the used variables. 

6 Experimental Evaluations 

We have tested our optimisations with two examples. The first example is a simple, 
synthetic benchmark to illustrate the potential of the optimisations. The second is an 
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example of a naively written program found in the wild that may benefit from our 
optimisations. 

The tests were performed using the Linux version of the Sun JDK version 1.4.1_01, 
across a Fast Ethernet network (ping time is 0.1 ms, measured bandwidth is 10.03 
MB/s) and over the Internet via a slow ADSL connection (ping time is 98 ms, measured 
bandwidth is 10.7 kB/s). The client machine in all tests was an Athlon XP 1800+ based 
PC. The server for the Ethernet test was a 650MHz Intel Pentium-Ill PC, whilst the 
server for the ADSL test was a dual-processor 700MHz Pentium-Ill PC. 

Eor each test, 3 trials of 1000 iterations were performed, and the mean taken as the 
result. 

6.1 Vector Arithmetic 

We have evaluated our framework using a simple synthetic benchmark in which the 
server object provides a single method takes two equal-sized arrays of type double, 
adds them together, and returns the resulting array. In order to test aggregation, the client 
application executes a sequence of remote calls of the form: 

tmpl = r.add(v0, vl); 
tmp2 = r. add (tmpl, v2 ) ; 
result = r.add(tmp2, v3 ) ; 

This benchmark enables us to easily observe the effect of our optimisation framework 
as we vary the size of the data, the number of calls aggregated and various parameters 
of the framework. 

We have tested a baseline configuration with no aggregation occurring, and configu- 
rations containing from 2-5 aggregated calls. For each configuration, we vary the vector 
size from 1 to 1024 doubles, doubling the vector size at every step. We test on both the 
Ethernet and ADSL connections. 

We show the results before and after applying the framework on the benchmark 
program. We have also provided results for a ‘hand-optimised’ version of the tests (where 
we provide manually aggregated methods on the server and make the client call these 
methods) for comparison purposes. 



Results. As can be seen in the results in Eigures |8(a)H9(e)| the optimisations generally 
result in an overall speedup whenever any aggregation occurs. The exceptions occur 
when an Ethernet connection is used, with two aggregated calls and argument size of 
less than 400 bytes. This is due to overhead. 

In the baseline case with no aggregation occurring, a slowdown will occur due to 
the same overhead being occurred but without any compensating speedup from call 
aggregation. This is easily observable in the Ethernet test, but is not evident in the 
ADSL test due to the overhead being orders of magnitude smaller compared to the 
communication times. 

If we compare the hand-optimised versus the automatically optimised results for 
the tests on the Ethernet network, there is a discrepancy of about 0.5 ms per call, 
which is mainly due to interpretive overhead from the Veneer virtual JVM and the 
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Table 1. Table of results for the aggregation optimisation applied to the MUD example 



Time taken to execute 


Without 


With 


Speedup 


look (ms) 


optimisation 


optimisation 




Ethernet 


5.4 


5.8 


0.93 


ADSL 


759.6 


164.9 


4.61 



call-delaying/plan-building mechanism. However, this overhead remains constant, and 
is therefore all but invisible when operating across the Internet via ADSL, since it has 
much greater latencies and is subject to variations that could easily eclipse the 0.5 ms 
overhead. 

6.2 The MUD Example 

The MUD (Multi-User Domain) example [fj is a more realistic example that contains 
call aggregation possibilities. The main candidate for optimisation occurs in the look 
method of the MudClient class (shown in Figure ITnl. which retrieves a description of 
the room and its contents. 

This benchmark has 7 aggregated calls with a modest payload — around 1 00 bytes of 
textual information in total. We have written a test harness that calls this routine repeat- 
edly, recording the average time per call. Caching and server-side argument duplication 
have been enabled. 



Results. As can be seen in Tabled the MUD example shows a slight slowdown when 
operating with an Ethernet network, but a large speedup with operating over the Internet. 

The speedup is lower than what we might expect from the vectors benchmark with 
a similar number of aggregated calls. This is partly because there is very little vari- 
able sharing occurring between calls — the sole instance is that between getServer 
and getMudName, where the result of getServer is used as a receiver for the 
getMudName method, and is then discarded without ever reaching the client. This 
is in contrast to the vectors example, where each call uses the result of its predecessor. 

We show a breakdown of the time taken to execute the look method in Tabled As can 
be seen, the majority of the time in both cases is spent in client-server communication. 
However, on the Ethernet network, the additional overheads on the client and server 
side are responsible for about a third of the overall time, while the proportion of time 
due to overheads is insignificant by comparison when using ADSL (since the overhead 
remains constant while the communication times have increased). If we could minimise 
the overheads, then we could achieve as much as a 50% speedup when operating on an 
Ethernet network. 

7 Future Work 

Some ideas we have for enhancing the RMI optimisation further are: 

- By aggregating calls, we effectively build up knowledge regarding a small portion 
of the client. This knowledge may enable one to perform some inter-procedural 
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(a) No aggregation 




(b) Two calls aggregated 



(c) Three calls aggregated 





(d) Four calls aggregated 



(e) Five calls aggregated 



Fig. 8. Results for the vector arithmetic example running on a Fast Ethernet network with varying 
levels of call aggregation 
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(a) No aggregation 





(b) Two calls aggregated 



(c) Three calls aggregated 





(d) Four calls aggregated 



(e) Five calls aggregated 



Fig. 9. Results for the vector arithmetic example running over the Internet via a slow ADSL 
connection with varying levels of call aggregation 
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String mudname = p . getServer ( ) . getMudName ( ) ; 

String placename = p . getPlaceName ( ) ; 

String description = p . getDescription ( ) ; 

Vector things = p . getThings ( ) ; 

Vector names = p . getNames ( ) ; 

Vector exits = p.getExits ( ) ; 

Fig. 10. Code for the look method of the MUD example 

Table 2. Table showing a percentage breakdown of the time spent executing 1000 iterations of the 
look method in the MUD example 



Factor 


Ethernet 

(%) 


ADSL 

(%) 


Remote methods 


0.62 


0.06 


Uncached RMI communication 


0.78 


0.35 


Cached RMI communication 


60.51 


97.92 


Client-side overhead 


20.60 


0.91 


Server-side overhead 


15.21 


0.61 


Argument copying overhead 


2.29 


0.15 



optimisations that are valid for that sequence of calls only by inlining the calls on 
the server side. The caching facility could serve to cache the optimised code along 
with the plan. 

- As mentioned in .Section l4TI the mechanism to detect data-dependencies triggers 
too easily. We intend to strengthen this with the aid of escape analysis d, such 
that copying the return value of RMI calls into other data structures does not trigger 
a force unless that structure is visible from outside the current thread of execution. 

- At present, loops are effectively unrolled as a remote plan is built up. It may be 
possible to export the entire loop structure to the server in order to decrease the size 
of the remote plan. 

- Instead of considering simple ‘flat- types’ to decide when to avoid copying argu- 
ments, we can extend the ideas to fully-fledged balloon-types H) to allow an arbitrary 
level of type-nesting, provided there are no external references. 



8 Conclusion 

This paper presents an attempt to extend the scope of run-time optimisation to distributed 
systems. Conventional optimising compilers, and optimising virtual machines, focus on 
each node in a system individually. This work explores optimisations which span the 
nodes of a distributed system. This raises many issues — including security, the potential 
for failure, and run-time binding of clients to servers. 

We have presented a prototype tool which optimises Java RMI applications. The 
tool is based on a powerful framework, essentially a ‘virtual’ JVM, which allows the 
run-time system to re-order blocks of application code subject to data dependence meta- 
data generated by static analysis. We use this to implement two optimisations of RMI 
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applications: call aggregation, and call forwarding. These, in turn, lead to further opti- 
misations, such as eliminating data transfer across the network for data passed between 
aggregated calls. 

We present performance results for simple examples which demonstrate the perfor- 
mance potential for these optimisations. We also show preliminary results for a more 
substantial application, which demonstrate that optimisation opportunities do arise in 
real systems. 

Our prototype implementation is based on a very powerful experimental framework, 
and this incurs some run-time overheads which we hope to reduce in time. There is 
enormous scope for more powerful analysis and more ambitious optimisations. 
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Abstract. JBoss is an extensible, reflective, and dynamically reconfig- 
urable Java application server. It includes a set of components that im- 
plement the J2EE specification, but its scope goes well beyond J2EE. 
JBoss is open-ended middleware, in the sense that users can extend mid- 
dleware services by dynamically deploying new components into a run- 
ning server. We believe that no other application server currently offers 
such a degree of extensibility. This paper focuses on two major architec- 
tural parts of JBoss; its middleware component model, based on the JMX 
model, and its meta-level architecture for generalized EJBs. The former 
requires a novel class loading model, which JBoss implements. The latter 
includes a powerful and flexible remote method invocation model, based 
on dynamic proxies, and relies on systematic usage of interceptors as 
aspect-oriented programming artifacts. 



1 Introduction 

Application servers are middleware platforms for development and deployment 
of component-based software. The application server offers an environment in 
which users can deploy application components — software components, devel- 
oped either by the users themselves or by third-party providers, that correspond 
to server-side parts of distributed applications. Most application servers imple- 
ment one of the industry standards currently adopted for server-side application 
components: Java 2 Enterprise Edition (J2EE), .NET, and the CORBA Com- 
ponent Model. Each of these standards defines a component model suitable for 
a class of application component^. 

There is no reason, however, to employ component-based techniques on user 
applications only. Researchers have presented compelling arguments for also ex- 
ploiting these techniques within the middleware platform lani- We claim that 
application servers themselves can (and should) be built in a component-based 
way, out of dynamically deployable components that provide middleware ser- 
vices to application components. On such a server, extensible and dynamically 

^ J2EE actually encompasses two application component models: Servlets/JSP, for 
web components used by HTTP clients, and Enterprise JavaBeans (EJB), for busi- 
ness components used either by RMI clients or by local clients. 
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reconfigurable, two general kinds of components can be deployed: middleware 
components and application components. In this approach, most of the “appli- 
cation server functionality” is actually realized by a set of middleware compo- 
nents deployed on a minimal server. Due to the requirement differences between 
middleware components and application components, multiple component mod- 
els are likely to coexist in a component-based application server: a model for 
middleware components, plus one or more models for application components. 

This paper discusses the design and implementation of JBoss, the extensible, 
reflective, and dynamically reconfigurable Java application server that pioneered 
the approach we have just outlined. The JBoss project is at the confluence of 
research areas such as component-based software development j28j . reflective 
middleware HZ!, and aspect-oriented programming |S|, all of them currently 
targeted by intense activity. It produced an open-source server whose download 
statistics pni since January 2002 have been above 100,000 per month, and have 
exceeded 200,000 downloads in peak months. The JBoss server includes a set 
of middleware components that implement the J2EE specification m, but its 
scope goes well beyond J2EE. JBoss is open-ended middleware, in the sense that 
users can extend middleware services by dynamically deploying new components 
into a running server. To the best of our knowledge, no other application server 
offers this degree of extensibility. 

1.1 The Foundation 

An emerging standard, the Java Management Extensions (JMX) specifica- 
tion, provides the foundation for JBoss middleware components. JMX defines 
an architecture for dynamic management of resources (applications, systems, or 
network devices) distributed across a network. 

In JMX, as in other management architectures, resources must be instru- 
mented to become manageable. One instruments a resource by associating one 
or more management components with the resource. Dynamic management I2III 
means that one must be able to dynamically load, unload, and evolve these com- 
ponents, without stopping the applications, systems, or devices they instrument. 
These key requirements for a dynamic management architecture have similar 
counterparts in the more general held of adaptive middleware. 

JMX was chosen as the basis of the JBoss component model for the follow- 
ing reasons: (i) it provides a lightweight environment in which components — as 
well as their class definitions — can be dynamically loaded and updated, {ii) it 
supports component introspection and component adaptation, {in) it decouples 
components from their clients, allowing components to adapt, and their inter- 
faces to evolve, while their clients are active, {iv) it can be used as a realization of 
the microkernel architectural pattern j2], to provide a minimal kernel that serves 
as a software bus for extensions, possibly developed by independent parties, and 
(?;) its usage makes JBoss manageable through JMX-compliant applications. 

1.2 The Building 

On top of JMX, JBoss introduces its own model for middleware components, 
centered on the concept of service component. The JBoss service component 
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model extends and refines the JMX model to address some issues beyond the 
scope of JMX: service lifecycle, dependencies between services, deployment and 
redeployment of services, dynamic configuration and reconfiguration of services, 
and component packaging. 

Nearly all the “application server functionality” of JBoss is modularly pro- 
vided by service components plugged into a JMX-based “server spine” . Service 
components implement every key feature of J2EE: naming service, transaction 
management, security service, servlet/JSP support, EJB support, asynchronous 
messaging, database connection pooling, and HOP support. They also imple- 
ment important features not specified by J2EE, like clustering and fail-over. 

Rather than attempting to present each of these subsystems, this paper fo- 
cuses on the EJB subsystem, which we consider a particularly interesting use 
case for service components. JBoss supports a generalization of the EJB model 
by using service components as meta components. Its meta-level architecture 
for generalized EJBs is built upon four kinds of elements: invokers, containers, 
dynamic proxies, and interceptors. Invokers are service components that pro- 
vide a general remote method invocation service over a variety of protocols. 
Containers are service components that enhance application component classes 
with predefined and packaged sets of aspect requirements. They provide server- 
side join points for aspects |TC15] that crosscut the central concerns of multiple 
EJB components. Dynamic proxies^ used as client stubs, provide similar join 
points at the client side. Interceptors implement crosscutting aspects at both 
sides. Containers, proxies, and interceptors are neither created nor manipulated 
by initiatives of the server spine, but by actions of an EJB deployer, which is a 
service component itself. In other words, EJB support is pluggable. 

1.3 Organization of This Paper 

The next section reviews the elements of the JMX architecture that are essential 
to the understanding of the JBoss service component model. Section 0 presents 
service components; Sect. 0 describes the meta-level architecture through which 
JBoss supports generalized EJB components; Sect. 0 summarizes the history of 
the JBoss project; Sect. Eldiscusses ongoing and future work; Sect. Q examines 
related work; and Sect, [^presents our concluding remarks. 

2 JMX Foundation 

The JMX architecture is shown in Fig. 0 It consists of three levels: the instru- 
mentation level, the agent level, and the distributed services level. 

• The instrumentation level defines how to instrument resources so that they 
can be monitored and manipulated by (possibly remote) management appli- 
cations. The instrumentation of a given resource is provided by one or more 
managed beans {MBeans), Java objects that conform to certain conventions 
and expose a management interface to their clients. 
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• The agent level defines an agent that manages the set of instrumented re- 
sources within a Java virtual machine, in behalf of (possibly remote) man- 
agement applications. The JMX agent consists of an in-process server, the 
MBean server^ plus a standardized set of agent services: dynamic class load- 
ing, monitoring, timer service, and relation service. Agent services are imple- 
mented as MBeans; this makes them manageable through the MBean server, 
like user resources. 

• The distributed services level specifies how management applications interact 
with remote JMX agents and how agent-to-agent communication takes place. 
It consists of connectors and protocol adaptors, implemented as MBeans. 
This level is not fully defined at the present phase of the JMX specification 
process. For information on connectors and protocol adaptors, see m- 

Together, the instrumentation and agent levels define an in-process com- 
ponent model. The MBean server provides a registry for JMX components 
(MBeans) and mediates any accesses to their management interfaces. At reg- 
istration time, each MBean is assigned an object name that must be unique in 
the context of the MBean server. In-process clients use object names (rather 
than Java references) to refer to MBeans. To invoke a management operatior0 
on an MBean, a local client (typically another MBean) uses the object name of 
the target MBean. It passes the object name as the first argument in a call to 
the MBean server’s invoke method, whose declaratioi0 is 

Object invokeCObjectName targetName, 

String operationName , 

Object [] params , 

String [] signature); 

^ Management operations are operations that belong to the MBean’s management 
interface. 

® For clarity, we have omitted any throws clauses from the method declarations 
presented in this paper. 
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Fig. 2. Method invocation on a dynamic MBean 



The MBean server looks up the object name in its registry and forwards the 
invocation to the target MBean. Figure |2| illustrates this process for a target 
MBean with a method quite similar to the MBean server’s invoke method. As 
we will see shortly, this is the case of a dynamic MBean. 

The MBean server introduces a level of indirection that decouples MBeans 
from their clients. In-process clients of an MBean do not need direct Java ref- 
erences to it. Moreover, clients need no information on the MBean’s Java class, 
nor do they need information (not even at runtime) on the Java interfaces the 
MBean implements. All they need is the MBean’s object name, plus knowledge 
(possibly obtained at runtime) of its management interface. (We have not yet 
discussed what would be the management interface of an MBean, but the preced- 
ing assertions imply that it does not necessarily correspond to a Java interface.) 
This very simple arrangement favors adaptation: the absence of references to an 
MBean scattered across its clients facilitates the replacement of that MBean; 
the absence of client knowledge about its class and its Java interfaces enables 
dynamic changes both to the implementation and to the management interface 
of the MBean. 

The management interface of an MBean consists of four parts: (?) manage- 
ment attributes, whose values are accessible to clients through the MBean server; 
(ii) management operations, which clients can invoke through the MBean server; 
(Hi) notifications emitted by the MBean and delivered to registered listeners; 
(iv) constructors, defined by the MBean’s Java class. 



2.1 Dynamic MBeans and Standard MBeans 

JMX supports two kinds of MBeans 0 which differ on how they expose to the 
MBean server their management attributes and their management operations. 

The JMX specification uses the expression “types of MBeans” . We prefer “kinds of 
MBeans” , to avoid confusion with Java types. 
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interface DynamicMBean { 

Object get Attribute (String attrName) ; 

AttributeList getAttributes (String [] attrNames) ; 
void setAttribute (Attribute attr) ; 

AttributeList setAttributes (AttributeList attrs) ; 

Object invoke (String opName, Object[] params, String[] signature); 
MBeanInfo getMBeanInfoO ; 



Fig. 3. The DynamicMBean interface 



One kind of MBean (the so-called dynamic kind) implements a predefined Java 
interface, regardless of its management interface, and relies on metadata to spec- 
ify its management interface. The other kind (the so-called standard kind) im- 
plements a Java interface defined after — and determined by — the MBean’s 
management interface. The kind of an MBean is an implementation detail hidden 
from clients, which access both kinds of MBeans exactly in the same way. 



Dynamic MBeans. By implementing the interface shown in Fig. 0 a dynamic 
MBean provides generic methods for attribute access and operation invocation. 

The method getMBeanInfoO returns a self-description of the MBean. The 
metadata class MBeanInfo supports MBean introspection, i.e., from an MBeanInfo 
instance one can obtain complete information about the management interface 
of the MBean described by that instance: attribute names and types, operation 
names and signatures, notification types, Java class name, and Java construc- 
tor signatures. The management attributes and operations supported by a dy- 
namic MBean do not necessarily correspond to Java fields and methods, nor 
do they need to be associated with methods of some particular Java interface 
implemented by that MBean. They are specified solely by the dynamic MBean’s 
self-description. 

Standard MBeans. A standard MBean exposes its management attributes and 
operations by implementing a Java interface named after the MBean’s Java class, 
with the suffix MBean. This interface follows JavaBean-like rules to represent 
those attributes and operations: it must have a get method for each readable 
attribute, a set method for each writable attribute, and an additional method 
for each operation. 

As an example, a standard MBean of class Foo must implement a Java in- 
terface named FooMBean., whose definition is determined by the MBean’s man- 
agement interface. Suppose the management interface has one attribute and 
one operation: an integer-valued read/write attribute, whose name is "Count", 
and an operation named "doSomething", which receives a long parameter and 
returns a double value. Then FooMBeain must be the following Java interface: 
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interface MBeanServer {. 

Objectinstance registerMBean(Object object, ObjectName name); 
void unregisterMBean (ObjectName name); 

Object getAttributeCObjectName name. String attrName) ; 
AttributeList getAttributes (ObjectName name, String[] attrNames) ; 
void set Attribute (ObjectName name. Attribute attr) ; 

AttributeList setAttributes (ObjectName name, AttributeList attrs) ; 
Object invoke (ObjectName name. String opName, 

Object [] params, String[] signature); 

MBeanInfo getMBeanInfo (ObjectName name); 

} 



Fig. 4. The MBeanServer interface 



interface FooMBean {. 
int getCountO; 
void setCount(int value); 
double doSomethingdong param) ; 

} 



Why Two Kinds of MBeans? Standard MBeans are easier to implement, 
because they relieve their writers from the task of building metadata instances to 
describe management interfaces. On the other hand, dynamic MBeans are more 
flexible, as the definitions of their management interfaces can be postponed until 
runtime. Both kinds of MBeans support some form of evolution of management 
interfaces. In the case of a standard MBean, however, evolution requires object 
replacement: one must bind to the MBean’s object name an instance of another 
Java class. Dynamic MBeans support evolution without object replacement. 



2.2 The MBean Server 

The MBeanServer interface appears in Fig. ^ The first two methods shown 
are a manifestation of the MBean server’s role as a registry for MBeans. The 
remaining ones form a group that parallels the interface DynamiicMBean; each 
of them receives as its first parameter an ObjectName that specifies the target 
MBean. For brevity, we have omitted several methods, including the ones for 
MBean creation and those related with JMX notifications. 

Clients access MBeans through the MBean server, using its DynamicMBecUi- 
like methods. The server’s getMBeanInfo method returns metadata that de- 
scribes the management interface of the target MBean, regardless of kind. Its 
return value is either a dynamic MBean’s self-description or an MBeanInfo in- 
stance constructed by the server, most likely at MBean registration time. In 
the latter case, the MBeanInfo instance contains information obtained through 
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Java introspection on the ClassNameKBean. interface implemented by a standard 
MBean whose class is ClassName . 

The methods for attribute access and operation invocation act differently 
depending on the kind of the target MBean. If the target is a dynamic MBean, the 
MBean server simply forwards the invocation to the target MBean through the 
corresponding method of the DynamicMBecin interface. If the target is a standard 
MBean, the MBean server converts the invocation into a suitable call to the 
target’s ClassNameW,ean interface. As an example, the invocation 

mbeanServer. get Attribute (targetName, "Count") ; 
would be converted into the invocation 

targetMBean. getCount () ; 

Different MBean server implementations may employ different approaches to 
do such conversions. The simplest approach uses the Java reflection API; in this 
case the getCount () invocation above would be performed as a reflective call 
to the ClassAlameMBean interface. The MBean server included in JBoss takes 
another approach: it avoids the extra cost of reflective calls by applying byte 
code generation techniques 0. At MBean registration time, the MBean server 
performs Java introspection on the ClassName¥Sea.n interface implemented by 
a standard MBean and generates the class of a suitable object adapter HH. 
The generated adapter implements the DynamicMBean interface and issues non- 
reflective calls to methods of the ClassAfameMBean interface. 

2.3 Reflection in JMX 

JMX can be regarded as a reflective architecture. The method getMBeanlnf o 
supports MBean introspection. Object replacement is a simple yet effective form 
of adaptation at the MBean level: clients refer to MBeans by object names, so 
the perceived behavior of any MBean can be changed by object replacement. 
Other forms of adaptation are possible for dynamic MBeans. The agent level 
includes a dynamic class loading service that facilitates object replacement; this 
service allows MBeans to be instantiated using new Java classes loaded from 
remote servers. 

3 Service Components 

JMX does not include mechanisms for managing dependencies between MBeans, 
nor does it define a concept of service lifecycle for MBeans. Packaging and de- 
ployment of components are also out of the scope of the JMX specification. 
JBoss addresses all these issues with the notions of service MBean and deploy- 
able MBean. Service MBeans (also called service components) are MBeans whose 
management interfaces include service lifecycle operations. Deployable MBeans 
(also called deployable services), a JBoss-specific extension to JMX, are service 
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MBeans packaged according to EJB-like conventions, in deployment units called 
service archives (SARs). A service archive contains class files for one or more 
deployable services, plus a service descriptor^ which conveys information needed 
at deployment time. 

3.1 Service Lifecycle 

A service component may be in the stopped state or in the active state. At each 
state transition, one of the following lifecycle operations is invoked on the service 
MBean: 

• create — invoked once on each service MBean, after the receiver was created 
and registered with the MBean server. This operation tells the receiver to 
complete its initialization and places it in the stopped state. 

• start — takes a service MBean from the stopped state to the active state. 
A start invocation tells the receiver to do whatever it needs to become fully 
operational. 

• stop — takes a service MBean from the active state to the stopped state. 
A stop invocation tells the receiver to undo any actions it took within the 
start operation. 

• destroy — tells the receiver to clean up its resources. This operation is 
invoked once on each service MBean, when the receiver is in the stopped 
state and is about to be unregistered from the MBean server. 

The lifecycle operations supported by a service component should be exposed 
in its management interface. A service MBean is not required to support all four 
lifecycle operations. For instance, a component with no resources that require 
clean up does not need a destroy operation in its management interface. The set 
of lifecycle operations in a component’s management interface indicates which 
service lifecycle events are relevant to the component. 

3.2 Service Descriptors 

Deployable MBeans are service MBeans packaged together with deployment in- 
formation. Every service archive includes a service descriptor, an XML file that 
contains an mbean element for each service component in that deployment unit. 
An mbean element specifies the following information: (z) Java class and ob- 
ject name of a deployable MBean, (ii) initial values for (some) management 
attributes of the MBean, and (Hi) dependencies from the MBean to other de- 
ployable MBeans. 

Figure 0 shows a service descriptor for a deployment unit with five deploy- 
able services. The XML attributes code and name are mandatory within mbean 
elements; they specify the MBean’s class and its object nam^ The nested 
attribute elements are optional; each such element defines the initial value 

® Strings such as " jboss : service=WebService" and " jboss : service=XidFactory" 
contain textual representations of JMX ObjectNames. 
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<server> 

<! — Web server for class loading — > 

<mbean code="org. jboss . web. WebService" 
name=" jboss : service=WebService"> 

<attribute name="Port ">8083</attribute> 

<attribute name="DownloadServerClasses">true</attribute> 
</mbean> 

<! — XID factory — > 

<mbean code="org. jboss . tm. XidFactory" 

name=" jboss : service=XidFactory"> 

<attribute name="Pad">true</attribute> 

</mbean> 

<! — Transaction manager — > 

<mbean code="org. jboss .tm. Transact ionManagerService" 
name=" jboss : service=TransactionManager "> 

<attribute name="TransactionTimeout">300</attribute> 
<depends opt ional-attr ibut e-name= " XidF act ory " > 
jboss : service=XidFactory</depends> 

</mbean> 

< ! — EJB deployer — > 

<mbean code="org. jboss . ejb.EJBDeployer" 

name=" jboss . ejb : service=EJBDeployer"> 

<attribute name="VerifyDeployments">true</attribute> 
<attribute name="ValidateDTDs">f alse</ attribute> 
<attribute name="Verif ierVerbose">true</attribute> 
<depends> jboss : service=TransactionManager</depends> 
<depends> jboss : service=WebService</depends> 

</mbean> 

<! — RMI/JRMP invoker — > 

<mbean code="org. jboss . invocation. jrmp . server . JRMPInvoker" 
name=" jboss : service=invoker ,type=jrmp"> 

<attribute name="RMIQbjectPort">4444</ attribute> 
<depends> jboss : service=TransactionManager</depends> 
</mbean> 

</ server> 



Fig. 5. Example of service descriptor file 



for a writable attribute in the management interface of the MBean. The nested 
depends elements, also optional, specify dependencies from the enclosing MBean 
to the MBeans whose object names appear within those elements. The service 
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descriptor in Fig. 0 specifies dependencies from the transaction manager to the 
XID factory, from the EJB deployer to the web server, from the EJB deployer to 
the transaction manager, and from the RMI/JRMP invoker to the transaction 
manager. 

The optional XML attribute optional-attribute-name, which appears in 
one of the depends elements in Fig. 0 specifies the name of a writable attribute 
in the management interface of the enclosing MBean. This writable attribute 
will be set to the object name enclosed by the depends element. In other words, 
the element 

<depends optional-attribute-naine="Somej4t trJVame ">SomeObjName </depends> 
is equivalent to the elements 
<depends> SomeOb jName </ depends> 

<attribute B.ame=" SomeAttrName ">SomeDbjJVame </attribute> 



3.3 Dependency Management 

JBoss employs a variant of the component configurator pattern m to control the 
lifecycle of deployable services. Deployments of SAR files with service MBeans 
are handled by a SARDeployer, which also acts as a component configurator. A 
ServiceController plays the role of component repository, keeps track of the 
dependencies between deployable MBeans, and ensures that components with 
unsatisfied dependencies are disallowed to enter (or to remain in) the active state. 
The SARDeployer and the ServiceController collaborate to invoke lifecycle 
operations on deployable MBeans. They enforce the following protocol: 

• When the create operation is invoked on a deployable MBean, all deployable 
MBeans on which the receiver depends have also had their create operations 
invoked. Moreover, the receiver’s management attributes have already had 
their values set to the ones specified in the service descriptor. At this point 
the target MBean can check if required resources exist. It cannot yet use 
other deployable MBeans, which are not guaranteed to be operational until 
they have received start invocations. 

• When the start operation is invoked on a deployable MBean, all deployable 
MBeans on which the receiver depends have also had their start operations 
invoked. 

• When the stop operation is invoked on a deployable MBean, all deployable 
MBeans that depend on the receiver have also had their stop operations 
invoked. 

• When the destroy operation is invoked on a deployable MBean, all de- 
ployable MBeans that depend on the receiver have also had their destroy 
operations invoked. 

Deployment/undeployment events drive the lifecycle of deployable services. 
In response to these events, the ServiceController invokes (through the MBean 
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server) service lifecycle operations on deployable MBeans. It issues create in- 
vocations to ensure that all services on which a given service depends on are 
created before the service is created, it issues destroy invocations to ensure 
that all services that depend on a given service are destroyed before the service 
is destroyed, etc. 

A word on the intended usage of lifecycle operations on deployable MBeans: 
start and stop are expected to be lighter than create and destroy. One 
should think of create as the (re)configuration hook invoked when a component 
is (re)deployed, of destroy as the clean up hook called when a component is 
undeployed, and of stop/start as suspend/resume operations that are also 
performed at the very beginning of every undeployment (stop) or at the very 
end of every deployment (start). 



3.4 Deployment and Undeployment 

Deployable MBeans are not the only kind of deployable component that JBoss 
supports. Besides SARs with deployable MBeans, other types of deployment 
units are supported as well: plain JAR files with Java classes to be loaded into 
the server, resource archives (RARs) with resource adapter components, EJB- 
JARs with EJB components, web application archives (WARs) with servlet/ JSP 
components, and enterprise application archives (EARs) with multi-tier appli- 
cations. 

A MainDeployer handles all deployable units by delegating the actual de- 
ployment tasks to sub-deployers specific to the various kinds of components: 
SARDeployer, JARDeployer, EJBDeployer, etc. The set of sub-deployers (and 
hence the set of deployment units supported) is open-ended. Sub-deployers are 
service MBeans that register themselves with the MainDeployer, which is also a 
service MBean. The two most fundamental sub-deployers are the JARDeployer 
and the SARDeployer. The MainDeployer, the JARDeployer and the SARDe- 
ployer are not deployable components: they are created and activated directly 
by the JBoss boot method. All other sub-deployers are deployable MBeans. This 
means, for instance, that EJB support (the ability of deploying EJB components 
into the application server) and servlet/JSP support (the ability of deploying web 
components) are dynamically deployable features themselves. 

The MainDeployer ’s management interface corresponds to the Java inter- 
face partly shown in Fig. El The first three operations deal with sub-deployers: 
registration, unregistration, and listing. The following four operations deal with 
deployable units of any kind: deployment and undeployment of a unit specified 
by an URL, check for the presence of a given unit deployed into the server, and 
listing of all units deployed into the server. Any of the MainDeployer’s operations 
can be invoked from management clients such as the JBoss management console, 
which is accessible through a web browser, or from remote management appli- 
cations that access the MBean server through connectors. Moreover, the URL 
parameter expected by some operations may refer to a deployable unit located 
at some remote host. If a remote URL is passed to deploy operation, a remote 
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interface MainDeployerMBean extends ServiceMBean { 
void addDeployer (SubDeployer deployer) ; 
void removeDeployer (SubDeployer deployer); 
Collection listDeployers () ; 
void deploy (URL url) ; 
void undeploy (URL url) ; 
boolean isDeployed(URL url) ; 

Collection listDeployedO ; 



Fig. 6. Management interface of the MainDeployer 



unit will be downloaded to the application server host and then dynamically 
deployed into JBoss. 

Hot Deployment. Deployable components can be conveniently deployed into 
JBoss simply by dropping deployment units into a well-known directory. This 
feature is called hot deployment. A DeploymentScanner monitors the files in 
that directory and handles every deployment unit found. Not surprisingly, the 
DeploymentSccumer is a deployable MBean itself. A thread started by this 
MBean repeatedly scans the deployment directory and invokes the MainDeployer 
whenever it detects a change. The addition of a new file causes a deploy invoca- 
tion, the removal of an existing file causes an undeploy invocation, and a change 
to an existing file change causes a redeploy (undeploy followed by deploy) op- 
eration. 

Class Visibility. We say that a class is visible within a server either if the 
class is already loaded in the server’s virtual machine or if it is loadable through 
the class loading scheme used by the server. For instance, a class in the system 
classpath might not be loaded, but it is certainly visible. 

Unlike servers in which class visibility is statically provided by the system 
class loader, used to load classes once and for all, JBoss allows visible classes 
to vary over time. Hot deployment establishes a causal connection from the 
presence of deployment units in the deployment directory to the visibility, within 
the server, of the classes contained in those deployment unitfl If the contents of 
the deployment directory change, then the set of classes that are visible within 
the server will also change. Modifications to the deployment directory can cause 
a given (fully qualified) class name to be associated with different class types at 
different points in time. 

Recall that a Java class type is uniquely determined by the combination of a 
class loader and a fully qualified class name HS|. In response to changes in the 



The deployment directory is not the only factor that determines class visibility, 
which is affected by direct calls to the MainDeployer as well. 
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deployment directory, JBoss instantiates class loaders to dynamically define new 
class types, which may correspond to “new versions” of previously defined class 
types. 

3.5 Class Loading Issues 

A number of Java application servers support some form of dynamic deploy- 
ment for application components. They use variants of a class loading approach 
that could be called loader-per- deployment \2 \ fl 4) . A separate class loader, con- 
structed at deployment time and bound to a deployment unit, is assigned to each 
deployment^. This class loader, usually a java.net .URLClassLoader, loads class 
files from the deployment unit it is bound to. 

The loader-per-deployment scheme creates a separate namespace for each set 
of classes loaded from some deployment unit. Components loaded from different 
deployment units may contain classes with the same name, but these classes 
will be treated as different types by the Java virtual machine m- This ap- 
proach avoids class clashes between deployment units, but hinders interactions 
between separately deployed parts. Even though separate namespaces might be 
convenient for application components, we argue that they are ill-suited for the 
dynamically deployable parts of an extensible system such as JBoss. 



Problems with Hierarchical Loader-per-Deployment Approaches. In 

order to interact within a Java virtual machine, components need to share non- 
system classes. The class loader parent delegation modell implies that any set 
of interacting components must be loaded by a set of class loaders with a com- 
mon ancestor, which loads the collection of classes shared among all those com- 
ponents. Components that share non-system classes require a hierarchical de- 
ployment process, in which shared class files are somehow deployed before the 
components that will share them. Such a process would correspond to a “de- 
ployment tree” rooted at the set of shared class files. This approach, however, 
fosters replication of class files across deployment trees associated with indepen- 
dent (non-interacting) sets of components. Most importantly, experience with 
earlier versions of JBoss has shown us that hierarchical loader-per-deployment 
schemes are cumbersome in dynamic environments, specially in the presence of 
interactions between middleware components developed by different teams. 

If a set of components needs to share some non-system class C, then there 
are dependencies from the component that provides class C to all other compo- 
nents in the set. Component dependencies form a directed acyclic graph, which 
in general cannot be reduced to a deployment tree. Moreover, dependencies may 

^ This description applies to “simple” deployment units (EJB-JARs or WARs). In the 
case of a “composite” deployment unit (EAR) with multiple EJB and web modules, 
more than one class loader will be actually created. See M for details. 

® In this model IE], every class loader has a parent class loader. Whenever a class 
loader is asked to load a class, it first delegates the request to its parent. If the parent 
fails to load the class, then the class loader attempts to perform the task itself. 
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change over time, as components are updated. So even if a given set of compo- 
nents currently has a rooted tree as its dependency graph, nothing ensures that 
future updates to the components will not break the hierarchic structure of that 
graph. A non-hierarchical approach to class loading is needed to accommodate 
the general nature of component dependencies. 



The J2EE Solution. In spite of their shortcomings, loader-per-deployment 
schemes are used for application components, by application servers that forbid 
changes to the individual parts of an application. A component-based application 
(a complete set of interacting parts) must be deployed as a whole into such a 
system, so that its components can be loaded by the same class loader or by 
a suitable class loader hierarchy. Packing together parts that work together is 
still considered an acceptable rule for application scenarios; it is actually the 
standard J2EE practice. 

3.6 Unified Class Loaders 

JBoss employs a new class loader architecture that facilitates sharing of classes 
across deployment units. A collection of unified class loaders acts as a single 
class loader, which places into a single namespace all classes it loads. Rather 
than creating its own namespace, each unified class loader adds Class objects 
to a flat namespace shared among all unified class loaders. This is a significant 
departure from the hierarchical class loading model introduced in JDK 1. 

Instances of Unif iedClassLoader , a subclass of j ava . net . URLClassLoader , 
are registered with a Unif iedLoaderRepository MBean. This collection of class 
loaders behaves like a special kind of java.net .URLClassLoader that allows its 
array of URLs to be updated at any timfF^. To add an URL, create a new 
Unif iedClassLoader for the URL, and register the class loader with the repos- 
itory. To remove an URL, remove the corresponding Unif iedClassLoader from 
the repository. To load classes, use any of the Unif iedClassLoaders in the 
repository. They are all equivalent and share a single namespace. 



Conceptual Description. The class loading strategy is conceptually very sim- 
ple. The unified loader repository maintains loaded classes in a cache imple- 
mented by two hash maps: one that maps class names into Class objects, and 
another that maps class loaders into sets of class names. When a unified class 
loader is asked to load a class, it first looks at the repository it is registered with 
and checks if the class is already in the repository’s cache. If the class is not 
cached, the unified class loader attempts to load a class file from its URL. In 

® JBoss adds Class objects to a fiat namespace by default, but is also supports “scoped 
class loading”, which creates new namespaces, to allow for concurrent versioning of 
EAR deployment units. By explicitly specifying scoped class loading, users can have 
different versions of the same components running simultaneously into a server. 

A java.net .URLClassLoader has a constant array of URLs, specified by a construc- 
tor parameter, and loads classes from these URLs. 
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case it does not find the class file, it iterates through the class loaders registered 
with the repository until one of them loads the class file. The repository updates 
its cache whenever a class file is loaded by some unified class loader. On the re- 
moval of a class loader from the repository, all classes loaded by the class loader 
should be removed from the repository’s cache. The map from class loaders to 
sets of class names serves this purpose. 



Locking Issues. The actual implementation of unified class loaders, however, 
is complicated by locking issues. In an attempt to ensure that concurrent threads 
never load the same class more than once, Java virtual machines typically lock 
a class loader while the loader is loading a clas^j Only one thread at a time 
is allowed to load a class using a given class loader. Under such locking policy, 
deadlock would occur if the conceptual class loading strategy just described were 
literally translated into a naive implementation. Suppose that a thread uses 
some unified class loader li to load a class Ci and, at the same time, a thread O 
uses some unified class loader I2 to load a class C2. Assume that neither ci nor C2 
is in the repository’s cache. Moreover, suppose that the class file for ci is in /2’s 
URL and the class file for C2 is in li’s URL. A naive implementation of unified 
class loaders would deadlock in this scenario. 



Deadlock Avoidance. The JBoss implementation avoids deadlocks by using a 
task scheduler that allocates class loading tasks to a pool of cooperating threads 
whose elements are temporary owners of unified class loaders. A thread is in the 
pool as long as it holds some unified class loader’s monitor lock. By repeatedly 
calling the task scheduler to get its next task, each such thread sequentially 
processes all class loading tasks that must be handled by its unified class loader, 
including the ones initiated by other thread^l 



Depending on the class loaders involved, locking class loaders might actually be a 
futile attempt to prevent concurrent threads from loading a class more than once. 
In the case of unified class loaders, locks on class loaders are superfluous and not 
effective, for the repository is what needs to be locked to ensure that no class gets 
loaded twice. There should be a way to tell the Java virtual machine not to lock 
these class loaders. This would be possible if the class loading method directly 
called by Sun’s virtual machines — the method loadClassInternal — were not 
defined as private and synchronized in class java. lang . ClassLoader. The method 
loadClassInternal should be protected, rather than private, so that specialized 
subclasses of ClassLoader (such as Unif iedClassLoader) could redefine it with no 
synchronization. With respect to this issue, a member of the JBoss team has filed 
with Sun a bug report against the Java runtime environment. 

If there were a way to tell the Java virtual machine not to lock unified class loaders, 
then there would be no need for such a deadlock avoidance scheme. Explicit task 
scheduling appears here merely as an elaborate trick through which JBoss circum- 
vents the Java bug mentioned in the preceding footnote. 
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3.7 Dynamic Proxy Usage 

Since JDK 1.3, the Java reflection API supports a limited form of program 
adaptation: the late definition of certain object adapter classes called dynamic 
proxy classes. A program can dynamically define a proxy class that implements 
given interfaces by delegating all method invocations to a generic invocation 
handler, through a type-independent interface. A dynamic proxy instance can be 
regarded as an object adapter HH that converts the type-independent interface 
of its invocation handler into a list of interfaces specified at runtime. 

Close interplay takes place between application components, whose interfaces 
are not known until runtime, and the middleware components that make up the 
JBoss server. Most of the time such collaboration happens transparently with re- 
spect to application components, which perceive themselves as interacting with 
each other and only occasionally take explicit actions to request middleware ser- 
vices. Enabling transparent collaboration between application components and 
middleware components, within a platform written in a strongly-typed language 
like Java, poses a problem: the platform must somehow bridge the gap between 
the interfaces that are application-specific and those exposed by middleware 
components. Many application servers bridge this gap with classes statically gen- 
erated through compilation-based approaches, at the expense of flexibility and 
developer friendliness. Nevertheless, this is not an option for a system intended 
to support dynamic deployment of application components whose interfaces are 
not known in advance. Dynamic proxies are crucially important for JBoss be- 
cause they can bridge that gap at runtime. 



The Dynamic Stub Idiom. Recall how Java RMI handles parameter and 
return value passing: serializable types are normally passed by value, remote 
types are normally passed by reference. A serializable type is either a primi- 
tive type or an instance of a class that implements java, io . Serializable or 
java, io . Externalizable. Serialized types are normally passed to other virtual 
machines in serialized form. A remote type is an instance of a class that imple- 
ments java.rmi. Remote. When an RMI parameter or return value is a remote 
type, a stub for the remote object is normally passed instead of the object. 

Note the occurrences of the adverb “normally” in the preceding paragraph. 
What happens in the case of a remote object that is also serializable? If the 
object has not been exported (made available to remote clients) through the 
RMI system , then it will be passed by value. Passing remote objects by value, 
in serialized form, allows the creation of custom stubs. Rather than using stubs 
generated by RMI tools, a programmer can create his own stub objects, which 
interact over a custom protocol with the remote objects that they represent. 
Custom stubs should be remote (but not exported) and serializable, so they are 
passed by value to other virtual machines. 

Besides interacting with the remote objects they represent, custom stubs 
must also implement the application-specific interfaces of these objects. Rather 
than writing (or creating a tool that generates) a custom stub class for every 
application interface, one can use dynamic proxies as custom stubs. This is the 
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dynamic stub idiom. A dynamic proxy implements the interfaces expected by 
the application. The invocation handler is the “customized” part of the stub: 
it uses a custom protocol to interact with the remote object represented by the 
stub. Dynamic stubs are typically created at the server side and passed by value 
to other virtual machines. This is possible because dynamic proxy instances are 
serializable, provided that their invocation handlers are serializable. Section lO 
describes the key role of dynamic stubs in JBoss. 



Conversion of Management Interfaces into Java Interfaces. This is a 
more prosaic (and very common) usage of dynamic proxies in JBoss. In this use 
case, a dynamic proxy instance, associated with a given MBean, implements a 
Java interface whose methods correspond to (possibly a subset of) the MBean’s 
management interface. The proxy has an invocation handler that knows the 
MBean’s object name and forwards method invocations to the MBean, through 
the MBean server. 



4 Meta-level Architecture for Generalized EJBs 

The conceptual definition of the EJB architecture m relies strongly on the 
abstract notion of an EJB container. In JBoss, a set of meta-level components 
works together to implement this conceptual abstraction. A generalized EJB 
container is a set of pluggable aspects that can be selected and changed by 
users. Extended EJB functionality is supported by a meta-level architecture 
whose central features are: 

• usage of MBeans as meta-level components that support and manage base- 
level EJ^l components; 

• a uniform model for reifying base-level method invocations; 

• a remote method invocation model based on dynamic proxies; 

• usage of a variant of the interceptor pattern 1221 as an aspect-oriented pro- 
gramming piRj technique. 

In what follows, we will adopt an EJB standpoint and consider that the base 
level consists of EJB components. Accordingly, we will refer to EJB interfaces 
as base-level interfaces. From this perspective, MBeans belong to the meta level, 
and their management interfaces are meta-level interfaces. Figure (3 shows the 
meta-level architecture whose elements will be discussed in the following sub- 
sections. 

4.1 Reified Method Invocations 

Interactions between base-level components follow a variant of the message reifi- 
cation model P|. Inter-component method invocations performed at the base 



13 



For brevity, we refer to our base-level components simply as EJBs, but it will shortly 
become clear that they are actually generalized EJBs. 
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invocations to base-level interfaces 
^ type-independent call to invocation handler 
flow of reified invocations 



Fig. 7. Meta-level architecture for EJB 



level are reified by special Invocation objects. Dynamic proxies receive all EJB 
invocations executed by EJB clients (which may be EJBs themselves) and shift 
those invocations up to the meta level, by transparently converting them into 
Invocation objectqlS 

The gray arrows in Fig. Q show the flow of reified invocations. The invocation 
handler creates a reified invocation whenever a method call is issued on the 
client-side proxy. After traversing a chain of client-side interceptors, each reified 
invocation is sent by an invoker proxy to an invoker MBean at the server-side, 
where it is routed through the container MBean associated with the target EJB. 

Figure 0 lists the fields of a reified invocation. The objectName field iden- 
tifies a container MBean. The method and args fields specify a method call 
to be performed on the base-level component associated with that container. 
The invocationContext conveys information that is common to all invocations 
performed through the same (base-level) object reference. It always includes in- 
formation on whether the invocation target in an EJBHome or an EJBObject, 
and may also specify the id of a particular EJBObject instanceT^ Arbitrary 
invocation-specific information, typically related with non-functional aspects 
(e.g., security and transactions), is carried within the payload fields. 

Note that the class Invocation is not serializable, as it has a non-serializable 
java.Iang. reflect. Method field. Marshalledinvocation, an externalizable 

The Invocation objects are actually created by the invocation handlers of these 
dynamic proxies. 

There is an one-to-one relationship between deployed EJB components and con- 
tainer MBeans, but an EJB component usually has many EJBObject instances. 
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class Invocation {. 

Object objectName; 

java. lang. ref lect .Method method; 

Object [] args; 

InvocationContext invocationContext ; 
java. util. Map payload; 

java. util. Map as_is_payload; // marshalled "as is" 

java. util. Map transient_payload; // not sent to other VMs 
... // methods not shown 



Fig. 8. Class that reifies method invocations 



subclass of Invocation, serves the purpose of allowing reified invocations to 
be sent across virtual machine boundaries. 

No interface along the reified invocation path (see Fig. (3) depends on base- 
level types: each element in that path provides a Java method or a manage- 
ment operation that takes an Invocation parameter. Invocations are even- 
tually passed as parameters to an invoke operation exposed by all container 
MBeans: 

mbeanServer . invoke ( 

invocation. getObjectNameO , 

"invoke" , 

new Object [] { invocation I, 
new String [] { 

"org . jboss . invocation. Invocation" 

> 

); 

Calls to a container’s invoke operation go through the MBean server’s invoke 
method, because the invoke operation belongs to the container’s management 
interface. 



// target container 
// operation name 
// parameters 
// parameter types 



4.2 Remote Invocation Architectnre 

A powerful and flexible architecture supports remote method invocations to EJB 
components deployed in JBoss. The invoker architecture is based on the following 
points: 

• Even though EJB clients expect typed and application-specific interfaces, 
EJB containers expose a type-independent management operation (invoke), 
which acts as a meta-level gateway to their EJB components. An invoker 
makes this operation accessible to remote clients through some request/ 
response protocol, such as JRMP, HOP, HTTP or SOAP. 
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interface Invoker extends javax. rmi . Remote 
String getServerHostNameO ; 

Object invoke (Invocation invocation); 

} 



Fig. 9. Generic invocation interface 



• Client-side stubs (or client-side proxies) are dynamic proxy instances that 
convert calls to the typed interfaces seen by clients into invoke calls on 
remote invokers. 

• Each client-side proxy has a serializable invocation handler that performs 
remote calls on a given invoker, over the protocol supported by the invoker. 

• Client-side proxies and their invocation handlers are instantiated by the 
server and dynamically sent out to clients as serialized objects. 

The pattern just outlined is independent of the request/response protocol sup- 
ported by the invoker. Client-side knowledge of this protocol is confined within 
the invocation handlers that clients dynamically retrieve from the server along 
with serialized proxies. 



Invokers. An invoker is a service MBean that acts as a protocol-specific gate- 
way, at the meta level, to multiple EJB containers in the JBoss server. All 
invokers currently available in JBoss are deployable services implemented as 
standard MBeans. Every invoker exposes an invoke method to remote clients. 
This method takes an Invocation parameter and forwards the reified invocation 
to the container MBean specified by the invocation’s objectNamie field. 

Figure El shows the remote invocation interface exposed by the JRMP invoker, 
which makes its invoke method available to RMI/ JRMP clients. Other invokers 
implement either this interface or very similar ones. 



Client-Side Proxies. In order to access an EJB component deployed into a 
JBoss server, a client must have a reference to a client-side proxy that represents 
the component. Local calls to application-specific methods are translated by the 
client-side proxy into invoke calls on a remote invoker object. To perform this 
translation, the proxy — or, more precisely, its invocation handler — must know 
the remote invoker. The exact meaning of “knowing the remote invoker” depends 
on the protocol over which the proxy interacts with the remote invoker. In the 
case of a client-side proxy associated with a JRMP invoker, that phrase means 
“holding an RMI/ JRMP reference to the JRMP invoker”. For client-side proxies 
associated with other invokers, the same phrase takes other meanings, such as 
“knowing the HTTP invoker’s URL” , or “having a CORBA lOR that references 
the HOP invoker”. 
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Invoker Proxies. Everything that is protocol-specific within a client-side proxy 
is encapsulated within an invoker proxy. Regardless of the protocol it supports, 
each invocation handler holds a local reference to an invoker proxy that imple- 
ments the Invoker interface shown in Fig. EE The invoker proxy interacts 
with a remote invoker, sending Invocations and receiving results over a given 
protocol. Invoker proxies provide a good level of homogeneity to all client-side 
proxies. 

The invoker proxy for a given protocol is created at the server side and bound 
to a name in a well-known JNDI context. Since invoker proxies are externalizable, 
they can be sent out to clients along with serialized client-side proxies. Both the 
creation and the JNDI registration of a given protocol’s invoker proxy (e.g., a 
JRMPInvokerProxy) are performed within the create operation of the invoker 
MBean for that protocol (e.g., within the create operation of the JRMPInvoker 
service component.) 



Local Invocations. In-process calls between components deployed in the same 
server are optimally handled by a local invoker that avoids the cost of marshaling 
Invocations. Local invocations go through client-side proxies and are reified like 
remote invocations, but in the local case a client-side proxy contains the local 
invoker itself, not an invoker proxy. Unlike the other invokers, which afford call- 
by-value semantics, the local invoker provides call-by-reference semantics. 



The HOP Case. For interoperability with CORBA clients written in other 
languages, HOP is treated as a special case in JBoss. Even though we have 
implemented and tested an experimental HOP invoker that strictly follows the 
“JBoss invoker pattern”, this is not the HOP invoker included in JBoss distri- 
butions. 

Non- Java clients expect application-specific interfaces to be exposed via HOP, 
because they use IDL-generated stubs. In other words, they send out HOP re- 
quests whose operation fields contain application-specific verbs. The invoker pat- 
tern, however, leads to an HOP invoker that implements an IDL interface similar 
to the Java interface in Fig.0. Such an invoker could not possibly interoperate 
with CORBA clients written in other languages, as it would expect HOP re- 
quests with the verb invoke in their operation fields. Rather than implementing 
the invoker pattern, the HOP invoker included in JBoss follows the standard 
CORBA/IIOP approach, and hence it does not suffer from language interoper- 
ability problems. 



Invoker Advantages. JBoss invokers present significant advantages over re- 
mote invocation architectures such as CORBA and Java RMI: 

For the moment, assume that there are no client-side interceptors interposed be- 
tween the invocation handler and the invoker proxy (see Fig. 0. Interceptors will be 
discussed in Sect. lOI 
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• Dynamic generation and retrieval of client-side proxies. No application-spe- 
cific stub classes have to be pre-installed in client machines. 

• Extensibility. Multiple protocols can be simultaneously supported by various 
invokers and their invoker proxies. Support for new protocols can be added 
to a running server by dynamically deploying new invoker MBeans. 

• Multiple protocols per EJB. An EJB component may receive remote invoca- 
tions over different protocols, i.e., there may be a many-to-many relationship 
between container MBeans and invoker MBeans. 

• Multiple protocols per client. Clients receive serialized proxies from other 
processes and use these proxies to issue remote method calls. Depending on 
the serialized proxies it receives, a client may employ multiple protocols to 
interact with various server-side components, without ever being aware of 
this fact. 

• Separation of concerns. Invokers draw a very clear separation between mid- 
dleware concerns inherent to distributed environments (e.g., protocol and 
fail-over strategy) and other kinds of concerns, either at the middleware 
level or at the application level. 

Together, separation of concerns and dynamic retrieval of client-side proxies 
have far-reaching consequences. Configurable support to failover in clustered 
JBoss environments is one such consequence. It does not require any special 
arrangements at the client side, as failover is performed by client-side proxies 
dynamically retrieved from a JBoss server. 

Comparison with CORBA. JBoss invokers afford separation of concerns 
at a much higher degree than a standard CORBA/IIOP approach. By putting 
application-specific verbs in a header field of HOP requests, CORBA effectively 
forces remote interactions to take place at the base level, rather than at the meta 
level. We consider this a serious limitation of CORBA/IIOP. 

4.3 Containers 

When an EJB is deployed into JBoss, a container MBean is created to man- 
age the EJB. Each reified EJB invocation is routed through a container, which 
provides its EJB with services such as instance pooling, instance caching, per- 
sistence, security, and transactions. The container MBean itself does not per- 
form any of these services, it merely aggregates eontainer plug-ins that do the 
real work. A container framework assigns specific responsibilities (bean instance 
pooling, bean instance caching, and management of bean persistence) to well- 
defined types of container plug-ins. Besides defining the interfaces that these 
plug-in types must implement, the framework also accepts a plug-in type — 
server-side interceptors — whose responsibilities are not specified in advance. 

Note that Fig. [^represents server-side interceptors within the EJB container. 
In JBoss, the abstract notion of an EJB container is realized by a container 
MBean, together with its set of container plug-ins. Instance pooling, instance 
caching, and persistence management plug-ins do not appear in that figure (we 
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do not be discuss them in this paper) , but they are logically encompassed by the 
EJB container as well. 

JBoss containers are service components implemented as dynamic MBeans. 
They are created by the EJBDeployer, which reads container configurations from 
XML files. 



Container Configurations. A container configuration specifies all informa- 
tion the EJBDeployer needs to create a container MBean, its plug-ins, and its 
interceptors. The configuration defines a Java class for every plug-in and every 
server-side interceptor, as well as values for configuration parameters. It also 
defines one or more kinds of client-side proxies that the container will export to 
EJB clients. For each kind of client-side proxy, it specifies the Java class of every 
client-side interceptor that will be included in client-side proxies, as well as the 
invoker MBean (that is, the protocol) that these proxies will use. See | 21 ] for 
details. 

Different kinds of EJBs require containers with different configurations. JBoss 
has a global configuration file that includes default container configurations for 
the standard kinds of EJBs (stateless session beans, stateful session beans, en- 
tity beans, and message-driven beans). The global configuration file also contains 
alternative configurations for these kinds of EJBs. A local configuration file, op- 
tionally included with a given EJB, may refer to an alternative configuration 
by its name, in order to specify some non-standard feature such as clustering. 
Moreover, local configuration files are not constrained to use pre-defined con- 
tainer configurations. A local configuration file may fully define a new container 
configuration, possibly specifying plug-in and interceptor classes included within 
the EJB deployment unit. 



Generalized EJBs. Local container configurations effectively generalize the 
EJB model, allowing users to define EJB-like components suited to their needs. 
For instance, an user that does not need transactions or security can easily 
create a customized container configuration without transaction or security in- 
terceptors, which would otherwise perform superfluous tasks. Local configura- 
tions can also be employed to create containers that provide enhanced services. 
Customized containers can offer assertion capabilities m that verify whether 
component-based applications maintain certain critical properties or not. They 
can also provide OCSAFI services in a grid computing environment. These are 
real examples of enhanced containers, created by JBoss users working on high- 
confidence systems at MITRE Corporation and by researchers working on the 
Globus Project, respectively. 



OGSA is the Open Grid Services Architecture m defined by the Global Grid 
Forum. 
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public abstract class Interceptor 

implements java. io .Externalizable { 
protected Interceptor nextinterceptor ; 

public Interceptor setNext (final Interceptor interceptor) { ... } 
public Interceptor getNextO { ... } 

public void writeExternal (final ObjectDutput out) { . . . } 
public void readExternal (final Objectinput in) { . . . } 
public abstract Object invoke(Invocation inv) ; 



Fig. 10. Base class of client-side interceptors 



4.4 Interceptors as Pluggable Aspects 

Pluggable aspects, specified in configuration files written in XML, affect every 
EJB invocation performed at the base level. Each such aspect corresponds to 
an interceptor that acts directly upon reified invocations. Figure 0 shows two 
interceptor chains interposed across the reified invocation path: one at the client 
side, between the invocation handler and its invoker proxy, another at the server 
side, between a container MBean and its EJB component. 

In aspect-oriented terminology, client-side proxies and containers provide join 
points in the invocation path, and interceptors implement around advice that 
runs at those join points. Each interceptor explicitly calls the next element in 
its chain, so it has complete control over whether the next element will be called 
or not. 



Client-Side Interceptors. These interceptors inherit from the Interceptor 
class shown in Fig. II 1)1 The field nextinterceptor and the methods setNext 
and getNext support singly-linked chains of interceptors. Class Interceptor 
is externalizable and provides default implementations of the externalization 
methods writeExternal and readExternal. Externalization is crucial for client- 
side interceptors, as it allows interceptor chains to be built at the server side and 
dynamically retrieved by clients, along with dynamic proxies. The remaining 
method, invoke, must be provided by concrete subclasses of Interceptor. 

Client-side interceptors typically deal with aspects that involve some form of 
context propagation from the client to the server (e.g., transactions and security) 
or handle certain invocations whose processing can be completed at the client 
side (e.g., getHandle/getHomeHandle calls on EJBObject/EJBHome proxies). 



Server-Side Interceptors. Unlike client-side interceptors, server-side intercep- 
tors do not need to be externalizable. Rather than inheriting from the external- 
izable class in Fig.[n3 they implement a Java interface that resembles that class, 
but does not extend java, io .Externalizable or java, io . Serializable. 
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Server-side interceptor chains are typically longer than client-side ones. Be- 
sides dealing with transactions and security at the server side, they handle as- 
pects such as logging, gathering of statistical data, entity instance creation, entity 
instance locking, detection of reentrant calls, and management of relationships 
between entities. 



5 Project History 

There have been four major versions of JBoss. The earlieslO one (Feb. 1999) 
was still called EJBoss, a name soon abandoned for trademark reasons. EJBoss 
was an EJB server that introduced a novel feature — hot deployment — but 
still used a traditional and compilation-based approach to generate client stubs. 
JBoss 1.0 (Feb. 2000) was an innovative EJB server that employed a new tech- 
nology — dynamic proxies — to avoid statically generated client stubs. In ver- 
sion 2.0 (Nov. 2000), JBoss was redesigned and rewritten as a complete J2EE im- 
plementation, modularly built around a JMX microkernel. JBoss 2.0 was already 
an extensible and reflective server that supported server-side interceptors and 
service MBeans, but not dynamic deployment of service MBeans. Even though 
invokers were already pluggable in version 2.0, they were container plug-ins, not 
service MBeans, and there was exactly one invoker (protocol) per EJB container. 
Version 3.0 (May 2002) featured dynamic deployment of service MBeans, depen- 
dency management, unified class loaders, client-side interceptors, and invokers 
as dynamically deployable MBeans. Multiple invokers per container started to 
be supported in JBoss 3.2 (first beta release available in Sep. 2002), the version 
described in this paper. 

6 Ongoing and Future Work 

Ongoing work includes EJB 2.1 compliance, performance optimizations, and, 
most importantly, an aspect-oriented programming framework that will allow 
class, method, held, and constructor pointcuts to be dynamically attached to 
any Java object. In the near future, this framework should provide the basis for 
an extended version of the JMX infrastructure within JBoss, as well as for a new 
implementation of the meta-level architecture described in Sect. 0 Moreover, we 
expect that close integration with an aspect-oriented programming framework 
will help JBoss on the move from a generalized EJB model to yet more flexible 
models for application components. 

Another area for future work is on extensions to the metaobject protocol sup- 
ported by generalized EJB containers. Sensible changes to meta-level elements of 
the generalized EJB architecture should be allowed in a yet more dynamic way. 
Management clients, such as the JBoss console, currently can update meta-level 

Except when explicitly stated otherwise, this paragraph informs “final release” 
dates. Each final release was preceded by a series of alpha and beta releases that 
started to appear many months earlier. 
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attributes and invoke meta-level operations (e.g., a management operation that 
flushes the instance cache of an entity container). In order to update the con- 
tainer configuration used by some application component, however, they must 
redeploy the component. (More precisely: they must deploy a new version of the 
component package, with changes in its local configuration file.) By interacting 
with the JBoss console, one should be able to add a server-side interceptor or a 
new protocol (invoker) to a component deployed into a running server, without 
redeploying the component. 



7 Related Work 

Support to JMX started to appear in commercial J2EE servers. These systems 
employ JMX merely as a means to instrument selected parts of the application 
server and make them manageable through JMX-compliant clients. As far as 
we know, none of the commercial systems uses JMX as a reflective microkernel 
architecture at the very basis of the whole server. 

A recent paper 0 discusses the performance of EJB applications. It presents 
a comparative evaluation of the performance of certain applications deployed 
both on JBoss and on a less flexible server, which relies on compilation to gen- 
erate stubs and is not built around a reflective microkernel. 

FlexiNet m is a Java middleware system that exploits reflective techniques 
in order to support flexible remote method invocation paths {protocol stacks, in 
FlexiNet terminology) . Such an invocation path consists of a dynamically gener- 
ated (and very thin) client-side stub, followed by a client-side chain of metaob- 
jects, which interacts with a server-side chain of metaobjects that ends on the 
target object. Invocation targets are identified by names created by generators 
and resolved by matching resolvers. When a name is created, its generator also 
creates the server-side half of an invocation path. The resolution of the name 
entails the construction of the client-side half of that path. FlexiNet includes 
generator-resolver pairs (called binders) for various protocols. 

Unlike JBoss, FlexiNet does not follow Java RMI conventions to decide 
whether a method parameter will be passed by value or by reference. Rather 
than examining the type of the aetual parameter, it looks at the declared type 
of the formal parameter. The parameter will be passed by reference if its de- 
clared type is an interface, and will be passed by value otherwis^^ Similarly, 
when passing by value an object with fields that refer to other objects, FlexiNet 
looks at the declared types of these fields. As standard Java serialization does 
not provide this semantics, FlexiNet implements its own serialization mecha- 
nism. It also implements its own factory of dynamic stub^P^. which differ from 
the dynamic proxies employed by JBoss in that they cannot implement multiple 

This convention is incompatible with the widely accepted advice that one should 
favor the use of interfaces (rather than classes) as parameter types, 

The development of FlexiNet preceded the inclusion of support to dynamic proxies 
in the Java reflection API. 
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interfaces. In comparison with FlexiNet, the JBoss remote invocation architec- 
ture is considerably simpler, due to its usage of standard Java features (dynamic 
proxies and object serialization). The serialized form of a dynamic proxy, along 
with its invocation handler, is the JBoss counterpart of a FlexiNet name. JBoss 
employs standard Java deserialization as a universal (protocol-independent) “re- 
solver” that converts “names” into client-side stubs. 

Yasmin m is a component-based architecture designed with emphasis on 
distributed applications for network management. The Yasmin model is not Java- 
based, but it supports hot-deployable components (“dropfets”) that resemble 
our deployable MBeans. A major difference, however, is that Yasmin does not 
address dependence management issues. 

OpenCOM P] is a lightweight component model upon which an adaptive 
ORB has been implemented. As an in-process model built atop a subset of 
Microsoft’s COM, OpenCOM appears more suitable for very fine-grained com- 
ponents than the JBoss service component model. It supports dependence man- 
agement, reconfiguration, and method call interception. Nevertheless, OpenCOM 
does not address deployment issues, nor does it support dynamic loading of com- 
ponent classes from remote locations. 

Other component models have been proposed for systems software. Some of 
these models, which bear less similarity with the JBoss/ JMX model than Yasmin 
and OpenCOM, are discussed in Pj. 

8 Concluding Remarks 

JBoss demonstrates that application servers can be built out of dynamically 
deployed components that provide middleware services to application compo- 
nents. At the architectural level, its novel contributions include the pioneering 
usage of JMX as a reflective microkernel architecture, a JMX-based component 
model with support to dynamic deployment and dependence management, and a 
meta- level architecture for generalized EJBs. At the implementation level, JBoss 
innovations include a class loading model that facilitates sharing of classes across 
deployment units, as well as an “invoker pattern” that relies on serialization of 
dynamic proxies created at the server side in order to support a general remote 
method invocation service over multiple protocols. 

Researchers have recently advocated “working toward standards for reflective 
middleware” ca The JBoss experience suggests that reflective models based on 
JMX should be seriously considered as candidates to standardization not only 
within the network and systems management field, but in the more general Java 
middleware arena. 
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Abstract. Computing systems are increasingly distributed, real-time, and em- 
bedded (DRE) and must operate under highly unpredictable and changeable 
conditions. To provide predictable mission-critical quality of service (QoS) 
end-to-end, QoS-enabled middleware services and mechanisms have begun to 
emerge. However, the current generation of commercial-off-the-shelf middle- 
ware lacks adequate support for applications with stringent QoS requirements in 
changing, dynamic environments. This paper provides two contributions to the 
study of adaptive middleware to control DRE applications. It first describes 
how priority- and reservation-based OS and network QoS management mecha- 
nisms can be coupled with standards-based, off-the-shelf distributed object 
computing (DOC) middleware to better support dynamic DRE applications with 
stringent end-to-end real-time requirements. It then presents the results of ex- 
perimentation and validation activities we conducted to evaluate these com- 
bined OS, network, and middleware capabilities. Our work integrates currently 
missing low-level resource control capabilities for end-to-end flows with exist- 
ing capabilities in adaptive DRE middleware and sets the stage for further ad- 
vances in fine-grained precision management of aggregate flows using dynamic 
adaptation techniques. 



1 Introduction and Background 

Emerging Trends. Next-generation distributed real-time and embedded (DRE) sys- 
tems must collaborate with multiple remote sensors, provide on-demand browsing and 
actuation capabilities for human operators, and respond flexibly to unanticipated situ- 
ational factors that arise at run-time [5]. The distributed computing infrastructure for 
these systems must be sufficiently flexible to support varying workloads at different 
times during an application lifecycle, yet maintain highly predictable and dependable 
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Fig. 1. Layers of Middleware 



behavior. Controlling the real-time behavior of such distributed computing systems is 
one important dimension of the delivered quality of service (QoS). 

The recent focus on user control over QoS aspects stems from technology advances 
in historically challenging research areas, such as allocation policies, synchronization 
of streams in distributed multimedia applications, and assured communication in the 
face of high demand. The focus on QoS aspects has led to the development of a num- 
ber of proposed and implemented improvements to commonly available distributed 
computing infrastructures. When coupled with software that can recognize and react 
to environmental changes, these improvements form the basis for constructing appro- 
priate adaptive behavior for next-generation DRE systems. 

An Overview of COTS Middleware. Requirements for faster development cycles, 
decreased cost, and reusable solutions motivate the use of middleware [25]. Figure 1 
illustrates the key middleware layers related to the focus of this paper: 

• Distribution middleware - This layer encapsulates concurrency, communication, 
and distribution mechanisms to provide a higher level programming model that 
automates common programming tasks, such as parameter (de)marshaling, request 
demultiplexing, and error handling. At the heart of this infrastructure middleware 
resides some form of Object Request Broker (ORB), such as CORBA [21], Java 
RMI [32], or Microsoft's COMh- [3]. 

• QoS adaptive middleware - This emerging layer of middleware bridges the gap 
between an application’s QoS needs across its multiple parts and the middleware 
services and infrastructure that provides QoS. It provides the abstractions neces- 
sary to adapt to changing conditions and requirements for applications that can op- 
erate in a wide variety of environments and changing conditions. An example of 
QoS adaptive middleware is the Quality Objects (QuO) framework [34]. 

Towards an Adaptive COTS Middleware Solution. As network and endsystem 
performance continues to increase, so too does the demand for more control and man- 
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ageability of their resources through the middleware interface. In particular, next- 
generation DRE systems present end-to-end real-time QoS requirements over shared 
resources and with workloads that can vary significantly at run-time. In turn, this 
increases the demands on end-to-end system resource management and control, which 
makes it hard to simultaneously (1) coordinate the management of multiple end-to- 
end resources and (2) mediate the (possibly conflicting) resource needs across multi- 
ple applications, with individual resource mechanisms or managers. In addition, the 
mission-critical processing aspects of next-generation DRE systems require that they 
(1) respond adequately to both anticipated and unanticipated operational changes in 
their run-time environment and (2) ensure that critical capabilities acquire the neces- 
sary resources. 

Meeting these increasing demands of next-generation DRE systems motivates the 
need for adaptive middleware-centric QoS management abstractions and techniques. 
Supporting this adaptive middleware QoS management architecture efficiently, pre- 
dictably, and scalably requires new dynamic and adaptive resource management tech- 
niques that can (1) integrate control and measurement of resources end-to-end, (2) 
mediate the resource requirements of multiple applications and (3) dynamically adjust 
resource allocation in response to changing requirements and conditions. 

Our prior work has explored many dimensions of QoS-enabled adaptive middle- 
ware design and performance, including QoS frameworks, QoS specification and 
measurement, inserting adaptive behavior into applications, QoS aspects for depend- 
ability and survivability, scalable event processing, request demultiplexing, connec- 
tion management and explicit binding architectures, asynchronous and synchronous 
concurrent request processing, and IDE stub/skeleton optimizations. This paper fo- 
cuses on a previously unexamined dimension of QoS-enabled adaptive middleware: 
the integration of priority- and reservation-based OS and network QoS management 
mechanisms with standards-based COTS DOC middleware. This integration is essen- 
tial since it enables a new generation of flexible DRE applications that (1) have more 
precise control over their end-to-end resource management strategies, (2) can be more 
easily reconfigured and adapted to dynamically changing network and computing 
environments, and (3) help mature the emerging standards-based COTS infrastruc- 
ture. 

Paper Organization. The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: Section 2 
outlines related work on adaptive DRE middleware, including the technologies cre- 
ated during our earlier work on standards-based COTS adaptive DRE middleware that 
form the basis for the work described in this paper; Section 3 describes the emerging 
priority and reservation-based resource management mechanisms needed to support 
dynamic end-to-end QoS management using middleware; Section 4 provides an ex- 
ample DRE application in which we have integrated these resource management ser- 
vices with our earlier adaptive DRE middleware; Section 5 describes empirical results 
obtained by systematically measuring the behavior of our adaptive DRE middleware 
in representative application scenarios; and Section 6 presents concluding remarks. 



2 Related Work 

Distributed object computing (DOC) is the most advanced, mature, flexible paradigm 
available today for the development of next-generation DRE systems [10]. DOC 
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software architectures are composed of objects that can be distributed or collocated 
throughout a wide-range of networks and interconnects, thereby shielding applica- 
tions from many distributed computing complexities. Since conventional DOC mid- 
dleware historically failed to support more stringent end-to-end application require- 
ments, an increasing body of research has focused on techniques that specify, 
measure, control, and adapt QoS. This section reviews optimizations and enhance- 
ments we and others have made to conventional DOC middleware programming 
models and implementations so they can support DRE QoS properties and simultane- 
ously allow flexible control and adaptation of key application QoS aspects. 

2.1 Our Earlier DRE Middleware Efforts 

Our earlier DRE middleware work has focused on TAO and QuO, which leverage 
Real-time CORE A [20, 21] to provide efficient, scalable, and predictable DRE mid- 
dleware structures and services, and adaptive QoS management policies, respectively. 
These technologies serve as the underlying context for adding the specific resource 
management mechanisms described in Section 3 to manage and control end-to-end 
DRE performance. 

Overview of TAO. TAO [26] is a high-performance distribution middleware targeted 
for DRE applications with deterministic QoS requirements, as well as best-effort 
requirements. TAO supports the standard OMG COREA [21] and Real-time COREA 
[20] specifications, whose implementation in TAO ensures efficient, predictable, and 
scalable QoS behavior for high-performance DRE applications. The following are 
some of the optimizations in TAO: 

• Optimized IDL Stubs and Skeletons - TAO’s IDL compiler generates stubs / 
skeletons that can selectively use highly optimized compiled and/or interpretive 
marshaling/demarshaling [8], thereby allowing application developers to trade off 
time and space, which is crucial for high-performance DRE applications. 

• Real-time ORB - TAO’s real-time Object Adapter uses perfect hashing and active 
demultiplexing [22] optimizations to dispatch servant operations in constant time, 
regardless of the number of active connections, servants, and operations defined in 
IDL interfaces and TAO’s real-time ORE Core [27] uses a multi-threaded, preemp- 
tive, priority-based connection and concurrency architecture [8] to provide an effi- 
cient and predictable COREA protocol engine. 

• Run-time Scheduler - TAO’s run-time scheduler maps application QoS require- 
ments (such as bounding end-to-end latency and meeting periodic scheduling dead- 
lines) to ORE endsystem/network resources (such as CPU, memory, network con- 
nections, and storage devices) using either static and/or dynamic [7] real-time 
scheduling strategies. 

Overview of QuO. The Quality Objects (QuO) framework [1, 16, 30] is a QoS adap- 
tive layer of middleware that runs on existing DOC middleware (such as Realtime 
COREA and Java RMI) and supports distributed applications that can specify (1) 
their QoS requirements, (2) the system elements that must be monitored and con- 
trolled to measure and provide QoS, and (3) the behavior for adapting to QoS varia- 
tions that occur at run-time. To achieve these goals, QuO provides middleware-centric 
abstractions and policies for developing DOC applications. Key components provided 
by QuO to support the above operations include: 
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• Contracts - The operating regions and service requirements of the application are 
encoded in contracts, which describe the possible states the system might be in, as 
well as which actions to perform when the state changes. 

• Delegates - Delegates are proxies that can be inserted into the path of object inter- 
actions transparently, but with woven in QoS aware and adaptive code. When a 
method call or return is made, the delegate checks the system state, as recorded by 
a set of contracts, and selects a behavior based upon it. 

• System Condition Objects - System condition objects are wrapper facades that 
provide consistent interfaces to infrastructure mechanisms, services, and managers. 
System condition objects are used to measure and control the states of resources, 
mechanisms, and managers that are relevant to contracts. 

Our recent work [31] integrating the TAO Real-time CORBA ORB with QuO enables 
a managed end-to-end path through middleware services. The work reported in Sec- 
tions 3 though 5 of this paper extends end-to-end middleware control of QoS through 
the OS and network layers, as well. 



2.2 Other Adaptive DRE Middleware Efforts 

Meta-programming techniques can be applied to specify middleware QoS behaviors 
and configure the supporting mechanisms for these QoS behaviors. In particular, the 
container architecture in component-based middleware, such as Enterprise Javabeans 
(EJB) and the CORBA Component Model (CCM), provides the vehicle for applying 
meta-programming techniques that provide QoS assurance control in component 
middleware. Conan et al [4] use containers together with aspect-oriented software 
development (AOSD) [14] techniques to plug in different non-functional behaviors. 
This project is similar to QuO delegates in that mechanisms are provided to inject 
aspects into applications statically at the middleware level. QuO goes further, how- 
ever, since it also supports dynamic QoS provisioning via its Qosket mechanisms 
[24]. 

de Miguel [17] extends other work on QoS-enabled containers by enhancing an 
EJB container to support a QoSContext interface that allows the exchange of QoS- 
related information with component instances. To take advantage of the QoS- 
container, a component must implement QoSBean and QoSNegotiation inter- 
faces. A key difference between de Miguel’s approach and ours is the QuO delegates 
and contracts enable the QoS negotiation protocols to be performed transparently to 
the component implementations. 

In their dynamicTAO project, Kon and Campbell [15] apply adaptive middleware 
techniques to extend TAO so it can be reconfigured at runtime by dynamically linking 
selected modules, according to the features required by the applications. As with our 
prior efforts on TAO and QuO, Kon and Campbell provide mechanisms to realize 
QoS provision in the middleware level. The work described in this paper goes further, 
however, by integrating QoS provisioning mechanisms at the middleware, OS, and 
network levels. 

The Distributed Multimedia Research Group at Lancaster University has devel- 
oped a prototype of advanced reflective middleware called Adapt [2]. This middle- 
ware model concentrates on dynamic composition of objects through open-binding 
[6], which (1) allows object implementations to be configured dynamically, (2) de- 
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termines various aspects of object implementations, such as adding or removing 
methods from an object, and (3) explicitly establishes transport connections between 
objects that can be used for streaming multimedia data. The Adapt project model also 
facilitates QoS properties management and monitoring. Compared to the Adapt pro- 
ject, our efforts concentrate on applying QoS provisioning techniques to implement 
and improve the implementation of an existing middleware standard (CORBA), 
whereas the Adapt project defines and implements the meta-space of a new middle- 
ware framework at a higher level. 



3 Managing End-to-End Real-Time QoS 
via Middleware-Mediated Resource Management Mechanisms 

End-to-end QoS requires management and control of the processing resources on 
nodes in a DRE system and the network resources that connect them. A number of 
mechanisms for managing these individual resources are emerging, such as mecha- 
nisms for (1) prioritizing competing network traffic using standard Internet technolo- 
gies and (2) reserving prespecified amounts of processor time on COTS host com- 
puters. These mechanisms are necessary conditions for establishing end-to-end QoS, 
but they are not sufficient by themselves. To achieve end-to-end QoS, therefore, indi- 
vidual resources must be managed in a coordinated manner. Management of an indi- 
vidual resource (e.g., CPU or network connection) will not enable predictable per- 
formance if the other complementary resources along an end-to-end path are 
constrained, unmanaged, or even managed in an uncoordinated manner. 

This section describes four emerging mechanisms for managing resources in a 
DRE system: two each for managing OS and network resources. One pair of mecha- 
nisms is predominantly based on a priority paradigm and the other pair is predomi- 
nantly based on a reservation paradigm. We also discuss how we have enhanced the 
TAO and QuO middleware to combine and coordinate these mechanisms toward 
achieving complete end-to-end QoS management capabilities. Section 4 describes the 
application context for this work and Section 5 then reports our latest experimentation 
and validation work in using the resource management mechanisms described below 
separately and in combination. 

3.1 Priority-Based OS Resource Management 

CORBA (as well as other existing standards-based COTS middleware) has histori- 
cally lacked features to provide fine granularity allocation, scheduling, and control of 
key host OS resources necessary to ensure and coordinate predictable platform proc- 
essing behavior. The Real-time CORBA (RT-CORBA) 1.0 specification [20] defines 
standard features that support end-to-end predictability for operations in fixed-priority 
CORBA applications. RT-CORBA (and the TAO implementation) now includes 
standard interfaces and QoS policies that allow applications to configure the follow- 
ing types of resources: 

• Processor resources via priority mechanisms, standardized ways of handling 
thread pools and intra-process mutexes, and a global scheduling service; 

• Communieation resources via protocol properties and explicit bindings; and 

• Memory resourees by bounding buffering requests and the size of thread pools. 
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Applications typically configure these real-time QoS policies along with other poli- 
cies when they invoke standard ORB operations. For instance, when an object refer- 
ence is created using a QoS-enabled RT-CORBA object adapter, the object adapter 
ensures that any server-side policies that affect client-side requests are embedded 
within a tagged component in the object reference. This enables clients who invoke 
operations on such object references to honor the policies required by the target ob- 
ject. 

Strict control over the scheduling and execution of processor resources is essential 
for correct execution of fixed-priority DRE applications. RT-CORBA enables client 
and server applications to (1) determine the priority at which CORBA invocations 
will be processed and (2) allow servers to pre-define pools of threads to service in- 
coming invocations in a standard, ORB independent manner. 

The fine-grained control of various aspects of ORB implementations is important 
for predictable behavior. However, establishing a global task priority mechanism that 
can be mapped to existing lower-level OS priorities and propagated across platforms 
can be viewed as the key element of RT-CORBA for enabling coordinated end-to-end 
behavior in a standard and interoperable COTS manner. 



3.2 Priority-Based Network Resource Management 

Due to its pervasiveness (and the associated cost/availability ramifications), Internet 
technology is coming to predominate the communication infrastructure for many 
types of systems. A historic limitation of the Internet technology for DRE applications 
has been its exclusive reliance on a “best effort” style of resource management. The 
Internet Engineering Task Force (IETF) realized that Internet Protocol (IP) on its own 
did not satisfy the requirements for these types of applications, and set up a working 
group to develop new mechanisms to augment basic IP/TCP. As a result, network 
resource management capabilities based on Internet technologies are slowly emerging 
that are more in line with the requirements of DRE computing environments. 

In IP networks, data packets contain just enough information for intermediate 
routers to forward a packet to its destination. Without emerging network traffic man- 
agement extensions, all IP packets are treated the same and forwarded with “best 
effort” QoS. If a router between source and destination receives network traffic at a 
rate faster than it can process, it will drop packets arbitrarily, which is a condition 
known as network congestion. When TCP packets are dropped, the data is lost, and 
the source host must retransmit the data to the destination host, thereby incurring 
latencies that are unacceptable to many DRE applications. 

The Differentiated Services (DiffServ) architecture [12] provides different types or 
levels of service for IP network traffic. Individual traffic flows can be made more 
resistant to dropping (and hence get preferential delivery) by setting the value of each 
IP packet’s DiffServ field with an appropriate value. An IP header has an eight bit 
DiffServ field that encodes router-level QoS into (1) six bits of DiffServ Codepoint 
(DSCP), which enables 64 service categories of Per-Hop_Behavior (PHB) and (2) 
two bits of Explicit Congestion Notification (ECN). A DSCP is added to data packet 
headers to specify the expected type of service. DiffServ-enabled routers and other 
network elements use the DSCP to differentiate the network traffic. 

We have implemented two enhancements to the RT-CORBA support in TAO that 
leverage DiffServ capabilities. First, we provided an efficient and flexible way of 
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setting the DSCP by extending the ORB protocol properties on the GIOP request and 
response packets so that priority can be propagated to requests as they transit the net- 
work and OS resources. Based on various factors (such as resource availability, appli- 
cation conditions, and operational requirements), the QuO middleware can change 
these priorities dynamically by marking application streams with appropriate DSCPs 
to ensure appropriate priority handling against lower priority competing traffic. Sec- 
ond, we provide a mechanism to map RT-CORBA priorities to DiffServ network 
priorities. The TAO ORB provides a priority-mapping manager that supports installa- 
tion of a custom mapping to override the default mapping. Figure 2 depicts how these 
individual mechanisms are integrated into an end-to-end priority configuration. 

3.3 Reservation-Based OS Resource Management 

The management of CPU resources in most operating systems has traditionally been 
handled by assigning priorities to tasks in the system (usually threads or processes) 
and applying scheduling algorithms to assign each task a share of CPU time. An al- 
ternative approach is to reserve sufficient resources a priori for the estimated need. 
While this approach may seem a more natural fit with meeting real-time demands, it 
is usually more complicated to implement this type of resource management strategy 
effectively because of issues associated with metering and meeting allocation guaran- 
tees while also supporting a priority mechanism for practicality. 

The TimeSys Corporation has applied a reservation approach to resource manage- 
ment by implementing a CPU reservation feature in the Linux kernel. The TimeSys 
Linux kernel is based on resource kernel (RK) [28] work done by the Real-time and 
Multimedia Systems Laboratory at CMU. An application (or more precisely, a mid- 
dleware proxy for the application) running on top of the TimeSys resource kernel can 
specify its QoS requirements for timeliness, and the underlying resource kernel will 
manage the OS resources so that these requirements can be met. 

For CPU resources, TimeSys Linux allows an application to specify its timeliness 
requirements by specifying parameters for compute time and period. If the resource 
kernel can allocate resources that meet these requirements, it grants the application a 
reserve, which guarantees that for every period, the application will have the re- 
quested amount of CPU compute time, and will not be pre-empted. Reserving appro- 
priate slices of resources on each of the participating platforms is an alternative to 
priority based end-to-end management of host processing. 

Although TimeSys Linux provides COTS mechanisms for reserving OS CPU re- 
sources, the QuO and TAO middleware are responsible for determining who gets the 
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reserved capacity, how much, and for how long. These policy decisions are performed 
via the higher-level middleware since it retains the end-to-end perspective to set the 
lower-level OS resources appropriately. We are working with the University of Utah 
to develop a CORBA-based CPU reservation manager that will (1) be the local agent 
for setting up reservations on a host and (2) translate various representations of reser- 
vation specification into the particular style supported by the TimeSys Linux [23]. 



3.4 Reservation-Based Network Resource Management 

Setting DSCPs as discussed in Section 3.2 makes traffic flows less likely to be 
dropped due to network congestion in routers. There is no way in this model, how- 
ever, to guarantee a level of service to a traffic flow unless it is the single highest 
priority traffic at each intermediate step. Just as for the OS-level resource reservations 
discussed in Section 3.3, it is also desirable to request resources from the network to 
help guarantee properties, such as latency or bandwidth of network traffic, across 
some competing flows by reserving appropriate capacity in advance. 

To address these issues, the Internet Engineering Task Force (IETF) established a 
working group to develop a new reserved capacity mechanism to augment IP. The 
result was the Resource Reservation Protocol (RSVP) specified in RFC 2205 [33], 
also commonly referred to as IntServ (for Integrated Services). Whereas the DiffServ 
mechanisms outlined in Section 3.2 merely classify and prioritize packets for different 
service levels, IntServ reservations allocate and coordinate router behavior along a 
communication path flow to ensure the reserved end-to-end bandwidth. 

RSVP specifies a signaling protocol, whereby an application can request a level of 
service, such as bandwidth, for a certain network flow between a source and destina- 
tion host. Each router between the source and destination host receives this signaling 
information, and allocates enough resources to meet the required QoS. The resource 
reservation is stored in each router so that it can be updated or deleted dynamically. 

We have integrated the IntServ mechanisms described above into the QuO and 
TAO middleware outlined in Section 2.1, where we use them to coordinate end-to- 
end reservation allocation strategies. The QuO contracts contain the information about 
the specification of the required reservations. From our prior work on developing 
intermediate level common distribution services, we utilize the CORBA A/V Stream- 
ing Service [19] to set up the (video stream) paths between the communicating 
CORBA objects. Integrated with that is the ability to attach an RSVP reservation to 
the underlying network connection as it is setup by the A/V Streaming Service. 



4 Applying Managed QoS in DRE Applications 

We are applying and evaluating the multi-layered managed QoS approach and 
mechanisms described in Section 2.1 and Section 3 to complex challenge problems in 
the avionics and remote sensor processing domains. Certain experimentation plat- 
forms involve high speed mobile airborne vehicles, whereas others reside on rela- 
tively fixed or slower moving ground platforms. The relevant QoS management in- 
cludes trading off sensor quality and timeliness, and coordinating resource usage 
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Fig. 3. Architecture of the Evaluation Application Suite 



among competing applications, to satisfy changing mission requirements under dy- 
namic, and potentially hostile, environmental conditions. 

Figure 3 illustrates the architecture for the application suite that is motivating the 
specific directions for our work currently being developed and undergoing evaluation. 
It represents collections of three-stage pipelines that apply QuO, TAO, and TAO’s 
implementation of the CORE A Audio/Video Streaming Service [18] alongside other 
relevant technologies under investigation to the following three stages: 

1. Sensor sources, (hosts 1-3) including processes with live camera feeds and those 
that replay from a file, which send video images to 

2. Distributor processes , (host 4) which are responsible for distributing the video to 

3. Multiple receivers, (hosts 5-7) including human-oriented video displays and CPU- 
intensive image processing software. 

This application presents a wide variety of characteristics representative of many or 
most DRE applications involving constrained resources, varying conditions, and con- 
figurations, and varying data and processing characteristics, including: 

• Varying data formats, including MPEG and PPM, with different data sizes and 
compression characteristics. 

• Varying network transports, including wireless, LAN, and WAN, with variable 
and constrained bandwidth over both noisy and private channels. 

• Varying image processing algorithms, including image display and image 
recognition processes (the ATR - automated target recognition - process in Figure 
3), with different CPU usage patterns. 

• Varying granularities of real-time deadlines, ranging from microseconds to milli- 
seconds and seconds. 

In particular, managing real-time end-to-end QoS in this context requires support- 
ing and coordinating the following measures of operational effectiveness: 

Minimal Frame Rate. Full motion video is typically 30 frames per second (fps), but 
smooth video is generally perceptible at above approximately 20 fps. Lower frame 
rates are visibly less smooth, but are viewable as long as other qualities, such as data 
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fidelity and jitter, are controlled. Our DRE application can use frame rates as low as 2 
fps for human viewing and lower for image processing. 

Minimal Latency. Some uses of sensor information, such as remote piloting, require 
that the end viewer see an accurate and timely view of what the sensor is collecting, 
which implies a minimal latency requirement. Studies have indicated that humans can 
perceive a delay of more than 100-200 ms, so this provides a lower bound for timeli- 
ness requirement in cases where the video is meant for human viewing and precision 
action. In cases where the image is being processed automatically, the important 
threshold is for the latency to be low enough that there is no more current image. In 
the case of MPEG-1 where I-frames (full content frames) are two fps, that means a 
minimum latency of 500 ms. 

Minimal Jitter. Controlling the smoothness of the video can have greater impact on 
the quality of human perception than the frame rate. Controlling the jitter requires 
control all along the end-to-end path, since it can be affected by changes in the rate at 
which video is sent, latency of video delivery, and the rate at which frames are dis- 
played. Some typical strategies for reducing jitter, such as buffering, are not as useful 
in real-time video because of the need for the video to be timely. 

Image Quality. The image must be of high enough quality, comprising the image 
size, pixel depth, etc., for the purpose it is being used. In the case of human viewing, 
this means the video must be large enough and clear enough to discern the detail that 
humans need. For automated processing, it means the image must contain whatever 
important features the processing is intended to detect. 

Coordination of Multiple Activities. The middleware, in conjunction with system and 
application directives, must control and coordinate the QoS so that the necessary 
allocations and tradeoffs are made to ensure that the highest priority streams and the 
most important characteristics (e.g., frame rate, latency, and jitter) are favored, even 
while other, less important characteristics may be minimized or neglected. 

Achieving end-to-end QoS requires managing the resources, including CPU and 
network bandwidth, along the entire path from source to sink. It requires making 
tradeoffs that consider user requirements, e.g., whether timeliness, fidelity, etc. is the 
dominant characteristic. In our application architecture, we encode QoS measurement, 
control, and adaptation directives and policies in QuO contracts that are distributed 
throughout the application and are responsible for managing the resource and applica- 
tion/data adaptation necessary to achieve an appropriate end-to-end QoS matched to 
the circumstances relevant at that time. 

By incorporating the OS and network mechanisms described in Section 3 that pro- 
vide lower level resource control capabilities, we can integrate QuO contracts, ser- 
vices such as CORBA Audio/Video Streaming Service, and the underlying TAO 
Real-time CORBA middleware to establish task and network priorities and reserva- 
tions end-to-end. These new integrated capabilities complement previous work [13] in 
which the data/processing characteristics (such as changing the frame rate or image 
size) were modified as well to satisfy operational requirements. 

5 Empirical Results 

Section 3 described mechanisms and services useful for managing CPU and network 
resources. Using the QuO and TAO middleware outlined in Section 2.1 to integrate 
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Fig. 4. No DSCP set on either task and no thread priorities; (a) no extra CPU or network load 
and (b) with extra CPU load and network traffic. 



and control these CPU and network resources, we are developing two complementary 
approaches to end-to-end QoS management: 

• Priority-based - Using TAO’s standard support for CORE A priorities to map to 
OS priorities and to network priorities based on Real-time COREA and DiffServ. 

• Reservation-bs.ssd - Reserving CPU cycles and network bandwidth based on the 
TimeSys Linux resource kernel and the IntServ mechanism. 

This section describes the results of systematic experiments we have conducted in the 
context of the application described in Section 4 to evaluate the integration of prior- 
ity- and reservation-based techniques using standards-based DRE middleware to 
manage predictable QoS end-to-end. 



5.1 Priority-Based End-to-End Adaptive QoS 

As discussed in Sections 3.1, RT-COREA supports the preservation of priorities 
across threads of activities in DRE applications by (1) mapping the importance of 
various application activities to corresponding operating system thread priorities and 
(2) propagating these priorities across the multiple hosts that the activity spans. RT- 
COREA is less explicit about the communication transport and network, however. As 
described in Section 3.2, our approach is to use the RT-COREA priority not only for 
mapping to thread priorities and application scheduling requirements, but also to map 
to DiffServ network priorities for end-to-end predictability and performance. 

Empirical Results for Prioritization. We conducted a set of experiments to evaluate 
the improvement in predictability and performance when using RT-COREA priorities 
to map to thread priorities and network DSCPs. The experiments consisted of two 
video senders transmitting video to two receiver servants under the following condi- 
tions: 

• Control runs, using senders with no priorities and no network management, with 
and without contending CPU load and network traffic. 

• Experimental runs with extra CPU load and network traffic, using thread priori- 
ties; DiffServ priorities; and thread priorities and DiffServ priorities combined. 
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Fig. 5. Tasks with different priorities; no DSCP set on either task; and with introduced CPU 
load; (a) no traffic congestion and (b) with traffic congestion. 



This experiment tests the hypothesis that combined management of thread and net- 
work resources results in improved performance and predictability compared with no 
resource management and management of either one individual resource alone. 

The testbed consisted of 4 PCs with 1 GHz AMD Athlon processors and 512 MB 
RAM, running Redhat Linux 7.1, with a 100 M bits-per-second (bps) Ethernet net- 
work. The sender machine hosted two identical tasks playing the role of video send- 
ers, generating GIOP messages at the rate of approximately 1.2 Mbps, the approxi- 
mate bandwidth of MPEG video at 30 frames-per- second (fps). The receiver machine 
hosted two servants activated in two separate Portable Object Adapters (POAs), 
which dispatch operations to servants. A third machine played the role of a DiffServ- 
enabled router, while a fourth machine generated cross traffic in excess of 90 Mbps. 
We introduced continuous additional CPU load by making 100 consecutive calls to a 
function checking for large prime numbers. 

Figure 4 illustrates the control runs, with both sender tasks having no RTCORBA 
(thread) priority and no network management of the video stream traffic. Figure 4a 
indicates the results with no extra load introduced, either in the CPU or in the net- 
work. As long as resources are plentiful, the latency of the video traffic for both 
streams was approximately 1.5 ms, with occasional spikes to approximately 10 ms. 
When extra network and CPU load was introduced, as illustrated in Figure 4b, per- 
formance and predictability degraded significantly. Latency fluctuates widely be- 
tween a few milliseconds to nearly a second for both streams. 

Figure 5 illustrates the results of the first set of experimental runs, evaluating the 
ability of thread priority alone. As mentioned above, the hypothesis is that while the 
thread priority mechanism defined by the RT-CORBA specification alone might im- 
prove performance and predictability, it is only a partial solution and cannot, by itself, 
lead to end-to-end QoS. To test this hypothesis, we set one sender task as high priority 
and the other low priority and increased the CPU load. Figure 5a illustrates that the 
higher priority task (sender 1) exhibits significantly lower latency than the lower pri- 
ority task (sender 2). 

When network traffic is introduced, however, thread priorities are not sufficient to 
maintain QoS. The system becomes unpredictable even with RTCORBA priorities 
set, as Figure 5b illustrates. In fact, there is a possibility of a priority inversion when 
the high priority task finishes after the low priority task. As expected, the RT-CORBA 
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Fig. 6. Tasks with no thread priorities hut with DSCP set on either task; and with introduced 
network traffic; (a) no CPU load and (h) with CPU load. 



mapping to thread priority has no capability to maintain QoS when the network is the 
bottleneck.Figure 6 illustrates the efficacy of Diffserv alone. In the presence of intro- 
duced network traffic, Diffserv is sufficient to maintain predictable performance (Fig- 
ure 6a). However, when extra CPU load is also introduced, the system experiences 
unacceptable jitter (Figure 6b). In contrast. Figure 7 illustrates the results of the ex- 
periment in which we use RT-CORBA priorities for mapping to both thread priorities 
and DSCPs. In this experiment, both senders get thread priorities and their DSCP set, 
giving them preferential treatment over the competing CPU load and network traffic, 
with sender 1 having the higher priority thread and higher network priority. Both 
senders become much more predictable, while sender I’s stream exhibits lower la- 
tency than sender 2’s. Priority-based thread control combined with priority-based 
DiffServ network management is thus able to provide better end-to-end performance 
and predictability in the face of CPU and network contention than either can do indi- 
vidually. 



5.2 Reservation-Based End-to-End Adaptive QoS 

The previous sections described priority-based mechanisms for ensuring end-to-end 
QoS performance of applications. Priority mechanisms do not always work as well, 
however, in systems with unpredictable and dynamic load scenarios as they do in 
more static systems, where the load is periodic and the system is not affected to a 
significant degree by the external environment [29]. Priorities serve best to reflect 
relative timing requirements of tasks. Likewise, reservations serve best to reflect the 
absolute timing requirements of each task, when and if they are known. 

Below, we describe experiments conducted with reservation-based resource 
management mechanisms in the context of the video streaming application and the 
CORBA AudioA'ideo Streaming Service outlined in Section 4. These results illustrate 
how the reservation resource mechanisms described in Sections 3.3 and 3.4 can be 
used in conjunction with adaptive DRE middleware to provide end-to-end QoS as an 
alternative to, or in concert with, priority-based techniques. The experiments evaluate 
network and CPU mechanisms separately and in conjunction with application adapta- 
tion, providing another step toward our ongoing research objective of a comprehen- 
sive end-to-end capability for QoS adaptive middleware. 
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Fig. 7. Task 1 with High Thread Priority and DSCP set and with traffic and CPU load 




Fig. 8. Predictability of Image Delivery using Network Reservation 



Empirical Results for Network Reservations. We conducted a set of experiments 
on the video delivery application to evaluate the effectiveness of network reservation 
to increase the predictability and performance of data delivery. Our experiments in- 
cluded two types of RSVP reservations: full reservations (1.2 Mbps, enough to sup- 
port 30 fps) and partial reservations (670 Kbps). Since partial reservations are not 
sufficient to support full rate video (i.e., 30 fps), we experimented with using QuO- 
based frame filtering also, i.e., reducing the video frame rate to a rate that the network 
(and network reservation) can support. In these experiments, we conducted experi- 
ments in every one of the following possible combinations: 

1. No frame filtering and no reservation 

2. No frame filtering and partial reservation 

3. No frame filtering and full reservation 

4. Frame filtering and no reservation 

5. Frame filtering and partial reservation 

6. Frame filtering and full reservation (This combination is included for completeness 
only. With a full reservation, no frame filtering is necessary.) 
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Table 1. Summary of Network Reservation Experimental Results 





Under Load | 




% Frames 
Delivered 


Average 

Latency 


Standard 

Deviation 


No Adaptation 


0.83% 


324 ms 


NMF 


Partial Reservation 


43.9% 


742 ms 


190.6 


Full Reservation 


100% 


190 ms 


42.3 


No Reservation; Frame 
Filtering 


95.04% 


276 ms 


146.6 


Partial Reservation; 
Frame Filtering 


99.18% 


187 ms 


143.6 


Full Reservation; Frame 
Filtering 


100% 


171 ms 


63.5 



The sender/distributor and receiver boxes were 750 MHz Pentium III laptops with 
512MB RAM, with 10 Mbps Ethernet between them. The video sender sent MPEG-1 
video (approximately 1.2 Mbps for 30 fps) for 300 seconds. After 60 seconds elapsed, 
an extra 43.8 Mbps network load was generated for 60 seconds, then discontinued. 
The frame filtering cases dynamically reacted to network load by filtering frames 
down to 10 fps or 2 fps, whichever the network would support. 

Figure 8 summarizes the predictability of video delivery in experiments 1, 5, and 6. 
With no adaptation, almost all of the frames sent while the system was under load 
were lost. With a partial reservation and frame filtering, the middleware dropped less 
important intermediate frames, but successfully delivered all full content frames (i.e., 
I-frames). With a full reservation, all frames were delivered successfully. 

Table 1 describes the predictability (number of frames delivered), performance (la- 
tency), and jitter (standard deviation) under load of all the experimental cases. It illus- 
trates that network reservation greatly increases the predictability and performance, 
and reduces the jitter when the system is heavily loaded. 

Empirical Results for CPU Reservations. As with the priority-based experiments, 
end-to-end QoS reservations need to consider image processing as well as image 
delivery. To measure the ability to control the predictability of the CPU processing 
requirements of the application, we constructed an experiment where image frame 
data was transmitted from a client program to a CORBA middleware-based image 
processing server, simulating the automatic target recognition (ATR) function shown 
in Figure 3 of our application architecture. In the image-processing server, we ran 
three different computationally intensive edge detection algorithms (Prewitt, Sobel, 
and Hirsch algorithms [11]) from the Tools for Image Processing library [9]. 

We ran the experiments by sending many images to the image-processing server in 
the following different runs: 

• Two control runs, which processed images with (1) no competing CPU load and 
(2) competing CPU load (and no CPU management) and 

• An experimental case, where images were processed with competing CPU load and 
with CPU reservations added. 
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Table 2. Summary of CPU Reservation Experimental Results 



Algorithm 


No Load 


Competing 
CPU Load 


CPU Load & 
CPU Reserva- 
tion 


Av. 

Proc. 

Time 

(ms) 


Std. 

Dev. 


Av. 

Proc. 

Time 

(ms) 


Std. 

Dev. 


Av. 

Proc. 

Time 

(ms) 


Std. 

Dev. 


Kirsch 


44.3 


0.08 


56.5 


11.8 


44.5 


0.87 


Prewitt 


44.6 


0.09 


51.5 


9.2 


44.7 


0.16 


Sobel 


45.3 


0.12 


59.8 


12.9 


45.7 


0.84 



We ran these experiments on a Pentium-Ill 850 MHz machine with 480 megabytes 
of RAM, running Red Hat Linux 7.1 with version 2.4. 7-timesys-3. 0.145 of the Time- 
sys real-time Linux kernel. We used four images in PPM format, 400x250 pixels, 
300,060 bytes, and in RGB color. The sender continuously sent the images to the 
receiver via a CORBA interface. The receiver processed the image by invoking the 
Kirsch, Prewitt, and Sobel edge detection algorithms in sequence. We executed the 
algorithms without load, with competing CPU load, and with competing CPU load 
and a CPU reservation, and recorded the time that each algorithm took to process the 
image. The results are summarized in Table 2. 

These results show that under load, the execution time of the edge detection algo- 
rithms increased significantly - Kirsch by -h 41%, Prewitt by h- 13%, and Sobel by 
h- 30%. The execution times of the edge detectors varied more than when there was no 
load, as illustrated by the higher standard deviations. This result may be explained by 
the fact that the load added was variable and not sustained. 

Adding a CPU reservation reduced the execution time under load to values that are 
comparable to those exhibited with no load. The variability in the execution times was 
also much less than in the experiment with load but with no CPU reservation. CPU 
reservations therefore did its job as expected to reduce the latency and increase the 
predictability of executing tasks when there is competing CPU load. 

Our short-term future plans involve combining CPU and network reservation 
mechanisms in a middleware controlled end-to-end QoS management capability for 
our video streaming application. 



6 Concluding Remarks 

This paper describes recent advances we have made towards developing adaptive 
DRE systems with end-to-end QoS management by integrating and testing a variety 
of emerging operating system and network resource management mechanisms with 
our earlier work on standards-based COTS DRE middleware and adaptive QoS man- 
agement frameworks. As our work becomes more completely integrated as common 
middleware - and is complemented with appropriate resource management binding 
and scheduling services and policies - it is enabling a new generation of flexible DRE 
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applications that (1) have more precise control over their end-to-end resource man- 
agement strategies and (2) can be easily reconfigured and adapted to dynamically 
changing network and computing environments. 

Most cost effective, near term solutions to end-to-end system QoS management 
need to rely on underlying COTS components, such as operating systems, networks, 
and CPUs. To provide an effective end-to-end solution, however, mechanisms for 
managing resources at these architectural levels must be integrated with middleware. 
Until recently, capabilities for managing these resources outside of the narrow host or 
intra-network perspective were either missing, primitive, or non-standard. The atten- 
tion being focused on QoS issues for distributed systems has prompted activities that 
have led to a variety of new mechanisms for low level resource control. Accordingly, 
our current R&D activity is focused on two topics: 

1 . How to integrate these emerging individual mechanisms effectively to form a con- 
sistent end-to-end control model and 

2. How to integrate these low-level mechanisms with higher levels of middleware 
that can provide end-to-end and system-wide policies and strategies needed to 
complete our vision. 

While this paper indicates that we are making significant progress, we have not yet 
achieved our final integration milestones. The results in Section 5 illustrate how we 
have made fundamental progress in separately supporting the two dominant para- 
digms: priority-and reservation-based approaches. We have demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of implementations of these mechanisms (sometimes integrated, sometimes 
in isolation) to do what they were intended to do. We have made progress on integrat- 
ing these low-level controls with higher-level middleware abstractions and policy 
mechanisms intended to unify the individual elements of the system. All of that work 
is continuing. After we have integrated, tested, and validated all of the individual 
mechanisms end-to-end, as well as with the upper levels of middleware for individual 
flows, we will then focus on the aggregate management policies and adaptive behav- 
ior that these levels of middleware are intended to enable. When all of these attributes 
are in place, we can then provide a more detailed decomposition of the roles and in- 
terfaces required to provide a complete service. 

Ultimately, we contend that priority- and reservation-based approaches will both 
have their place in complex DRE application systems. It will therefore be important 
not only to provide both a consistent end-to-end priority and reservation capability 
stand-alone, but to characterize, understand, and manage the patterns of their individ- 
ual use and the interplay and interactions between them. 

One promising research direction is to combine priority-based mechanisms in con- 
junction with reservation mechanisms, using the priority paradigm to drive who gets 
reservations and to what degree. Since OS reservation allocation mechanisms are 
newer and have been applied less often than priority mechanisms, they also lag prior- 
ity-based mechanisms in coordinating and standardizing the reservation mechanisms 
across distributed systems. Our future work aims at redressing this imbalance. 

QuO and TAO software are available in open-source format at http://www.dist- 
systems.bbn.com/tech/QuO and http://deuce.doc.wustl.edu/Download.html. 
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Abstract. The problem of service routing (or dynamic service compo- 
sition) has recently emerged as a consequence of the distributed compos- 
able services model residing in middleware layer(s). However, existing 
solutions are mostly suitable for small- or medium-scale service over- 
lay networks, as service routing is performed over flat overlay topologies 
such as a mesh. Due to their increasing routing information maintenance 
costs, these flat (single-level) topology solutions cannot cope with large- 
scale service overlay networking. For better scalability, in this paper, we 
provide a hierarchical service routing framework, which comprises three 
parts. In the first part, we organize the overlay network nodes into clus- 
ters based on their Internet distances. We then construct a hierarchically 
fully connected (HFC) topology based on the clustering result. In such 
a topology, nodes within a cluster are considered fully connected, and 
the clusters themselves are also fully connected by their border nodes. 
In the second part, a hierarchical state information distribution protocol 
will be provided so that each node in the system maintains full state of 
the nodes in its own cluster and aggregate state of other clusters in the 
system. In the third part, we present how service paths can be computed 
hierarchically in a divide-and-conquer fashion. Through simulation tests, 
we demonstrate that while achieving much better scalability, our frame- 
work provides also as good and efficient service paths as single-level mesh 
solutions. 

Keywords: service routing, dynamic service composition, clustering, 
topology aggregation, hierarchical routing 



1 Introduction 



The concept of overlay networking has recently been brought up for support- 
ing various kinds of middleware and application services. However, most of the 
existing work, such as P]2E0SI5 | , targets at small- or medium-scale overlay net- 
works, as the constructed overlay topologies are mostly meshes of single level. 
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These single-level, flat network organizations do not scale, because of their in- 
creasing routing information maintenance cost. To achieve scalability, in this pa- 
per, we introduce a middleware framework for hierarchical service routing that 
reduces routing information maintenance cost by means of topology abstraction 
and state information aggregation. In correspondence to these mechanisms, ser- 
vice routing will also be done hierarchically. Assuming that each node in the 
system maintains partial global state (full state of the nodes in its own cluster 
and aggregate state of other clusters in the system), hierarchical routing shares 
advantages of source routing and distributed routing 0. 

Although hierarchical (data) routing at the network layer has been exten- 
sively studied in the literature isEHii , hierarchical service routing in distributed, 
overlay service networks (middleware and application layer) presents several ad- 
ditional challenges that need special efforts. (1) While at the network layer, 
clusters are defined manually by humans based on certain properties of the net- 
work (e.g., location, administrative domain, or connectivity), an overlay service 
network has a virtual, fully-connected topologj0. Hence the first problem is how 
to identify virtual clusters and how to define connectivity between nodes and clus- 
ters. (2) In a clustered service overlay network, the second problem is how service 
routing information should be aggregated and distributed. (3) Compared to data 
routing, service routing exhibits two new constraints: service functionality and 
service dependency, that make traditional data routing solutions inapplicable 
m- While solutions such as mm exist for service routing over flat, single- 
level topologies, how can a single-level topology solution be extended to solve the 
hierarchical service routing problem! 

We address these challenges as follows. For the first problem, as delay (prox- 
imity) will be used as a performance metric when seeking service paths, we will 
use proximity as a metric for clustering services. Since services are located in 
proxies, the distance between a pair of services can be represented by the dis- 
tance between the proxies in which the services are located. Thus the problem of 
clustering services by their proximity amounts to the problem of clustering prox- 
ies by their proximity. To achieve this goal, a combination of mechanisms (for 
distance map obtainment and clustering) will be adopted in this paper, so that 
the clustered overlay proxy network is congruent with the underlying physical 
network. Once the clusters (of proxies) have been detected, we will create the 
topology in such a way that nodes within a single cluster are fully connected, and 
the clusters themselves are also fully connected by their border nodes. There- 
fore, any pair of intra-cluster nodes can communicate to each other directly, and 
any pair of inter-cluster nodes can communicate to each other via their bor- 
der nodes. We name such a topology an HFC (Hierarchically Fully-Connected) 
topology. Figure Q] depicts an example of a bi-level HFC topology. This topol- 
ogy design choice stems from the following observation. Service routing exhibits 
some different features (e.g., service functionality and service dependency) than 
data routing that make the use of partial mesh topologies, which is suitable for 

^ An overlay service network creates a virtual, fully-connected topology with nodes, 
called proxies, carrying value-added middleware or application services. 
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Fig. 1. An example of HFC topology: nodes within each cluster are fully connected, 
and clusters are fully connected by their border nodes (in shadow). 



data routing, not as suitable. This is so because, in data routing, nodes simply 
participate as relays, and pass data as is to their neighboring nodes; however, 
in service routing, as the data traverses, nodes may be required to process it 
differently using different services. Since how services are to be composed (the 
service dependency issue) is mostly resolved at the runtime, two runtime-defined 
neighboring services may appear to be several nodes apart in a statically config- 
ured partial mesh. In other words, meshes configured statically do not reflect well 
service dependency needs that are resolved at execution time. In fact, highest ef- 
ficiency in service paths can be only achieved if the overlay network is considered 
fully connected (assuming the underlying physical network does not partition). 
We thereby try to make the hierarchical topology as fully connected as possible. 
While large networks cannot afford full topologies, after having done proximity- 
based clustering, small groups of nearby nodes will afford to be fully connected. 
In a bi-level HFC hierarchy, two nodes (thus also the services installed on them) 
are at most two nodes away. By limiting the number of hops between any pair 
of services will potentially increase service path efficiencies. 

For the second problem, because service routing involves functionality as the 
basic requirement, and certain performance metrics for optimization purposes, 
we will need to maintain two pieces of information: service functionality (or capa- 
bility) of the nodes and performance status of single or aggregated nodes/links, 
by using a hierarchical state information distribution protocol. Topology aggre- 
gation with QoS parameters has been studied in |9I I . We need to further solve 
the service capability information (SCI) aggregation problem. Assuming that 
each service can be uniquely named, and a single proxy’s SCI is represented as a 
set of service names, we can aggregate SCI of a group of proxies as the union of 
their individual SCI sets. State information will be further discussed in Section 
0 In this paper, we will only consider delay as our service path performance met- 
ric, QoS parameters such as bandwidth, machine capacity, and machine volatility 
m, will not be considered at this point. 
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For the third problem, we will adopt the solution developed in our previous 
work El for intra-cluster service routing, and use a modified version for inter- 
cluster service routing. The resulting solution will perform hierarchical service 
routing in a top-down, divide-and-conquer fashion, in a sense that a single node 
with partial global state of the system first resolves the inter-cluster service 
routing problem, and then let certain proxies inside those clusters along the 
path to find intra-cluster service routes. 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows. In Section |21 we describe the 
assumptions made throughout this paper. Section 0 presents the details about 
HFC-topology construction. Section 0 provides a hierarchical state information 
distribution protocol so that when stabilized, each node in the overlay network 
topology has a partial global state of the system. In Section E| we show how 
hierarchical service path finding can be performed. Section El is devoted to per- 
formance study/comparison of the presented solutions in several aspects, against 
other topology organization methods. Section 0 concludes the paper with some 
future directions. 

2 Assumptions 

2.1 Service Model 

This research is based on the composable services model !l4IIMIbll7j , assum- 
ing services can be composed together to perform more complex tasks. Such a 
model allows dynamic customization of services, and is useful, for example, in 
multimedia application delivery or in Web applications where customizations 
are specially desirable to overcome various kinds of Internet heterogeneities or 
to cater to end-users’ special needs. As two application instances that may make 
use of the composable services model: 

— An MPEG video stream may undergo a series of transformations for cus- 
tomization: (1) be watermarked for copyright protection; (2) be converted 
from MPEG to H.261 to reduce bandwidth requirement; (3) be incorporated 
with a background music, under user’s request; (4) be compressed, again, for 
less bandwidth requirement. 

— A Web document may (under user’s request): (1) be translated to another 
language; (2) be merged with another document residing on a certain ma- 
chine; (3) be formatted. 

Service composition has to follow certain dependency relations due to either 
operational constraint^ or input/output constraint^. We use the notation st — >■ 
Sj to denote that service Si is to be followed by service Sj. A service request is 

^ For copyright protection, watermarking may need to be applied before any other 
service operations. 

® For example, if two transcoding services, MPEG2JPEG and JPEG2H261 are to be 
composed, then the former should be applied before the latter due to the data-type 
constraints of input /output. 
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Fig. 2. Two example service requests (source proxy + SG + destination proxy), (a) 
service request with linear SG: sq — >■ si — >■ S2; (b) service request with non-linear 
SG which contains three possible configurations: so — >■ si — >■ S2, S3 — ^ si — >■ S2, and 
S3 ->■ S2. 



to find a service path, between a pair of source and destination nodes, such that 
it satisfies a linear or non-linear service dependency graph (service graph or SG 
for short), as depicted in Figure El While a linear service graph contains only 
one single service configuration, a non-linear service graph may contain multiple 
feasible service configurations, because a path that leads from any source service 
to any sink service is said to satisfy the request (a feasible configuration). 



2.2 Overlay Networks 

In order to carry out the customizations, services need to be available at cer- 
tain locations between the multimedia server and client. Since it is not scalable 
performing all customizations at the end points (server and client), proxies have 
been introduced to facilitate the deployment of applications fHl- We thus assume 
in this paper that composable services are installed on these media proxies. We 
do not assume active services or any type of dynamic downloading of services; 
i.e., in this work, services are statically installed on proxies. The reason that ac- 
tive services are not assumed here is that we believe in the current Internet, they 
are still hard to be widely deployed, as most system administrators may not al- 
low dynamic installations of software in their systems due to security concerns. 
The no-active-services assumption generally implies that proxy nodes become 
different in terms of functional capabilities. 

Given a distributed, composable service overlay network, applications de- 
mand support from middleware so as to automate processes of locating and 
composing services. The service path finding problem is, given a service request 
(source proxy -|- SG -I- destination proxy), to find an efficient mapping between 
services and proxies, so that the end-to-end path is efficient in terms of delay 
or other QoS metrics m In this paper, we will only consider delay as a per- 
formance metric when performing service path finding. A concrete service path 
may have the form: sp = {-/po, si/pi, . . . , s„/p„, ~/Pn+i), where po and p„+i 
are source and destination proxies, respectively, and Si/pj means that service Si 
is mapped onto proxy pj (note that —/pi means no service is mapped onto pi, 
i.e.. Pi acts as a message relay.). 
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3 HFC Topology Construction 



As long as the underlying physical network does not partition, a set of overlay 
nodes can be considered fully connected. However, under such an overlay topol- 
ogy consideration, routing information distribution cost becomes unfeasibly high 
for a large overlay network, because each proxy would have n — 1 neighbors. A 
more scalable way is to consider the overlay network as a mesh |ll4l5lfi| . How- 
ever, static mesh configurations do not take the service dependency issue, which 
is mostly resolved at execution time, into consideration. The general consequence 
of this is two neighboring services will likely appear to be several nodes apart, so 
that in order to reach one service from another, several intermediary proxy nodes 
will need to participate in the service path as message relays. Therefore, mesh 
topologies would incur longer service paths than the fully connected topology. 
Besides, although in terms of state information maintenance scalability, mesh is 
better than the fully connected topology, without topology abstraction and state 
information aggregation, the improvement is still not sufficient for larger-scale 
overlay networks. 

A common approach to achieving scalability is to organize large networks into 
clusters /groups, so that topology abstraction becomes possible to reduce the size 
of global state UnEEl- Our HFC topology has the following basic properties: 



1. distance- based clustering: Nodes are clustered by their proximity in the 
Internet. 

2. connectivity: All intra-cluster nodes are fully connected among themselves, 
and all clusters are fully connected by their border nodes. Later on, we will 
call links crossing two clusters external links, and all other links within single 
clusters internal links. 

3. border node selections: The border nodes between two clusters are se- 
lected to be the two closest nodes belonging to the two clusters. 

4. visibility: Each cluster is visible by its border nodes from outside. 



An HFC topology makes service routing in a large-scale overlay network feasi- 
ble and efficient because of the following reasons. First, clustering allows topol- 
ogy abstraction so as to reduce the state information maintenance overhead. 
Second, clustering based on the proxies’ proximity makes small groups of closely 
located proxies afford to be fully connected to best cater to runtime-defined ser- 
vice dependency needs. Third, the border node selection rule maximizes routing 
efficiency between clusters due to geometric properties. Also due to geometric 
properties, for clusters of reasonable sizes, it’s very unlikely that a single node 
will be selected to be border nodes to all other clusters in the system, which 
improves load balancing on border nodes. Lastly, when dealing with hierarchi- 
cal topologies, the most common way of topology aggregation is to represent a 
group of nodes as a single logical node m- Such a representation is simplest, 
but also introduces too much imprecision m- In our framework, we will make 
all border nodes of a cluster (several nodes instead of a single one) represent a 
group. Such a visibility feature will help find efficient service paths with better 
precisions. This issue will become clearer in Section El 
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The construction of an HFC topology follows three major steps: distance 
map obtainment, clustering, and selection of border nodes. 

3.1 Distance Map Obtainment 

As end-to-end latency is an important application-level measurable metric that 
gives a good reflection of the underlying physical network I2HZ2I, we will use 
this metric to represent Internet distances. Suppose n is the number of nodes in 
the overlay network, if we are to get a complete distance map for the clustering 
purpose, then 0{n^) end-to-end measurements are needed, and 0{n^) entries will 
be in the map, which is an expensive operation. However, in 1221 , the researchers 
made two interesting observations, that will allow us to reduce the complexity 
of the work significantly. Through real-world Internet distance measurements, 
the authors in 1221 observed that: (I) Internet hosts can be mapped into a k 
dimensional coordinate space such that the geometric distance between every 
pair of nodes more or less reflects the network distance (round-trip propagation 
and transmission delay) between the nodes; (2) without directly measuring the 
distance between a pair of nodes x and y, this distance information can be 
calculated (predicted) if we know the distances between x and a set of common 
landmark nodes L, and the distances between y and L. Therefore, to obtain the 
complete distance map of n overlay proxies, we do the following: 

1. Set up a small group of m landmarks - L, and let each of them measure the 
distances between itself and all other landmarks. To minimize the effect of 
Internet noises, we take the minimum value of several measurements. 

2. Map the obtained distance map of L into a fc-dimensional geometric space 
S with minimum error. This is a function minimization problem solvable by 
mathematical methods such as 1221 . 

3. Each proxy obtains the coordinates of L, and measures the distances between 
itself and L in order to be able to derive its own coordinates relative to 
L’s positions, again through some function minimization method j23j . To 
minimize Internet noises, the minimum of several measurements should be 
taken. 

Using such an approach, a complete distance map of n proxies can be obtained 
by using 0{rn? + nra) measurements and will only have 0{kn) of entries {n^ m 
and n ^ fc), compared to 0{n^) measurements and O(n^) entries in a genuine 
approach. Note that the goal of setting up the landmarks is to provide to regular 
proxies some reference points in the geometric space - S; the landmarks will not 
participate in any other activities. 

3.2 Clustering by Graph Theory 

We assume a particular proxy - P - is elected to perform the clustering operations 
once all of the proxies have reported their own coordinates to it. Clustering is a 
big and old research area spanning several fields. Many clustering methods exist 
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Fig. 3. (a) A set of n nodes in space S\ (2) an MST connecting the nodes (inconsistent 
edges are marked with X; (3) clusters detected by removing the inconsistent edges 
in (b). 



in the literature for different objectives, and most of them are guided by certain 
laws or principles m- Among them, we cite the famous Gestalt principle of 
grouping by proximity. Based on this principle, Zahn [23| demonstrated how the 
minimum spanning tree (MST) can be used to detect clusters. We adopt this 
method to detect proxy clusters as follows. 

1. Construct the MST for the set of n nodes in S. 

2. Identify inconsistent edges in the MST. 

3. Remove the inconsistent edges to form connected components and call them 
clusters. 

The crucial step in the algorithm is the definition of inconsistency. We con- 
sider an edge to be inconsistent when its length is significantly larger than the 
average of nearby edge lengths |2S|- Let a denote the length of the link being 
examined - I, and let fy and fy. denote the left and right sub-trees connected by 
I, whose average length of links is denoted by b. We say that I is inconsistent if 
a/b > k, where fc is a selected number, e.g., 2, 3, . . .. 

In this work, we concentrate on clustering an overlay network of size n using 
one computation. However, in the real world, we should allow proxies to join and 
leave dynamically. While we can let future proxies join clusters of their nearest 
neighbors, multiple joins and leaves may deteriorate the quality of clustering. 
Hence some kind of re-structuring mechanism needs to be devised. We leave this 
as our future work. 



3.3 Selection of Border Proxies 

We also let P carry out the border proxies selection operation. As stated, in 
the HFC topology, clusters are fully connected by their border proxies. Thus, 
between every pair of clusters, a pair of border proxies is selected. For maxi- 
mum routing efficiency, the two border proxies between a pair of clusters are 
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C2.0, C2.1, C2.2, C3.0( 



Fig. 4. Information learned by C 2.1 from P. 



selected to be the pair of nearest proxies belonging to the two clusters. Let 
X = {xi,X 2 , ■ ■ ■ ,Xm} and Y = {yi,y 2 , ■ ■ ■ ,yn} denote two clusters, and let 
[xb,yb] denote their border proxies, where Xb € X and yb £ Y, then for all other 
pairs of proxies [xi,yj] (such that Xi ^ Xb, yj ^ yb, Xi £ X, and yj G Y), 
distance{xi,yj) > distance{xb,yb)- 

Once the proxy P is done with clustering and border node selection, it will 
distribute the relevant topology information to each proxy in the system. In 
particular, each proxy in the system will learn the following from P: (1) its own 
cluster’s ID and membership information, i.e., who are other members belong- 
ing to this cluster; (2) the cluster IDs in the system and their border proxies; 
(3) coordinates of all members within the cluster and coordinates of all border 
proxies in the system. Figure 0 depicts the information learned by C 2.1 from P. 

4 Service Routing Information Distribution 

As stated in Section d service routing needs two pieces of information: distance 
and service functionality/capability. Since each proxy has already the relevant 
coordinates information that allows itself to derive distances between any intra- 
cluster nodes and between any pair of clusters (represented by the corresponding 
border nodes), only the service capability information needs to be further dis- 
tributed. Each proxy will maintain two Service Capability Tables, one for all 
proxies in its own cluster - SCTp, and the other for all clusters in the system - 
SCTc- The following protocol will be adopted for distribution and maintenance 
of the nodes’ service capability information. 

1. Local State: Every proxy pi in the system periodically distributes its local 

service capability information through a local state message^ to all of the 

In a local state message, pi lists the names of services installed on pi. 
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proxies within its own cluster. A proxy pj that receives a local state message 
will update its SCTp. 

2. Aggregate State: Each border proxy pb periodically aggregates the service 
capability information of its own cluster and distributes it through an ag- 
gregate state message^ to the neighboring border nodes in other clusters. A 
border node pj, that receives such a packet updates its own SCTq, and is re- 
sponsible for forwarding it to other proxies of its own cluster. Any proxy that 
receives a forwarded aggregate state packet simply updates its own SCTc- 

5 Hierarchical Service Path Finding 

In we provided a generic, global- view-based approach to finding optimal 
service paths in flat topologies. Due to the service functionality and service 
dependency restrictions in service routing, no existing solutions for data routing 
(e.g., Dijkstra’s Algorithm) can be directly applied to solve the service routing 
problem. In HH, we showed how to map the service topology and service request 
information into a directed acyclic graph (which we call service DAG), to make a 
classical shortest-paths algorithm applicable for computation of optimal service 
paths. The main objective of the mapping phase was to get rid of the complexities 
caused by the two restrictions stated above, so that any path that leads from 
the source node of the service DAG to the sink node of the service DAG would 
be a viable service path, and applying a shortest-path algorithm will return us 
a shortest service path in terms of a given metric. 

Since in the HFG framework, the topology and state information has been 
abstracted at certain point, we will not be able to And a concrete service path 
in one single step. Instead, we will have to perform service path finding hier- 
archically, first at the cluster level and then at the proxy level. With only an 
abstract state of other clusters in the system, no single proxy is able to And 
a concrete service path solely on its own, unless all requested services can be 
satisfied in the local cluster. The general idea of hierarchical service routing is 
to first let some proxy (e.g., the destination proxy specified in the request) look 
for a cluster-level service path, so that to which cluster each service is mapped 
to is defined. Later, the proxy can let certain nodes of those particular clusters 
decide which specific in-cluster proxies will be the concrete providers of those 
services and combine their decisions to obtain the Anal service path. Figure 0 
depicts a picture of hierarchical service routing at high level. We will call such a 
service path flnding mechanism divide- and- conquer. Diflerent than in mi, which 
flnds optimal solutions in terms of a given performance metric, now we can no 
longer guarantee that the resulting service paths are optimal. That is, although 
we sought to optimize distance independently at two levels of service routing, 
the overall service path may not be optimal due to topology abstractions. 

® In an aggregate state message, pb lists the names of all services available in its 
entire cluster. Assume Si, S 2 , ■ ■ ■ , Sm are the sets of services available at proxies 
pi,P 2 , . . . ,Pm in a certain cluster Ci. Then the aggregate service set S of this cluster 
is the union of all Si’s; i.e., S = Si U S 2 U . . . U Sm- 
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Fig. 5. Hierarchical routing at high level: (a) A single node - Pd - first computes an 
inter-cluster service path connecting certain border nodes; (b) certain nodes within 
each cluster individually compute intra-cluster service paths and return their answers 
to Pd to form the final service path. 
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Fig. 6. The service topology (network topology -I- services) of the example. 



In parallel to describing the general procedures of hierarchical service routing 
below, we provide a small example for better illustration. The topology, as well as 
the detailed service capability information, are shown in Figure El There are four 
clusters, Cq, C\, C2, and C3, whose elements (proxies) are labeled as Cq.q, <1^1.2) 
. . ., according to how they are clustered, to ease our reading. Services available 
at each proxy are listed at the right side of the figure. 

5.1 Inter-cluster Service Path Finding 

Without loss of generality, we assume a service request, which comprises a source 
proxy, a service graph, and a destination proxy, and issued by a client, is sent 
to the destination proxy, and the output of this destination proxy will feed into 
the client’s input. 
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1. map: Based on the aggregate state information maintained at hud in- 
stances of the requested services in all clusters in the system by looking up 
PdS SCTc, and construct a service DAG as described in CH. 

Example: Based on the aggregate global state perceived by C2.1 (Figure 
era)), map the service request (Figure[3(b)) into a service DAG(Figurel3|c)) 
by finding instances of each service in SCTc- The two end nodes of such a 
service DAG are, respectively, the IDs of the clusters in which the source 
and destination proxies fall; pd knows its own cluster’s ID, and can query 
the source proxy for the source proxy’s cluster ID. Note that the distance 
labeled on each link between a pair of clusters - Ci and Cj, is the distance 
between the border proxies of two clusters. The distance is zero if Ci = Cj. 
Although for simplicity the example only considers linear service graph, the 
solution can be easily extended to also consider non-linear service graphs, as 
shown in El- 

2. apply shortest-paths algorithm: On top of the service DAG, a shortest- 
path algorithm such as Dijkstra’s algorithm, or DAG-shortest-paths algo- 
rithm can be applied to compute a shortest path. We will call the resulting 
path a GSP (Gluster-Level Service Path) . Such a GSP is a service path com- 
prised by possibly several external clusters, whose fine-resolution states are 
not known at pd- 

Example: Although simply applying a classical shortest-paths algorithm (e.g., 
DAG-shortest-paths algorithm) on top of the service DAG would result in 
a cluster-level shortest service path, whose total distance is the sum of the 
lengths of external border links making up the path, we modify the DAG- 
shortest-paths algorithm in such a way that selection of a shortest path 
also takes into account internal distances as much as possible. If, in the ser- 
vice topology of Figured there are two cluster-level service paths {path 1: 
Co — Cl — C 2 and path 2 : Cq ^ C 3 ^ C 2 ) that both satisfy the given 
request, just judging from the external links, the proxy C2.1 would see no 
difference between the two, because both paths have their total external link 
lengths of 45. However, if C 2 ,i considers the internal distances between the 
border nodes as well, the latter might be a preferred path because: (1) in 
path 1 , the service path will leave Cg from Co.i, enter Ci from Ci.o, leave Ci 
from Cl. 2, enter C2 from C2.0, and finally reach the destination - C2.1, the 
total distance will be no less than 20 -I- 5 -I- 25 -I- 2 = 52; (2) in path 2, the 
service path will leave Cg from Cg.g, enter C3 from C3.0, leave C3 from C3.0, 
enter C2 from C2.2, and finally reach the destination - C2.1, the total distance 
will be no less than 30 -I- 15 -I- 1 = 46. At this point, we have no way to know 
how long the intra-cluster service paths will be, but since the lower-bound 
distance of path 1 is higher than that of path 2, there’s no reason for us 
not to prefer the latter to the former. In order to take the internal distances 
into account, we need to add a back-tracking procedure before performing 
the regular relax procedures in a classical shortest-paths algorithm. Details 
of such back-tracking verification are omitted from this paper. Readers can 
find similar mechanism used in El- The shortest service path is shown in 
bold lines in Figure El)c). 
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Fig. 7 . Inter-cluster service routing (steps performed by the destination proxy C 2.1 of 
the service request). 
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3. distribute child service requests (divide): Dissect the original service 
request into smaller portions, and distribute these child requests to the cor- 
responding clusters. 

Example: Once getting a shortest cluster-level service path, the destination 
proxy C2.1 is responsible for dissecting the original request into pieces. Start- 
ing from the source node in the CSP, a new child request is formed for a 
consecutive set of nodes if these consecutive nodes are all mapped into the 
same cluster. For each child request, the selection of source proxy and desti- 
nation proxy is done as follows. Let (Cq, Ci, . . . , C„) denote the sequence of 
clusters making up the CSP, and let the notation bij denote the border node 
inside cluster Ci connecting to cluster Cj, then in general, the source proxy 
of a child request i is and the destination node is If it is the 

first child request (i = 0), the source proxy is that indicated in the original 
service request; and if it is the last child request (i = n), the destination 
node is that indicated in the original service request. Figure 0d) shows the 
dissected child service requests. The first two child requests are to be sent to 
Co.i and C 1 . 2 , respectively, and the third one will be taken care of by C2.1 
itself. 

4. compose child service paths (conquer): Wait for results of those child 
service requests to arrive, and compose all child service paths into a single 
one. This is the final service path. 

Example: The destination proxy C 2.1 waits for all child service patht0 to 
arrive, and combine them as shown in Figure Ue). 

5.2 Intra-cluster Service Path Finding 

Since at the cluster level, proxy pd only knows in which cluster each requested 
service should be located, it will rely on some in-cluster proxies to further decide 
which proxy, specifically, will be the concrete provider of each service. A proxy 
Px , upon receiving a child service request that consists only of services satisfiable 
by Px's cluster, will compute an optimal intra-cluster service path by using the 
solution described in The basic procedure consists of two steps: mapping and 
applying shortest-paths algorithm on top of the obtained service DAG. Different 
from the mapping step done for inter-cluster service routing above, where each 
service is mapped into a cluster by looking up SCTc, now each service will be 
mapped onto concrete proxies by looking up Px's SCTp. After completing the 
computation of a shortest child service path, px sends the result (child service 
path) back to pd for it to be composed with others. 

Example: Computations of intra-cluster service paths are shown in Figure 0 



6 Performance Studies 

In this section, we conduct simulation tests to study the performances of our 
hierarchical framework. The simulations are done by using the well-known sim- 
ulator ns2, and our Internet topologies are generated following the transit-stub 
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Fig. 8. Computations of child service paths. Shortest paths are indicated with bold 
lines. 



model pi^. We will measure performances of the HFC framework in two aspects: 
state information maintenance overhead and service path efficiency. 



6.1 State Information Maintenance Overhead 

The biggest advantage of hierarchical routing is that state information main- 
tenance overhead is reduced through topology abstraction. We will study the 
performance of the HFC topology by comparing it to that of single-level topolo- 
gies. Since state in service routing includes two pieces of information: distance 
and service capability, we will quantify their overheads separately. Overhead is 
quantified in number of node-states; if a single node p keeps n node-states for 
particular state (either distance or service capability), it means that p maintains 
that many entries in its corresponding state table where each entry can be either 
for a single node or for a cluster, depending on situations. 

Coordinates-Related Overhead: In this work, since we used coordinates- 
based distance map in the HFC framework, we will also assume this for single- 
level topology service routing. In a single-level topology, each proxy is required 
to keep coordinates of all proxies in the system. Therefore, assuming n is the size 
of the overlay network, the per proxy coordinates-related overhead is n node- 
states. However, in an HFC topology, each proxy is only required to keep the 
coordinates of its local cluster nodes and the coordinates of all border nodes in 
the system. We set up overlay topologies of different sizes: 250, 500, 750, and 
1000 proxies, on top of physical topologies generated by using the TS model m- 
Each overlay topology is tested on top of 10 different physical topologies. Figure 
Ela) shows the results averaged over 10 tests. 

Service-Capability- Related Overhead: In a single-level topology, each proxy 
again, needs to maintain service capability information for all proxies (n nodes) 
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Fig. 9. (a) Number of coordinates-related node-states kept at a single proxy; (b) num- 
ber of service-related node-states maintained at a single proxy. 



in the system. However, in the HFC framework, the number of such nodes per- 
ceived at a single proxy is the sum of the number of nodes in each proxy’s own 
cluster plus the number of clusters in the system. Figure |3(b) shows results of 
the simulation tests with the same setups as above. 

While in flat topologies, both overheads would increase linearly with constant 
one, the increases are much slower in the hierarchical case (with dramatically 
smaller constants), meaning the HFC framework scales much better than flat 
topologies. Although theoretically in the worst case, hierarchical organizations 
may not produce advantages, for example, when most of the nodes fall into one 
cluster, such undesirable phenomena did not happen in our simulation tests, and 
we think that extremely unbalanced network node distribution would not happen 
in practice either. We intend to analyze the node distribution issue further in our 
future study. Also note that in all of the simulations of this paper, coordinate 
spaces of two dimensions are used. It would be also interesting, in the future, to 
quantify the precisions of the distance maps obtained by using coordinate spaces 
of different dimensions, and see their impact on clustering. 



6.2 Service Path Efficiency 

The goal of service routing is to find efficient service paths. Since in this paper, 
we only consider distance as the routing metric, we say that for a single ser- 
vice request, a shorter path is more efficient that a longer one. We will compare 
path efficiencies achieved by our hierarchical service routing framework (HFC 
with topology abstraction) against those of regular mesh-based solutions. At the 
same time, we will also quantify the performance losses solely caused by topol- 
ogy aggregation. Hence we will compare path efficiencies achieved by our HFC 
framework against those achieved by HFC without topology abstraction. To be 
fair, performances will be compared in the same simulation environments. We 
wrote programs to generate random simulated environments for overlay topolo- 
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Table 1. Simulation test environments. 
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gies with 250, 500, 750, and 1000 proxies. Table^shows the settings. We conduct 
two sets of tests for different purposes. 

We first compare path efficiencies of hierarchical service routing against those 
of regular meshes. A regular mesh is constructed with the following rules: each 
proxy creates links to its 1-4 nearest neighbors, and 1-2 randomly chosen, farther 
located neighbors (to make the topology connected). In a single- level (mesh) 
topology solution, each node maintains global state of the system. Thus, a single 
node is able to find an optimal service path by applying the methods described 
in m The first two bars in each 3-bar set of Figure E3 show the average service 
path lengths obtained for the two tests. Each point in the figure corresponds to 
the average result of up to 5 runs (on top of 5 different physical topologies) , with 
1000 client requests per each run. We see that despite the distance information 
imprecision introduced in the HFC framework, the performance of the HFC 
framework is still comparable to (actually slightly better than) single-level mesh 
solutions. This is the case because in the HFC topology, the number of hops 
between two overlay nodes (or neighboring services) is constrained to no more 
than two. As predicted, this feature potentially increases service path efficiencies. 

The biggest disadvantage of hierarchical routing is that path efficiencies may 
get compromised due to routing information imprecision. Thus, it is interesting 
to examine the performance degradation caused solely by topology aggregation 
in hierarchical service routing (i.e., performance compromise of doing hierarchi- 
cal service routing). For this purpose, we compare performances achieved by 
HFC topologies in two cases. In case one, we perform the topology aggregation 
as described throughout this paper. In the second case, we do not perform any 
topology abstraction or state information aggregation on top of the HFC topol- 
ogy. Therefore, each proxy will have full state of the whole system. The last two 
bars in each 3-bar set of Figure give us a comparison between the two; the 
differences between the two show the performance deterioration caused by the 
distance imprecision in hierarchical service routing. 

7 Conclusions 

In this paper, we have presented a hierarchical service routing framework that 
solves the three challenges described in Section Q1 and studied its performances 
through simulations. Despite the distance imprecision introduced in hierarchi- 
cal service routing, our framework achieved path efficiencies as good as regular 
single-level mesh solutions, while also achieving scalability. 
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Fig. 10. A comparison of service path lengths. 



Service routing is still a new area. To the best of our knowledge, this is the 
only work so far dealing with hierarchical service routing. We expect this re- 
search area to be further explored in the future. Some of the improvements that 
we can think of for our HFC framework can be dynamic membership and QoS. 
The framework so far does the clustering operations all at once. However, in 
the real world, we should allow proxies to join and leave dynamically. While we 
can let future proxies join clusters of their nearest neighbors, multiple joins and 
leaves may deteriorate the quality of clustering. Thus some kind of re-structuring 
mechanism needs to be devised. Also, many applications are QoS demanding. 
How to embed QoS (e.g., network bandwidth, machine load, machine volatil- 
ity) into hierarchical service topologies, and properly aggregate those pieces of 
information into meaningful service routing state, are important issues. 
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Abstract. In this paper, we propose a new architecture for group com- 
munication middleware. Current group communication systems share 
some common features, despite the big differences that exist among 
them. We first point out these common features by describing the most 
representative group communication architectures implemented over the 
last 15 years. Then we show the features of our new architecture, which 
provide several advantages over the existing architectures: (1) it is less 
complex, (2) it defines a set of group communication abstractions that 
is more consistent than the abstractions usually provided, and (3) it can 
be made more responsive in case of failures. 



1 Introduction 

1.1 Context 

Group communication has been widely argued to be an important enabling tech- 
nology for building fault-tolerant applications in distributed systems |B|. Tra- 
ditionally, applications can be made tolerant to crashes by replicating critical 
processes. In such a context, the group communication system (or middleware) 
manages the interaction between the process replicas across the network. The 
implementation of group communication middleware in a system with process 
crashes and unpredictable communication delay is a difficult task. Therefore, 
it is important to have a clean design of the group communication’s architec- 
ture, with a well-understood set of programming abstractions provided by each 
component of the system. 

In the dynamic group communication model, processes are organised into 
groups. The membership of a group can change over time, as processes join 
or leave the group, or as crashed processes are removed from the group. The 
current set of processes that are members of a group is called the group view. 

* Research funded by the EPFL grant “Semantics-Guided Design and Implementation 
of Group Communication Middleware”, by the Swiss National Science Foundation 
under grant number 21-67715.02, and partially by OFES under contract number 
02.0328, as part of the 1ST MIDAS project (2001-37610). 
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Processes are added to and deleted from the group view via view changes, han- 
dled by a membership service. Communication to the members of a group is 
done by various broadcast primitives. The basic “reliable” broadcast primitive 
in the context of a view is called view synchronous broadcast, or simply view 
synchron]]^ |ld| . The semantics of view synchronous broadcast can be enhanced 
by requiring messages to be delivered in the same order by all processes in the 
view. This primitive is called atomic broadcast |ld| . Moreover, different research 
groups distinguish between the primary partition membership and partitionable 
membership m The discussion of these two models is outside the scope of this 
paper. In our work, we focus on the primary partition model, in which processes 
observe the same sequence of views. Primary partition membership is adequate 
for managing replicated servers, even in the case of link failures and/or network 
partitions. 

The difficulty of implementing a group communication middleware can be 
formally explained by theoretical impossibility results, such as the impossibility 
of solving consensus in an asynchronous system when processes can crash in|. 
These impossibility results can be overcome by strengthening a little bit the sys- 
tem model mg. Even though many experimental group communication systems 
have been implemented during the last decade, so far the use of group com- 
munication middleware has not yet become a common practice when building 
fault-tolerant applications. We think that one of the reasons is the complexity of 
specifications of group communication services, which makes it difficult to under- 
stand the services provided by these systems. Another reason is the complexity 
of the systems itself. 



1.2 Traditional Group Communication Architecture 

In |I3], Chockler et al. describe a comprehensive set of specifications of group 
communication services, which correspond to the most popular implementations. 
These specifications can serve as a unifying framework for the classification, 
analysis and comparison of the group communication systems that have been 
implemented over the last fifteen years. 

The first observation we made is that all the implemented group communi- 
cation systems we are aware of, adopt the same basic architecture, in which the 
group membership and view synchrony services are the basic components in the 
system. The guarantees provided by these two basic components are then used 
to implement other group communication services, e.g., atomic broadcast. We 
call this architecture the “traditional architecture” . 



^ Basically, view synchrony ensnres that between two consecutive views v and v' , 
processes that are members of v and v' deliver the same set of messages broadcast to 
the group. View synchrony is sometimes called virtual synchrony. View synchronous 
broadcast is actually the best denomination, but we keep the term view synchrony 
to be consistent with the group communication literature. 

^ Atomic broadcast is also called total order broadcast. 
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1.3 Contribution: A New Architecture 

In this paper we propose a new architecture with two key features that distin- 
guish it from traditional architectures. 

The first key feature is atomic broadcast (instead of group membership and 
view synchrony) as the basic component. The atomic broadcast component is 
then used to build other group communication services on top, e.g., group mem- 
bership. Such an architecture has better separation of concerns. For example, 
the group membership service usually has to deliver new group views with guar- 
antees that resemble those provided by the atomic broadcast. Therefore it seems 
logical for the atomic broadcast service to be more primitive than the group 
membership service. This architecture is formally supported by the new specifi- 
cation of group communication given in m- 

The second key feature of our new architecture is the absence of the view- 
synchrony service. This traditional service, which has a rather complex specifi- 
cation is replaced by a new service called generic broadcast iinEHi- Generic 
broadcast has a simpler specification than view-synchronous broadcast, but at 
the same time provides a more general service. 

In our opinion, the reason for adopting the traditional architecture in the im- 
plementation of group communication systems seems more historical than justi- 
fied by some strong arguments against other architectures. At the time when the 
first group communication systems (such as Isis) were built, it was not clear how 
to implement fault-tolerant atomic broadcast protocols without reconfiguration 
to exclude crashed processes. In later years, when the first papers appeared that 
suggested a different implementation of atomic broadcast (for example jOl), the 
traditional architecture had been already well established and the new imple- 
mentations of group communication systems usually closely followed this initial 
approach. 

In this paper, we compare different variants of the traditional architecture 
and argue that our new architecture is not only more elegant than the traditional 
architecture, but also has several advantages, which make it an interesting choice 
for designing and implementing new generations of group communication sys- 
tems. The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section |2| presents examples 
of the traditional group communication architecture. Section 0 describes our 
new architecture. Section 2| discusses the advantages of the new architecture 
compared to the traditional architecture. Finally, Section concludes the paper. 

2 Existing Group Communication Architectures 

In this section we present the architecture of existing group communication sys- 
tems. Since it is not possible (and also not really worth) to present the architec- 
ture of all group communication systems that have been implemented, we have 
selected here the most representative architectures. At the end of the section we 
abstract from the specific architectures and draw some general conclusions. 

We have divided this section into two parts: monolithic and modular systems. 
As the name suggests, monolithic systems do not allow the system to be easily 
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customized to the user needs; modular systems allow the user, using off-the-shelf 
components, to build the protocol stack that fits his/her needs. 

Among all existing monolithic systems, we have chosen to present Isis m, 
Phoenix m, RMP fd4l27| . and Totem |2]. Among modular systems the most 
representative one is Ensemble HU- There are many other group communication 
systems but their architecture overlap with the ones presented here. Transis d, 
Relacs 0, and Newtop m architectures overlap with Totem and Ensemble. 
JavaGroups 0] is strongly inspired by Ensemble (it can even be configured to 
use an Ensemble stack) . The group communication protocol suite implemented in 
the Appia framework m is also strongly inspired by Ensemble. The membership 
service presented in m uses a token based approach as in Totem or RMP. 

2.1 Monolithic Systems 

Isis. Isis was the first system to propose group communication [7|iS] . It is a 
monolithic primary partition system, i.e., when a network partition occurs, the 
computation can only proceed in one partition of the network, called the primary 
partition. The Isis architecture is depicted in Figure H The main layers are the 
following 

— The group membership layer, which is responsible for maintaining the mem- 
bership of groups. This layer handles joins (request to join the group) and 
leaves (request to leave the group). The layer also excludes processes that 
are suspected to have crashed. The group membership layer ensures that 
processes deliver the successive views in the same total order. 

— Group membership does not provide any semantics for communication. For 
that reason, the group membership layer needs to be extended with a layer 
providing a semantics for the messages broadcast to the current group mem- 
bers. This semantics is called view synehrony (see Section [Q. 

— The upper layer provides atomic broadcast: it ensures that messages are de- 
livered in the same order by all processes. Atomic broadcast is implemented 
using the view synchrony layer |^. 



Phoenix. The Phoenix architecture |ZS| is a variation of the Isis architecture 
(FigEJ. The basic layer solves the consensus problem png. Membership (pri- 
mary partition) and view synchrony are provided by the same layer: both the 
membership problem and view synchrony are solved using the underlying con- 
sensus layer. Similarly to the Isis architecture, atomic broadcast is provided on 
top of the view synchrony/membership layer. 

The main limitation of Isis is to provide the membership service at the level 
of processors. In case of partition, this leads the service to kill all processes on 

® The architecture corresponds to the protocol described in . Since we do not discuss 
causal order in the paper, the Isis causal order protocol does not appear here. 

In the consensus problem, each process pi starts with an initial value Vi, and all 
correct processes must agree on a common value v that is one of the initial values Vi . 
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processors that are not in the primary partition. This drawback is prevented 
in Phoenix, which provides the membership service at the level of processes. 
This allows the computation to proceed in all partitions. Consider for example 
link failures leading to the following situation: the primary partition of some 
replicated service S is in some network component Ui, and the primary partition 
of some other replicated service S' is in some other network component 772. A 
client process in 7Ti can read/update the service S and read S', while a client 
in 772 can read/update S' and read S. 

RMP. RMP |84I27| is another monolithic group communication system, whose 
architecture differs from the Isis and Phoenix architectures (see Figure 0). The 
RMP protocol has been influenced by Chang-Maxemchuk’s atomic broadcast 
algorithm El. In RMP, the membership layer is split into two parts: fault-free 
membership and fault-tolerant membership. 

The fault-free membership handles joins and leaves in the absence of failures, 
using the underlying atomic broadcast layer: joins/leaves are implemented us- 
ing atomic broadcast. This totally orders joins/leaves with respect to any other 
application message that is issued using atomic broadcast, i.e., it ensures the 
view synehrony property in the absence of failures. However, the atomic broad- 
cast protocol blocks in case of a process crash. The role of the fault-tolerant 
membership layer is to avoid blocking by excluding processes that are suspected 
to have crashed. The fault-tolerant membership protocol, based on a two-phase 
commit protocol 0 among the surviving processes, is completely different from 
the fault-free protocol. This fault-tolerant protocol has also the responsibility to 
ensure the view synchrony property, i.e., it orders view changes with respect to 
application messages that are atomically broadcast. 

Totem. Unlike the architectures presented so far. Totem - while being a 
monolithic architecture - is a representative of the systems based on the parti- 
tionable membership model. 

Similarly to RMP, Totem uses an atomic broadcast algorithm based on a 
rotating token. Total order is provided by the middle layer of the architecture 
depicted in Figure 0 (the layer handles also flow control). The lower layer mem- 
bership protocol, apart from detecting failures and defining views, recovers token 
and messages that had not been received by some members when failures occur. 
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Fig. 3. RMP architecture 



Fig. 4. Totem architecture 



The top recovery layer completes the membership layer, by ensuring the (ex- 
tended) view synchrony propertjIU. When the membership layer is invoked, e.g., 
to exclude a process, it does not enforce the (extended) view synchrony property. 
This is ensured by the recovery layer. 

2.2 Modular Protocol Stacks 

Unlike monolithic systems, modular systems allow users to customize the pro- 
tocol stack to their specific needs. Horus m (the successor of Isis) and the 
re-implementation of Horus in the OCaml language called Ensemble m are the 
best representatives of modular group communication stacks. The idea is to use a 
set of off-the-shelf components and to compose them using the Horus/Ensemble 
framework to obtain a protocol stack with the functionalities customized to the 
user requirements. Similarly to Horus, Ensemble is based on the partitionable 
membership model. A sample Ensemble protocol stack is depicted in Figure El 
A few explanations are needed: 

— A component, e.g., stable, can be placed at many places in the stack. The 
choice of the place has an impact on efficiency. For example, the role of the 
stable component is to detect messages stabilitjfl. When stability is detected 
by the stable component, an event is delivered to the layer below, and travels 
down from layer to layer until it reaches the bottom of the stack. At this 
point the event is bounced back, and travels up through the stack from com- 
ponent to component, until it reaches the top of the stack. The notification 
of stability occurs during the upwards travel of the event. 

— The application is not the uppermost layer in the stack. The reason is that it 
would take more time to convey events from the network level to the applica- 
tion. The most efficient layering leads placing components active in normal 
scenarios below the application, and components that handle abnormal sce- 
narios above. 



® Extended view synchrony extends the view synchrony property, defined in the 
context of the primary partition model, to the partitionable membership model. 

® A message is stable at a process when the process knows that the message has been 
delivered at all destinations. 
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Fig. 5. Ensemble sample protocol stack 

Apart from these generalities, here are comments about the Ensemble stack 
example depicted in Figure 0 

— The atomic broadcast component only orders messages in the absence of fail- 
ures, or more precisely, when the system is stable (since Ensemble provides 
a partitionable membership service). Without additional membership layers, 
the different atomic broadcast protocols used would block in case of failures 
(e.g., upon crash, or disconnection). 

— Sync: The layer implements a protocol for blocking a group during view 
changes, i.e., for preventing the broadcast of new messages during view 
changes. 

— Membership: Actually, this is not a single layer, but a protocol suite, which 
includes various components, e.g., merge, inter, intra, etc. It is important to 
note that even though the membership component appears above the atomic 
broadcast component, it does not rely on it at all; a correct stack can have 
the membership components without the atomic broadcast component. 



2.3 Discussion 

The first observation from the above overview is that an architecture is nec- 
essarily influenced by the underlying algorithms. In other words, the architec- 
tures that have been presented differ because they rely on different algorithms 
(for membership, for view synchrony, for atomic broadcast, etc.). However, even 
though these architectures differ, they share some common features. 



Group Membership and Failure Detection Are Strongly Coupled. Fail- 
ure detection is a lower level mechanism than group membership. Failure detec- 
tion gives notification of (possible) process failures (or disconnection) without 
worrying about inconsistencies (e.g., process p might suspect process r, whereas 
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q might never suspect r). On the other hand, group membership gives consistent 
failure notificatiorfl. 

However, none of the architectures that we have presented exploits this dif- 
ference: group membership and failure detection are strongly coupled. In most 
of the architectures, the failure detection component does not even appear ex- 
plicitly: it is completely hidden within the group membership component. Even 
in the architectures where the failure detection component is not hidden in the 
group membership, it directly interacts with the group membership, and only 
with it. In other words, other components learn about suspicions from the group 
membership component, not from the failure detection component. The group 
membership component acts as a failure detection component for the rest of the 
system. 



Atomic Broadcast Algorithms Rely on Group Membership. A corollary 
of the previous observation is that, in all the above architectures, atomic broad- 
cast algorithms rely on the group membership component; all these algorithms 
require the help of group membership to avoid blocking in the case of the failure 
of some critical process. 

Basically these atomic broadcast algorithms operate in two modes: (1) a 
failure- free mode, and (2) a failure mode. A failure notification received from 
the group membership leads the protocol to switch from the failure-free mode 
to the failure mode. Here are two examples: 

— In Isis and Phoenix, atomic broadcast is implemented using a fixed sequencer 
process. In the normal mode, the sequencer process attaches sequence num- 
bers to messages that are atomically broadcast. However, the protocol blocks 
if the sequencer crashes. The notification of the failure of the sequencer is 
needed to prevent blocking, and to switch to the failure mode. In the fail- 
ure mode the algorithm ensures that if one process has received a sequence 
number for some message m, then all correct processes receive the same se- 
quence number for m. Once this is ensured, a new sequencer is chosen, and 
the algorithm returns to the normal mode. 

— In RMP and Totem, processes form a logical ring and atomic broadcast is 
implemented using a rotating token. In the normal mode, the token is passed 
over the ring of processes. A process holding the token can attach a sequence 
number to the messages it wants to broadcast. If one process crashes, the 
ring is broken, and the token may be lost. The failure mode is needed to 
recover from this situation. 

This dependency of atomic broadcast on group membership is visible in the 
above stacks, where the membership component is below the atomic broadcast 
component. This is only partially true for RMP (see Figure 0), in which the 
dependency of atomic broadcast on group membership holds only in case of 

^ The notion of consistency differs in the primary and in the partitionable membership 
service. 
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failures (failure- free membership is implemented using atomic broadcast). This 
dependency of atomic broadcast on group membership also holds in Ensemble, 
even though the atomic broadcast component is below the membership compo- 
nent in the stack in Figure 0 in Ensemble, as already explained, the layering of 
components does not reflect functional dependencies. 



The Consensus Abstraction Is Barely Used. When the consensus problem 
was defined in the early eighties EBi, it was largely considered as a theoretical 
problem, with little practical relevance. Since then, the practical importance of 
consensus for solving problems such as atomic broadcast, (primary partition) 
group membership or view synchrony has been recognized. Nevertheless, except 
for Phoenix, no consensus component appears in the implementations. 

Notice that this comment about consensus applies only to the primary par- 
tition systems, since the role of consensus in the context of partitionable group 
membership and extended view synchrony |Tnj (the counterpart of view syn- 
chrony in the context of partitionable membership) is not clear. 



3 The New Architecture 

We present now our new architecture. We proceed in three steps, starting with 
an overview at the same level of details as the architectures presented in Sec- 
tion |2| (allowing comparison). Then in Section E3 we present the augmented 
version of the architecture with a new key component: generic broadcast. Finally 
in Section El we describe the full version of the architecture with additional 
details. 

3.1 Overview of the New Architecture 

Figure 0 shows an overview of our new architecture. At this level of details, we 
can already see three important feature^: 

— Atomic broadcast does not rely on group membership, but group membership 
relies on atomic broadcast. 

— There is no view synchrony component. 

— Group membership and failure detection are decoupled. 



Group Membership Relies on Atomic Broadcast and Not the Oppo- 
site. All the systems that have been described in Section |5| rely on atomic 
broadcast algorithms that require a perfect failure detector, i.e., a failure detec- 
tor that makes no mistakes. This failure detector is denoted by V in The 
group membership service, when placed below atomic broadcast, emulates the 
perfect failure detector V by forcing incorrectly suspected processes to crash. 



® Note that Figure 0 does not mean that the application can only interact with the 
Group Membership component (the component just below the application). 
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Instead, we propose to use an atomic broadcast algorithm requiring a OS fail- 
ure detector (much weaker than V), which allows to make mistakes by suspecting 
correct processes: OS allows even an unbounded number of wrong suspicions. 
Such an atomic broadcast algorithm is given in m-- it is based on a sequence of 
instances of consensus (see the consensus component in Figure Elbelow the total 
order broadcast component). This algorithm is able to work without blocking 
even if up to / < n/2 crashes occur. As a result, this algorithm does not have 
to rely on a group membership service. 

Since the group membership component does not need to appear below the 
atomic broadcast component, it can be placed above: this means that group 
membership can be implemented using atomic broadcast, which is quite natural, 
since views need to be totally ordered. This generalizes the solution of RMP 
(Sect. El . However, because of the limitations of the atomic broadcast algorithm 
used by RMP (it assumes a perfect failure detector, emulated by the membership 
service), RMP could use the solution only in the absence of failures: RMP’s 
atomic broadcast relies on membership in case of failures. 

It might appear to the reader that inverting the group membership com- 
ponent and the atomic broadcast component in the stack is just moving the 
complexity from one component to the other (the more complex component be- 
ing the lowest in the stack). This is not true. It should be noted that any solution 
that implements (primary partition) group membership below atomic broadcast, 
actually has two algorithms to solve the same ordering problem: one specific so- 
lution to order membership changes, and one general (in the context of atomic 
broadcast) to order application messages. This only observation suggests that 
such architectures are not optimal. 

There Is No View Synchrony Component. There is no view synchrony 
component in Figure |3 This component is replaced by a more powerful compo- 
nent, called generic broadcast, which is discussed below. 

Group Membership and Failure Detection Are Decoupled. The strong 
coupling between failure detection and group membership in the architectures 
described in Section E| was motivated by the atomic broadcast algorithms (re- 
quirement of a perfect failure detector emulated by the membership service). 
These architectures could not exploit the distinction between failure suspicion 
and membership exclusion (only process exclusions could be exploited by the 
atomic broadcast algorithm). 

Decoupling group membership from failure detection has the following ad- 
vantage: failure detections do not necessarily lead to process exclusion. This 
also means that decisions to exclude processes are no more taken by the group 
membership component. We come back to this issue below. 

3.2 Augmented Version of the New Architecture 

We introduce now the key component of our new architecture, namely generic 
broadcast (see Figure [3). 
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Fig. 6. New architecture: overview Fig. 7. New architecture with the Ge- 
neric Broadcast component 



Generic Broadcast Component. Generic broadcast is a powerful group com- 
munication primitive proposed recently EHEDl- It is generic in the sense that the 
ordering of messages is defined by a conflict relation on the messages. If two con- 
flicting messages m and m' are broadcast, then generic broadcast delivers them 
in the same order on all destination processes. However, if m and m' do not con- 
flict, then generic broadcast does not order them (which is less expensive). So, if 
all messages conflict, then generic broadcast is equivalent to atomic broadcast. 
If no message conflicts, then generic broadcast reduces to reliable broadcast. As 
we explain below, generic broadcast favourably replaces view synchrony. 

In terms of the implementation of our architecture, we assume here a thrifty 
implementation of generic broadcast that uses atomic broadcast pp. In such a 
solution, atomic broadcast is not necessarily called in every run. Atomic broad- 
cast is used only when conflicting messages are broadcast (see P for an extended 
discussion of the notion of thrifty implementation of generic broadcast). 



Active and Passive Replication. Since a group communication middleware 
is supposed to provide abstractions for the replication of critical components, it is 
natural to confront the abstractions provided so far with the needs of replication 
techniques. Our preliminary architecture (Fig. Ej) provides atomic broadcast, 
which allows us to implement active replication also called state machine 
approach (in active replication, the client requests are sent to all servers using 
atomic broadcast, and every server processes the request). 

Atomic broadcast is not needed in passive replication. Instead, view syn- 
chrony provides the right abstraction, see for example m- However, our new 
stack does not provide such an abstraction. We illustrate in the next section 
how generic broadcast can be used in place of view synchrony. More generally, 
as shown in view synchrony does not need to be considered as a basic ab- 
straction. View synchrony follows rather from adequate specifications of dynamic 
group communication 
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Generic Broadcast Instead of View Synchrony for Passive Replication. 

In passive replication, the client sends its request to only one server, the primary. 
Only the primary processes the client request; before sending the response back 
to the client, the primary updates the state of the backups. This is done by an 
update message, sent from the primary to the backups. The standard solution 
consists in relying here on view synchrony. 

With generic broadcas10, the solution consists in considering two types of 
messages (Fig. 0: (1) update messages, and (2) primary change messages. The 
update messages are used by the primary to update the state of the backups. 
The primary change messages are used by the backups to change the new pri- 
mary, when the current primary is suspected to have crashed. A primary change 
message does not lead to the exclusion of the old primary, which remains in the 
view. If the primary has actually crashed, a new view will be installed to exclude 
it after a very long timeout (see Monitoring Component, Section nT|l . 

The conflict relation between update and primary change messages is as 
follows: 





update 


primary change 


update 


no conflict 


conflict 


primary change 


conflict 


conflict 



This conflict relation ensures that (1) primary change messages are totally or- 
dered, (2) update messages are totally ordered with respect to primary change, 
and (3) update messages are not ordered with respect to other update messages. 
For illustration, consider a replicated server with three replicas Si, S 2 , S3 (which 
define the group s) and the following scenario (Figure |HI): 

— The server si is initially the primary. 

— At time t, si receives a client request, processes it, and generic-broadcasts 
the update message to the group s. 

— Approximately at the the same time t, server S2 suspects si to have crashed, 
and generic-broadcasts the “primary-change(si)” message to the group s. 
Upon delivery of this message, all servers (including S 2 ) modify their view 
from [si; S2; sJ to [s2; S3; si], which leads the servers to consider S2 to be the 
new primarytj. 

Since these two messages conflict, we have only two possible outcomes: 

1. All members of s deliver the update message before the primary-change 
message. 

® In this example we have to assume FIFO generic broadcast, i.e., the FIFO point-to- 
point property in addition to the ordering properties of generic broadcast. The same 
FIFO property is required in the context of the solution based on view synchrony. 
Views are here lists of processes, rather than sets of processes. The primary is the 
process at the head of the list. Note that the delivery of the primary -change(si) 
message does not lead to the exclusion of si. 
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Fig. 8. Generic broadcast for passive replication 



2. All members of s deliver the primary-change message before the update 
message. 

In case 1, the primary change occurs logically after the handling of request 
req by Si. In case 2, the primary change occurs logically before the handling 
of the request. This means that the processing of the request by si must be 
ignored. The client will timeout, learn that S 2 is the new primary, and reissue 
its request to S 2 . 

3.3 Full Version of the New Architecture 

The full version of our architecture, which includes all components and all in- 
terfaces between components, is given in Figure El The additional components 
are: 



— the reliable channel component, 

— the monitoring component. 

Note that in FigureEl the operations on the generic broadcast component are 
called abcast (invocation of atomic broadcast) and rbcast (invocation of reliable 
broadcast )0. The conflict relation is the following: 





rbcast 


abcast 


rbcast 


no conflict 


conflict 


abcast 


conflict 


conflict 



In other words, in the context of the passive replication example, rbcast 
should be used for the “udpate” message, and abcast for the “new primary” 
message. Of course, generic broadcast can be initialized with a different conflict 
relation table. 

We explain now briefly the role of the reliable channel and monitoring com- 
ponents. 
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See |.‘^{2| for a precise specification. 
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Application 




Fig. 9. New architecture: full version 



Reliable Channel Component. The reliable ehannel component ensures the 
following property: if a correct process p sends message m to some correct process 
o, then q eventually receives m. This abstraction can be easily implemented on 
top of TCP PSl- 



Monitoring Component. In our architecture, the decision to exclude a sus- 
pected process from the membership is not made by the group membership 
component^. The decision is made by the monitoring component, which then 
calls the remove operation of the membership component. 

The separation of concerns between the failure detection component and the 
monitoring component allows for very flexible policies. On the one hand, the 
consensus component of process p could ask the failure detection component 
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The operations on the membership component are join - to add a process to the 
group, and remove - to remove a process from the group (including itself). 
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to use a small timeout value (e.g., in the order of seconds) to suspect some 
other process q. Typically, this suspicion would not lead to the exclusion of 
q. On the other hand, the monitoring component of p might ask the failure 
detection component to use a large timeout value (e.g., in the order of minutes) 
to suspect q. Here a suspicion would lead the monitoring component to call 
the membership component to remove q. However, to make such a decision, 
the monitoring component may also interact with the monitoring component of 
other processes, and for example decide on the removal of q only after having 
learned that a threshold of other processes also suspect q. 

Still another exclusion policy can be expressed, which is relevant when process 
p sends message m to process q. The reliable channel component at p buffers m, 
until ack{m) is received from q (which acknowledges reception of mhy q).li q 
crashes, m might stay in p’s buffer forever. In this case, the only way to discard 
m is to exclude q from the membership (if q is excluded from the membership, 
there is no more obligation for q to deliver m, i.e., m can be safely discarded). 
This is called output-triggered suspicion in [12!. The monitoring component can 
exclude processes based on output-triggered suspicions (which should be based 
on long timeout values). 



4 Assessment of the New Architecture 

We stress now on the advantages of the new architecture compared to the tra- 
ditional architectures presented in Section 0 



4.1 Less Complex Stack 

With traditional architectures, the ordering problem is solved in two places: 
(1) within the group membership component for views, and (2) within the atomic 
broadcast component for messageqlj. From a conceptual point of view this is 
not optimal, and introduces an unnecessary complexity. This redundancy has 
disappeared in the new architecture, where the ordering problem is solved only 
once (in the atomic broadcast component). 

Actually, in the traditional architectures the ordering problem is even solved 
in a third place, namely in the view synchrony component, which orders messages 
with respect to view changes. In our new architecture, this additional ordering 
problem is also solved in the same place, namely in the atomic broadcast compo- 
nent. Indeed, when the generic broadcast component detects a message conflict 
(e.g., between a reliable broadcast and atomic broadcast view change message), 
then it calls the atomic broadcast component. The details can be found in the 
thrifty generic broadcast algorithm Q. 

Altogether, from the point of view of the ordering problem, the new architec- 
ture is less complex than traditional architectures. Smaller complexity usually 
leads to easier maintenance. 
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In RMP, ordering is performed in two different places only in case of failures. 
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4.2 More Powerful Stack (Provides More Functionalities) 

The new suite of components provides functionalities which are not present in 
traditional stacks. The prominent example is generic broadcast, which extends 
the ordering provided by view synchrony. Consider for example a replicated 
service managing client bank accounts, with deposit and withdrawal operations 
(withdrawal does not allow to withdraw more than available) . Both classes of op- 
erations update the state of the server, but deposit operations are commutative, 
i.e., they do not need to be ordered with respect to themselves. This ordering 
typically can be solved using generic broadcast. Traditional stacks do not provide 
any specific solution: atomic broadcast would have to be used both for deposit 
and withdrawal operations. This would induce a non-necessary overhead. 

On a more minor issue, the fact that failure suspicions can be generated in two 
distinct places is not without benefit. Depending on the context, the monitoring 
component can take the decision to exclude a process from the membership 
either (1) based on notification from the failure detector component, or (2) based 
on notifications from the reliable channel components, or (3) it could wait for 
notifications from both components. 

4.3 Higher Responsiveness 

Group communication allows the implementation of fault-tolerant replicated ser- 
vices. Performance of group communication is usually measured in failure-free 
executions. However, performance of group communication in case of failures 
often is equally important. 

Consider for example the latency of atomic broadcast, i.e., the time elapsed 
between the atomic broadcast of m and the first delivery of m. In case of failures, 
the timeout used to detect failures represents an important part of this latency. 
So, reducing the latency in case of failures requires failure detection timeouts to 
be as small as possible. However, reducing failure detection timeouts increases 
the probability of false suspicions. Decoupling failure suspicions from process 
exclusions plays here an important role. 

In traditional architectures, wrong failure suspicions have a high cost: the cost 
of excluding the wrongly suspected processes, followed by the cost of the join 
operation (with the costly state transfer operation) in order to include again 
the process in the membership. This has forced traditional systems to adopt 
large failure detection timeout values. In our stack, where failure suspicions 
are decoupled from exclusions (i.e., false suspicions lead to a small overhead), 
timeouts can be chosen to be smaller. This leads to a gain in efficiency in case 
of failures, e.g., to higher responsiveness. 

4.4 Minor Efficiency Issue 

Traditional systems have another responsiveness problem, namely in the context 
of view changes. This problem is not related to failures, since view changes may 
be triggered by join requests, and remove requests that are not exclusions. The 
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traditional solution in the context of membership changes ensures that messages 
broadcast before the membership change are delivered before the membership 
change takes place. This property is called sending view delivery (see 0). How- 
ever, in order to ensure this property without discarding messages, processes 
must stop sending messages while the membership change protocol is running 
(see for example the Sync layer of Ensemble, Section 12.211 . To prevent this un- 
desirable blocking problem, which reduces responsiveness, alternate and more 
complex solutions to handle membership changes have been proposed |19I24| . 
These solutions implement a weaker property called same view delivery uni. 
The implementation based on generic broadcast does not lead to blocking: the 
solution “naturally” implements the same view delivery property without addi- 
tional complexity 

5 Conclusion 

Existing group communication systems (GCS) can be classified according to 
two dimensions: (1) the membership model dimension, and (2) the structuring 
dimension. The membership model dimension allows the classification of GCS 
as either (i) primary partition GCS, or (ii) partionable membership GCS. The 
structuring dimension allows the classification of GCS as either (i) monolithic 
or (ii) modular. Isis, falls into the category primary partition / monolithic, while 
Ensemble falls into the category partitionable / modular. 

This paper has introduced a third dimension: the protocol dimension. With 
respect to this third dimension, existing GCS can be characterized as GM- IdS[3 
(1) membership is the basic component in the stack, and (2) view synchrony 
is the basic communication abstraction. The paper has presented an alternate 
solution that could be called based: (1) atomic broadcast is the basic 

component, (2) no view synchrony as such is provided, and (3) the GCS provides 
generic broadcast (instead of view synchrony) as a more powerful abstraction. 

We have started the implementation of this new architecture, using two dif- 
ferent protocol composition frameworks: Appia and Cactus I35I22I . The two 
implementations share the same protocol code at each module, and differ only 
in the way interactions (events) are routed across modules in each of the frame- 
works. 
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Abstract. Ubiquitous computing challenges the conventional notion of a user 
logged into a personal computing device, whether it is a desktop, a laptop, or a 
digital assistant. When the physical environment of a user contains hundreds of 
networked computer devices each of which may be used to support one or more 
user applications, the notion of personal computing becomes inadequate. Fur- 
ther, when a group of users share such a physical environment, new forms of 
sharing, cooperation and collaboration are possible and mobile users may con- 
stantly change the computers with which they interact; we refer to these digi- 
tally augmented physical spaces as Active Spaces. We present in this paper an 
application framework that provides mechanisms to constmct, run or adapt ex- 
isting applications to ubiquitous computing environments. The framework 
binds applications to users, uses multiple devices simultaneously, and exploits 
resource management within the users’ environment that reacts to context and 
mobility. Our research contributes to application mobility, partitioning and ad- 
aptation within device rich environments, and uses context-awareness to focus 
the resources of ubiquitous computing environments on the needs of users. 



1 Introduction 

Future ubiquitous computing will surround users with a comfortable and convenient 
information environment that merges physical and computational infrastructures into 
an integrated habitat. Context-awareness should accommodate the habitat to the user 
preferences and tasks, group activities, and the nature of the physical space. We term 
this dynamic and computational rich habitat an Active Space. Within the space, users 
will interact with flexible applications that may move with the user, may define the 
function of the habitat, or collaborate with remote applications. The research de- 
scribed in this paper builds on experiments with applications conducted in a prototype 
active meeting room (Figure 1). We have currently developed fourteen applications 
that we use regularly in our seminars, meetings, and presentations. 

The Active Space consists of the Gaia middleware OS[l] managing a distributed 
system composed of four 61" wall-mounted plasma displays, a video wall, 5.1 audio 
system (Dolby Digital), touch screens, IR beacons, badge detectors, and wireless and 
wired networks connecting 15 Pentium-4 PCs running Windows 2000 and Windows 
CE based Compaq iPaq PDAs. Gaia supplies services including event delivery, entity 
presence detection (devices, users, and services), context notification, a space reposi- 
tory to store information about entities present in the space, and a context-aware file 
system. 
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Fig. 1. Prototype Active Meeting Room Hosting a Slide Show Application 



The application experiments examine how to construct applications that use mul- 
tiple devices simultaneously, take advantage of resources contained in the user habi- 
tat, exploit context information (e.g., location and social activity), benefit from auto- 
matic data transformation and can alter their composition dynamically (e.g., attaching 
and detaching components) to adapt to changes in the Active Space, and move with 
the users to different Active Spaces. 

The problem we focus in this paper consists on providing an application frame- 
work that leverages the functionality provided by the Gaia middleware OS to assist 
developers in the construction of Active Space application. The application frame- 
work addresses three issues: (1) defining an application model that can accommodate 
the requirements of Active Spaces including dynamically changing the cardinality, 
location, and quality of input, output, and processing devices used by an application; 
(2) providing a mapping mechanism that allows defining applications’ requirements 
generically and automatically mapping them to the resources present in a particular 
Active Space; and (3) implementing a flexible policy driven application management 
interface that allows customizing applications to the dynamic behavior of Active 
Spaces. 

The paper continues with a description of the issues we consider are key for Active 
Space applications (Section 2), a description of the application framework including 
information about the application model (Section 3), the mapping process (section 4), 
and the application management functionality (Section 5). Section 6 explains how the 
application framework addresses the issues listed in Section 2, Section 7 presents an 
example of an application we have built using the framework, and Section 8 discusses 
performance evaluation. We present related work in Section 9, and conclude in Sec- 
tion 10. 
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2 Active Space Applications’ Key Issues 

Based on our experiments, we define an Active Space application as a collection of 
dynamically assembled components that fulfill the requirements of a user or a group 
of users. Dynamism is probably the most important aspect of an Active Space appli- 
cation, and requires a flexible component based application architecture capable of 
changing its own composition at run-time. We have identified a number of issues that 
are common to most Active Space applications. These issues are the cornerstones of 
our application framework, which effectively simplifies the development of Active 
Space applications. We list these issues next. 



2.1 Resource-Awareness 

Ubiquitous computing scenarios contain hundreds of resources, including devices 
(e.g., sensors, displays, and CPUs), services (e.g., file management, printing, and 
temperature controller), and applications (e.g., slideshow presenter, music player, and 
calendar). In order to exploit these resources. Active Spaces must provide functional- 
ity to discover existing resources, functionality to store information about resources 
including their capabilities, their availability, and their cardinality, and functionality 
to query for specific resources. 



2.2 Multi-device 

In an environment where users are surrounded by hundreds of devices, the notion of 
interacting with a single device becomes inappropriate. Users may utilize different 
devices at different times, or may use multiple devices simultaneously to accomplish 
a well defined goal, as long as certain security and availability policies apply. This 
"post-pc" scenario requires a new model for application construction that allows parti- 
tioning applications into different devices as required by users and their associated 
context (e.g., time of the day, location, current task, and number of people). Applica- 
tion partitioning allows distributing functional aspects of an application (e.g., applica- 
tion logic, output, and input) across different devices. Remote terminal systems (such 
as X-Windows) allow redirecting the application output and input to different devices. 
However, they do not provide support to redirect the application output to one device 
and the input to another device. And for the same application, it is not possible to 
redirect multiple outputs to different devices. The type of application partitioning we 
seek is conceptually similar to the one proposed by Myers et al. [2], and provides fine 
grained control to choose a target device for each individual application functional 
aspect, as well as support for altering the application partitioning at run-time. 

The application partitioning must be: (1) dynamic, so it may vary at run-time ac- 
cording to changes in the Active Space (e.g., new devices introduced in the space, or 
new people entering the space), and (2) reliable, in such a way that guarantees appli- 
cation integrity even when the application is distributed across different devices. 
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2.3 User-Centrism 

Resource-awareness and the multi-device approach convey a third essential property: 
user-centrism. To accommodate application partitioning into multiple devices that 
vary over time, we bind applications to users and map the applications to the re- 
sources present in the users’ current environment. 

Abowd et. al.[3] use the term "everyday computing" to denote the type of applica- 
tions associated with users that do not have a clearly defined beginning and end. Us- 
ers may start these applications and use them for several days, months, or even years. 
Applications may be periodically suspended and resumed but not terminated. These 
applications are bound to users, and take benefit of the resources present in the users' 
environment. 

User-Centrism requires applications to (1) move with the users, (2) adapt according 
to changes in the available resources (it may imply data format transformation, or 
internal application composition, or both), (3) provide mechanisms to allow users to 
configure the application according to their personal preferences, and (4) allow more 
than one user to participate in the same application. 



2.4 Run-Time Adaptation 

Active spaces are highly dynamic environments, where changes are the norm. De- 
vices may be added to and removed from the space at any time, existing software 
entities may crash or new ones may be added dynamically, and users may enter and 
leave the space to start and stop participating in existing tasks. All these properties 
require applications capable of reacting to such changes at run-time. We consider two 
types of adaptation, functional and structural. 

Application functional adaptation (i.e. changing the behavior of the application al- 
gorithm) is an important feature that has already been applied to traditional applica- 
tions by means of reflection [4-8]. 

Adaptation of the interactive components’ composition (altering the number and 
location of the components the user utilizes to interact with the application) does not 
apply to traditional interactive applications running on desktops due to, at least, three 
main reasons: 

1. Usage pattern for interactive desktop applications is different from the one ob- 
served in Active Space applications. Desktop users sit in front of the computer and 
use the local peripherals to interact with the application. If users move to a differ- 
ent computer, they restart the application or start a remote session (e.g. X- 
Windows, and Windows Terminal Services); it is not possible to split the applica- 
tion among several devices dynamically. On the other hand. Active Space applica- 
tions’ users are not bound to a single device; they can move freely around the 
space and use any available device; therefore, they expect the application to move 
and duplicate functionality to different devices dynamically. 

2. From an abstraction or granularity point of view, the desktop computer defines the 
execution environment, and therefore, there is no concept or need for splitting the 
application across different machines. However, in an Active Space, the Active 
Space itself (not the individual devices it contains) defines the execution environ- 
ment (different abstraction granularities). Therefore, devices contained in the Ac- 
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five Space become execution nodes of a larger computing abstraction. From this 
perspective, applications require functionality to alter their composition dynami- 
cally to adapt to changes in the Active Space, and alter the application composition 
to use the most appropriate execution nodes according to user preferences and con- 
text parameters. 

3. Most interactive desktop applications are disconnected from external context at- 
tributes, and therefore, there is no need to adapt the application composition. The 
strong connection with context attributes in Active Spaces requires the application 
to adapt to new scenarios dynamically. 

As an example of structural adaptation, consider a user reading a confidential 
document in an active office display. When the context of the Active Space indicates 
that another user is entering, the application moves the document to the user’s per- 
sonal PDA to protect confidentiality. This requires attaching a new application com- 
ponent (the one on the PDA) and removing an existing one (the one in the display). 



2.5 Mobility 

Application partitioning and user-centrism require applications to be mobile. There 
are at least two different types of mobility: intra-space mobility and inter-space mo- 
bility. Intra-space mobility is related to the migration of application components in- 
side an Active Space and is the result of application partitioning among different 
devices. Inter-space mobility concerns moving applications across different spaces, 
and is a consequence of user-centrism (users are mobile by definition). 



2.6 Context-Sensitivity 

One of the main differences between an Active Space and a traditional distributed 
system is the utilization of the physical and digital context associated to the space as a 
default computational parameter. Context is one of the most important properties in 
ubiquitous computing [9] and therefore applications must be able to access and alter 
existing context information. Context may trigger both functional and structural adap- 
tation. As an example of functional adaptation, a news broadcasting application may 
select different types of news depending on who is in the room, the time of the day, or 
the mood of the users. And as an example of structural adaptation, a music application 
may use a user's laptop to play the music if there are other people present in the room; 
or may use the audio system of the room, the displays (to present the list of songs), 
and the room's speech recognition system to control the application when the user is 
alone. 



2.7 Active Space Independence 

Active spaces are characterized by containing a collection of heterogeneous devices. 
Furthermore, different Active Spaces have different number of resources. These two 
properties - heterogeneity and device cardinality - complicate the development of 
Active Space portable applications. Applications cannot make any assumption about 
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the number and type of devices they will find in different Active Spaces. Traditional 
operating systems successfully address the issue of heterogeneity by providing soft- 
ware abstractions to represent the real hardware devices. However resource cardinal- 
ity is not normally a concern in traditional operating systems, which can assume cer- 
tain hardware configurations. For example, most personal computer operating systems 
can safely assume the existence of peripherals such as one monitor, one keyboard, one 
mouse, one audio device, one video card, and some storage device. Unfortunately, 
this does not apply to Active Spaces. While an active meeting room can have several 
devices such as displays, keyboards, and mice, an active car may not have any dis- 
play, keyboard, or mouse. However, it may offer additional resources (e.g., speakers, 
and microphone) that make it possible to use the application prior to dynamic adapta- 
tion of the application. 

Active space applications must be able to run in heterogeneous Active Spaces 
without requiring developers to customize the applications for each environment. 
Users must be able to use the same applications in their active home, active car, and 
active office. 



3 Application Model 

We have implemented an application framework that simplifies the development of 
applications for Active Spaces. The application framework models applications as a 
collection of distributed components, reuses the application partitioning proposed by 
the Model- View-Controller pattern[10], and covers all the aspects presented in Sec- 
tion 2. The application framework is implemented on top of a Middleware Operating 
System (Gaia OS), defines an application model, implements functionality for appli- 
cation mapping, and implements a number of application management protocols. In 
this section, we present the application model and describe the application mapping, 
and the management protocols in the following sections. 

The application model consists of five components: Model, Presentation (generali- 
zation of View), Controller, Adapter, and Coordinator. The Model, Presentation, 
Controller, and Adapter are the application base-level building blocks and are strictly 
related to the application domain functionality. The Coordinator manages the compo- 
sition of the four base-level components and implements the application meta-level. It 
stores information about the composition of the application components and exports 
functionality to access and alter the component composition (e.g., attaching and de- 
taching presentations and controllers, and listing current presentations). Figure 2 illus- 
trates the application model. 



3.1 Model 

The Model component implements the logic of the application, stores and synchro- 
nizes the application’s state, and provides an interface to access the application func- 
tionality. The Model maintains a list of listeners and it is responsible for notifying 
them about changes in the application's state to keep them synchronized. There is no 
restriction on the implementation of the Model, which can be built as a single compo- 
nent or as a collection of distributed components. A Model can be as simple as an 
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Fig. 2. Application Model UML Diagram 



integer with associated methods to increase, decrease and retrieve its value and repre- 
senting a counter, or as complicated as a specific data structure with some related 
methods representing information about a document concurrently manipulated by a 
group of users 



3.2 Presentation 

The Presentation transforms the application’s state into a perceivable representation, 
such as a graphical or audible representation, a temperature or lighting variation, or in 
general, any external representation that affects the user environment and can be per- 
ceived by any of the human senses. The Presentation generalizes the scope of the 
View component of the MVC, which was originally defined as a graphical representa- 
tion rendered on a display. An important difference with MVC views is that presenta- 
tions are output entities and do not handle user inputs. This behavior is required to 
model non-graphical presentations such as a music player, which cannot coordinate 
input events. Presentations are implemented as listeners that can be attached to and 
detached from the Model dynamically. When a Presentation is attached to a Model, 
the application framework invokes the attach method on the Presentation and assigns 
the Model’s reference to the Presentation. Presentations use this method (attach) as a 
constructor to obtain and present the application data when they are first attached to 
the Model. When a Presentation is detached from a Model, the middleware infrastruc- 
ture invokes the detach method on the Presentation so the Presentation stops present- 
ing the application’s data and releases used resources. All presentations must imple- 
ment the notify method, which is invoked by the Model whenever there is a change in 
the application’s state. The implementation of the notify method is Presentation de- 
pendent; however, the common behavior consists on retrieving the new application 
state from the Model (using the Model’s interface) and updating the Presentation’s 
data, which affects the output perceived by the users. 
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Fig. 3. Adapter Example. 



3.3 Controller 

A Controller is a component (i.e., hardware and software) capable of altering the 
application's state through the Model’s interface. Examples of hardware controllers 
are mice, keyboards, and active badges. Examples of software controllers are GUIs 
(e.g., MVC and PAC[11] based) containing widgets that can be associated with user 
defined events, and context controllers, which are entities that process different con- 
text properties and synthesize specific context events that change the application’s 
state. Encapsulating context in controllers has all the benefits described by Salber et. 
al. [12], and simplifies the development of applications that can easily react to 
changes in the context. 

Controllers are implemented as Model listeners and therefore receive notifications 
from the Model (notify method) so they can be synchronized with the application 
state. Controllers that do not require being synchronized with the Model (e.g. array of 
push buttons and mouse) simply ignore the notifications. Similarly to presentations, 
controllers implement attach, detach, and notify which are invoked when the Control- 
ler is attached to, detached from, and notified by the Model. 



3.4 Adapter 

This component coordinates the interaction between controllers and the application 
Model. It maps method calls generated by controllers into requests to the application 
Model dynamically, therefore decoupling controllers from specific models. 

Figure 3 illustrates an example of an Adapter translating the events received from 
three controllers into method requests for the Model. The Adapter’s mappings can be 
set dynamically using the setMapping method. 

According to the application model, it is possible to associate more than one 
Adapter with the same application. Depending on configurable properties (e.g., type 
of Controller, user utilizing the Controller, or context properties such as location) 
different adapters can be activated at different times, therefore changing the effect of 
controllers on the application. 
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3.5 Coordinator 

Active space applications are a collection of distributed components composed of a 
Model and a number of presentations, controllers, and adapters. The dynamic nature 
of these applications challenges traditional interactive applications in terms of number 
and location of application components. In most of the cases, traditional interactive 
applications run in a single device and therefore those issues are not a concern. For an 
Active Space application, the number and location of presentations and controllers 
depends on the number of users, the nature of the space, and the activity taking place 
in the Active Space. After an Active Space application is started, it is common to add 
and remove presentations and controllers, or move these components to different 
devices contained in the space. 

The Coordinator encapsulates information about the application components’ com- 
position (i.e., application meta-level) and provides an interface to register and unreg- 
ister presentations, controllers, and adapters. The Coordinator provides also function- 
ality to retrieve run-time information about the composition of the application 
components, and allows for fine-grained control over the composition rules. This 
functionality does not exist in traditional MVC, where changing the application com- 
position is not normally required. For example, a user entering an active office con- 
taining several plasma displays may want to move the calendar application Presenta- 
tion from his or her PDA to the active office. As a result, the application reconfigures 
itself to use all plasma displays to present different views of the calendar simultane- 
ously (e.g., monthly, daily, and weekly view), and uses a touch screen, a keyboard, 
and speech recognition simultaneously to accept data and commands from the user. 

The Coordinator monitors the status of the application components and reacts to 
failures according to user defined policies. For example, if a component of the appli- 
cation stops running, the Coordinator detects it and automatically unregisters the 
component from the application. This is the default policy, and can be overridden by 
users. 



4 Application Mapping 

The proposed application mapping mechanism provides functionality to build applica- 
tions that can be used in heterogeneous Active Spaces. 

Applications based on the application framework are independent of a particular 
Active Space by using generic application descriptions that list the application com- 
ponents and their requirements. These descriptions are used to create a specific appli- 
cation description that uses resources present in the Active Space, which match the 
application requirements listed in the generic description. The application framework 
defines two types of application descriptions: the application generic description 
(AGD), and the application customized description (ACD). 

The AGD (Figure 4, left) is an Active Space-independent application description 
that lists the components of an application and their requirements. The AGD uses 
name-value pairs to describe the component’s requirements and it is used as a tem- 
plate from which concrete application configurations (i.e., ACDs) are generated. The 
description contains a list of application components consisting of one Model, one 
Coordinator, zero or more presentations, and zero or more controllers. Every compo- 
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Model { 


Application = 


ClassName JukeboxModel 


1 


Cardinality 1 1 


Model = 


Requirements 


{{ 


device=ExecutionNode 


ClassName=”JukeboxModel”, 


and OS=Windows2000 


Hosts={{ “amrl.as.edu”}}, 


1 


}} 


Presentation { 


Presentation = 


ClassName MusicPlayer 


{{ 


Cardinality 1 * 


ClassName =”MusicPlayer”, 


Requirements 


Hosts={ {“amr2.as.edu”} } 


device=ExecutionNode 


}}, 


and type=AudioOutput 


Controller = 


and OS=Windows2000 


{{ 


} 


Classname =”ListViewer”, 


Controller { 


Hosts= {{ “plasmal .as.edu” } , 


ClassName ListViewer 


(“pdal.as.edu”}, 


Cardinality 1 * 


}, 

AdapterMappings = { 


Requirements 


device=ExecutionNode 


{ “selectedEntryChanged” 


and Type=TouchScreen 


.’’playSong”}, 


and OS=Windows2000 


} 

}}, 


or OS=WindowsCE 


Mappings 


Coordinator = 


selectedEntryChanged = 


{{ 


playSong 

} 


ClassName =”Coordinator”, 


Hosts={ (“amr3.as.edu”} }, 


Coordinator { 


}}, 


ClassName Coordinator 
Cardinality 1 1 
Requirements 
device=ExecutionNode 
and OS=Windows2000 

1 


1 



Fig. 4. Music Jukebox AGD (left). Music Jukebox ACD customized for an active meeting 
room (right). 

nent entry includes a component name, an optional field with the parameters required, 
a field with the component cardinality (minimum and maximum number of instances 
of the component allowed), and a list of requirements for the component, which in- 
clude information such as for example, required operating system, and hardware plat- 
form. The mapping mechanism uses the requirements to query the Active Space Mid- 
dleware Operating System (Gaia in our case, also referred to as meta-OS) to obtain a 
list of matching entities. Finally, the Controller can include an optional number of 
mappings for the Adapter (if no mappings are defined, the Adapter simply forwards 
the requests). 

The ACD is an application description that customizes an AGD to the resources of 
a specific Active Space. The ACD consists of information about what specific com- 
ponents to use, how many instances to create, and where to instantiate the compo- 
nents. The Controller component includes the mappings specified in the AGD. 

Figure 4 (left) presents the AGD defined for an application called Music Player, 
which provides functionality to organize and play a collection of music files using 
resources present in the ubiquitous computing environment. The Model, for example. 
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is implemented by a component named JukeboxModel, has a cardinality of one (a 
Music Jukebox application has exactly one Model), and requires an ExecutionNode 
device running Windows 2000. Gaia uses the term Execution Node to abstract any 
device capable of hosting the execution of Gaia components (e.g., Model, Presenta- 
tion, Controller, Adapter, and Coordinator). Eigure 4 (right) illustrates an ACD cus- 
tomized for a prototype active meting room. 

The mapping mechanism receives an AGD and a target Active Space, and gener- 
ates and ACD customized for such space, according to a mapping policy. The diver- 
sity of resources present in an Active Space allow for multiple application configura- 
tions. This behavior contrasts with applications running in desktop computers where 
applications have a fixed number of resources. Eor example, the music player applica- 
tion presented in Eigure 4 could he customized to the active meeting room with one to 
as many song selectors as compatible execution nodes present in the space, and as 
many music player presentations as devices with audio output capabilities present in 
the space. If we also count the personal devices introduced hy the users, the possible 
configurations are even larger. 

The mapping mechanism offers two modes of operation: manual and automatic. In 
the manual mode of operation, users interact with a GUI that parses an application 
AGD and allows them to drive the mapping process hy choosing the devices where 
the different application components will be instantiated. The automatic mode uses a 
service called ACDGenerator, which does not require user intervention and uses poli- 
cies to drive the ACD generation process. 

Based on our experience using a prototype Active Space, ACDs are not generated 
each time an application is started. Instead, ACDs are generated once (when no ACD 
is available for a specific application and a specific Active Space) and reused later on, 
as long as the configuration of the Active Space does not change. Eor example, we 
often use a Presentation Manager application to present slide-shows. We have a num- 
ber of default ACDs for this application that allows us to instantiate the application 
using the displays on the left side of the room, right side of the room, and all available 
displays (each one using an appropriate touch-screen to instantiate the Controller, 
located in the appropriate side of the room). When a user selects an application, he or 
she is presented with a list of default configurations. However, the user is also al- 
lowed to create his or her own ACD (which can be saved and reused later). 



5 Application Management 

This section describes the application management functionality provided by the 
application framework, including instantiation, adaptation, suspension and resump- 
tion, mobility, reliability, and termination. Because of the dynamic nature of Active 
Spaces, there is no single algorithm for the different management tasks that fits all 
possible Active Space scenarios. We use policies (e.g., scripts, and services) that 
leverage the interfaces exported by the application framework services to perform 
each of the management tasks. Policies allow users and developers to customize each 
of the application management tasks according to their preferences, the nature of the 
Active Space, or the specific type of application. The use of policies allows also creat- 
ing libraries with groups of policies customized to specific Active Spaces and tasks 
(e.g. active home, active office, and classroom assistant). 
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5.1 Application Instantiation 

Active space applications are a collection of distributed components that interoperate 
using inter-process communication mechanisms such as RPC. A component is the 
smallest distributable execution unit in the system; it can have several formats, includ- 
ing an executable, a dynamic library, and a java class. Unlike traditional applications. 
Active Space application components do not necessarily share the same address 
space, or even the same machine. Therefore, they require an instantiation mechanism 
capable of starting application components in any device present in the Active Space 
and responsible for assembling the components together. 

The application ACD contains information about the components required for the 
application, their names, initial parameters, and their target execution nodes. The 
application framework leverages the functionality provided by Gaia OS to instantiate 
the application components and to assemble them together. There are two default 
instantiation policies: strict and best-effort. Due to the distributed nature of Active 
Space applications, the instantiation mechanism must take into account the possibility 
of components crashing during the instantiation, and therefore must define what ac- 
tions to take in case of failures. The strict policy guarantees that the application will 
be instantiated only if all components of the application are successfully created and 
connected. The best-effort policy guarantees that the application will be started if the 
Model, Coordinator, and at least one Presentation and Controller are successfully 
created and connected. This policy is useful in situations where the application has 
duplicated presentations and controllers, and therefore, if some of the presentations or 
controllers crash it does not affect the usability of the application. 



5.2 Application Termination 

Terminating an application requires removing all application components from all 
machines. The application Coordinator’s interface provides a method that automati- 
cally contacts all application components and terminates them. The Coordinator uses 
the meta-level information that it stores to locate the appropriate components. 

Although the default Coordinator implementation terminates all components, an al- 
ternative implementation could disconnect the interactive components from the appli- 
cation (presentations and controllers) and terminate the Model and the Coordinator. 
This approach keeps the interactive components running (although disconnected from 
any application) so they can he re-used hy another compatible application. 



5.3 Application Suspension and Resumption 

The Model and the Coordinator are the only two components that maintain state. The 
Model stores state related to the functional aspect of the application (application base- 
level) while the Coordinator stores information about the application composition 
(application meta-level). Presentations and controllers are both stateless, and obtain 
the state from the Model. 

The Coordinator provides two methods to save the state of the application. The 
saveState method provides support to save the state of the application related to the 
application base-level. That is, the state relevant to the application functionality (e.g. 
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current song being played, and volume). The default Coordinator implementation 
forwards the request to the Model of the application, which is responsible for saving 
the state in some appropriate format. The method receives a Gaia Context File System 
path[13], where it can save the data. This data can be accessed remotely from differ- 
ent Active Spaces. Saving the application state persistently is application dependent. 
The second method related to state saving is called generateCurrentACD, and it pro- 
vides functionality to generate an ACD that matches the current application layout, 
including the number of components, their location, and their names. The returned 
ACD can be used to re-instantiate the application, creating the same number of com- 
ponents, and in the same locations. The ACD is only useful if the application is re- 
sumed in the same space where it was suspended, and the space still has the resources 
the application used (mobile devices might not be present anymore). Otherwise, the 
ACD can be used to learn about the number of components the application had before 
it was suspended, and negotiate with the new space to find appropriate new resources. 
This is the task of a specific instantiation policy. The application framework provides 
a default policy to suspend and resume an application in the same Active Space. 



5.4 Application Reliability 

When an application is composed of a collection of distributed components running 
on multiple machines simultaneously, reliability becomes a key factor. The applica- 
tion must be able to monitor the status of the different components, detect faulty com- 
ponents, and react accordingly. Furthermore, due to the diversity of applications, 
reliability must be configurable at different granularities such as per-application in- 
stance basis or per-application type basis. 

Current implementation of the application framework encapsulates the reliability 
policies in the Coordinator. The default policy detects when an application component 
stops functioning and automatically detaches it from the application using the Coordi- 
nator’s interface. However, this policy can be replaced with more sophisticated strate- 
gies such as for example, automatically restarting and reassembling the crashing 
component. 



5.5 Application Mobility 

The application framework provides support for both inter and intra-space mobility. 
Intra-space mobility is implemented as a library that interacts with the Middleware 
Operating System to create and terminate components, and with the Coordinator to 
attach and detach new and terminated components. For example, moving a Presenta- 
tion requires creating a new instance of the Presentation, attaching it to the application 
via the Coordinator, and terminating the original instance. The only difference with 
duplicating is that the latter does not terminate the original instance. 

Inter-space mobility is implemented by a service (Mobility Service) that reuses the 
application management suspension and resumption methods. The service interacts 
with the Middleware Operating System to detect people leaving and entering the 
space. When a user leaves, the service obtains a list of associated applications and 
suspends them. Then, when the user enters an Active Space, the service resumes the 
suspended applications. More details about mobility can be found at [14]. 
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6 Addressing the Active Space Application Development 
Key Issues 

This section details how the application framework presented in this paper addresses 
the issues listed in Section 2. Resource-Awareness (first issue) is addressed by the 
Gaia Middleware Operating System; the application development middleware ser- 
vices simply leverage the existing functionality (Gaia OS Space Repository) to find 
resources present in the current environment and relevant to the application. Multi- 
Device utilization (second issue) is supported by the application model defined by the 
middleware. The functional decomposition of applications into a Model, a number of 
presentations, controllers, adapters, and a Coordinator to manage all previous compo- 
nents, simplifies the mapping of different application aspects to different (heterogene- 
ous) devices. Furthermore, implementing each functional unit as a distributed compo- 
nent allows instantiating them in different devices. User-Centrism (third issue) is 
supported by the intra- and inter-Active Space application mobility functionality pro- 
vided by the Application Management. Users can move and duplicate components 
across the Active Space and can move to different Active Spaces and have their ap- 
plications following them. Run-Time Adaptation (fourth issue) allows controlling the 
composition of the application dynamically. This functionality is implemented by the 
application Coordinator (functionality to attach and detach components dynamically) 
and it is supported by the distributed nature of the Application Model. Application 
mobility (fifth issue) is directly supported by the Application Management Function- 
ality via the inter- and intra-Active Space mobility protocols. Context-Sensitivity 
(sixth issue) is supported by the Application Model by means of context Controller. 
These are controllers that receive context information and trigger changes in the ap- 
plication accordingly. The Controller is the mechanism to introduce context in the 
application, but it does not provide functionality to synthesize context information 
from sensors. Instead, it relies on existing services, such as the Gaia OS Context Ser- 
vice. Finally, Active Space Independence is supported by the Application Mapping 
mechanism, which supports the generation of Active Space customized ACDs .These 
ACDs allow portability of applications across heterogeneous Active Spaces. 

The application framework provided by Gaia meta-OS covers the challenges re- 
lated to Active Spaces and simplify the development of portable applications. Appli- 
cation developers focus on the functionality related to the application (e.g., playing 
music or collaboratively editing a document) and leverage the functionality provided 
by the application framework to supports tasks that are common to most Active Space 
applications (e.g., mobility, multi-device utilization, and context-awareness). 



7 Music Player Example 

We present in this section the Music Player Application, an application based on our 
application framework that provides functionality for playing music files taking bene- 
fit of the resources contained in the Active Space where the application is instantiated. 
The application base-level provides functionality for managing a collection of music 
files distributed among different devices located in different Active Spaces, allows 
selecting, controlling, and playing a specific song in the user’s current location, and 
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Fig. 5. Music Application Composition. 



exports information about the play list contents, as well as the currently selected song. 
The application provides also functionality to register, unregister, duplicate, and move 
presentations and controllers dynamically, adapts to context changes, and uses mobil- 
ity policies to follow the user to different Active Spaces. 



7.1 Implementation Details 

In this example we focus on our active meeting room (Figure 1), managed by Gaia 
OS. Figure 4 illustrates the AGD for the music application, which consists of a 
Model, a Presentation (player), a Controller, and a Coordinator. The Coordinator 
automatically instantiates a default Adapter that maps the events from the Controller 
(e.g. entry selected) into method requests to the Model (e.g. play). The MusicPlayer 
Presentation interacts with a commercial-off-the-shelf application to play the audio. 
The response time of the application is within an acceptable range from an interactive 
point of view. For example, selecting a song requires less than a second to execute 
and manipulating the meta-level (duplicating, moving, attaching and detaching pres- 
entations and input sensors) takes from 3-6 seconds depending on the request. 



7.2 Instantiating and Using the Application 

We describe in this section the Music Application’s instantiation process. The user 
enters the active meeting room, registers his or her PDA, and selects a strict instantia- 
tion policy to create the application according to the ACD illustrated on the right side 
of Figure 4. The diagram depicted in Figure 5 illustrates the resulting application 
partitioning. 

When the user selects a song using the PDA’s Controller, this sends an event (se- 
lectedEntryChanged) to the Adapter with the name of the song. The Adapter sends a 
request to the Model (playSong), which sends an update to the music player Presenta- 
tion, and to the two controllers (List Viewers). The player gets the music data from 
the Model and starts playing, and the list viewers get the name of the currently se- 
lected song and highlight the name in their list. 
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8 Performance Evaluation 

The main goal of the application framework is to provide support for the construction 
of a new type of applications we refer to as Active Space applications. In order to 
evaluate the framework, we have focused on whether or not the functionality provided 
is sufficient, rather than performance. Both Gaia OS and the application framework 
are built on top of Orbacus, which is an efficient and fast CORBA implementation, 
and CORBA UIC[15], a customized and efficient minimalist CORBA ORB. There- 
fore, the response time of the system is well within an acceptable interactive response 
time and comparable to interactive desktop applications. 

In order to evaluate the application framework, we have built fourteen applications 
that have allowed us to validate the framework. The fourteen applications show that 
the application framework is generic enough to cover a large range of interactive 
Active Space applications. 

We present in this section a performance evaluation for a slideshow application we 
use regularly in our Active Space (Presentation Manager). The application consists of 
a Model that keeps information about the state of the slideshow (e.g., slideshow name, 
slideshow file’s path, and current slide), a Presentation that uses Microsoft Power 
Point to render the slides (via the COM interface), and a VCR Controller with func- 
tionality to start and stop the slideshow and navigate the slides. The application al- 
lows presenting synchronized slides in multiple displays simultaneously, and can also 
have multiple VCR controllers attached simultaneously. Furthermore, it provides 
functionality for intra- and inter-space mobility (default application framework func- 
tionality). We present next, a performance evaluation for application instantiation, 
moving a Presentation (slide viewer) from one display to another (intra-space mobil- 
ity), navigating slides, and terminating the application. All the tests were performed in 
our prototype Active Space, which has a 1Gb Ethernet network, 802.11b, 15 Pentium 
IV at 1.2 GHz with 256MB of RAM, and 4 61” Plasma displays. All the times pre- 
sented are the average result of ten experiments. 

Figure 6 illustrates the average time required to instantiate the Presentation Man- 
ager application, which consists of a Model, a Coordinator, a number of presentations 
(one, two, three, and four, each in a different display), and one or zero controllers. 
Each configuration corresponds to a different ACD. The time was calculated from the 
time we start the application until the first slide is displayed by all presentations. The 
average time increases linearly as the number of presentations increases. The time 
required to start Microsoft PowerPoint in one machine by double-clicking the icon 
and starting the slideshow is 0.85 seconds (no Gaia OS or application framework). 
Starting the Presentation Manager with one Presentation and one VCR Controller 
takes 2.18 seconds, while the same application without the VCR Controller requires 
1.13s. These times include creating the Model, the Coordinator, a Presentation, and 
one or zero controllers, and assembling them together using the Coordinator interface. 
All components except the VCR Controller are implemented as DLLs and creating 
them requires loading them in a pre-created process (Component Container). The 
VCR Controller, on the other hand, is an executable. Creating a new executable takes 
longer than loading a DLL (at least in Windows), which explains the 1 .05 additional 
seconds required to instantiate the application with the Controller. Based on the pre- 
vious results, the impact of the application framework is negligible. According to 
Figure 6, there is a penalty of approximately Is for each additional Presentation. This 
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number is the time required to create the PowerPoint COM object plus the time re- 
quired by this object to render the first slide (the Presentation creates the COM object 
and sends requests to display slides). It is possible to improve the instantiation time. 
Our current instantiation policy instantiates all presentations sequentially, and there- 
fore, it waits until a Presentation is properly created before creating a new one. It is 
possible to implement an optimistic instantiation policy that uses asynchronous 
method invocations (it does not wait for a response) and simply checks at the end 
whether or not all components were created successfully (interacting with the Gaia 
OS Space Repository). In this case, the time would be significantly smaller, regardless 
the number of presentations because all presentations would be instantiated in paral- 
lel. 



Presentation Manager Instantiation 



7 

6 





1 presentation 2 presentations 3 presentations 4 presentations 



Fig. 6. Average time to instantiate the Presentation Manager application. 



□ One Controller 
■ No Controllers 



Next experiment calculated the time required to move a Presentation (slide) from 
one display to another. This time included creating a Presentation in the execution 
node associated to the target display, attaching it to the Coordinator, unregistering and 
terminating the original Presentation, and finally the time required by the new Presen- 
tation to display the current slide (the new Presentation gets the current state by inter- 
acting with the Model). The average time based on ten experiments was 2 seconds. 

Based on our experience with all the applications, the interactive application re- 
sponse time is similar to a desktop application. For example, in the case of the Presen- 
tation Manager, the time it takes to move to the next or previous slide since we press a 
button in a VCR Controller (running on a wireless connected PDA or on a wired con- 
nected touch screen) is the same as in a standard Power Point application running on a 
PC (e.g., pressing the space bar), which is on average below a second. This time in- 
cludes sending an RPC request over the network from the VCR Controller to the 
Adapter, the Adapter mapping the request to the appropriate method request for the 
Model, sending an RPC to the Model, the Model updating the current slide number 
and sending a notification (asynchronous RPC) to the presentations (the notification 
includes the slide number), and the presentations parsing the notification and render- 
ing the appropriate slide via the PowerPoint COM object. Presentations cache the 
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slideshow file locally at the beginning of the slideshow so they only ask for the file 
once (they obtain the file from the Gaia Context File System). The time is bounded by 
the Power Point rendering engine, not by the mechanisms implemented by the appli- 
cation framework 



Presentation Manager Termination 



□ One Controller 
■ No Controllers 



1 presentation 2 presentations 3 presentations. 4 presentations 



Fig. 7. Average time to terminate the Presentation Manager. 

Our next performance evaluation calculates the time required for terminating the 
application. The Coordinator exports a method that implements this functionality. The 
method interacts with the Model, Presentation(s), Controller(s), and Adapter(s), noti- 
fies them that they are being unregistered from the application (the components can 
then implement cleaning-up procedures including resource release), and uses the Gaia 
Component Management Core functionality to terminate all components, including 
itself. In the Presentation Manager application, the only components that implement 
clean-up functionality are the Presentations. When they receive the notification, they 
stop rendering the slide and terminate the execution of the PowerPoint COM object. 
For our experiment, we calculated the execution time of the Coordinator’s termi- 
nateApplication method. We used the same configurations as in the instantiation ex- 
periments, that is, one, two, three, and four presentations, once with a VCR Control- 
ler, and the second time without the VCR Controller. Figure 7 illustrates the 
termination times. In this case, the average time for terminating an application with or 
without a VCRController is roughly the same (the time required by Windows to ter- 
minate the VCR Controller executable is negligible). 

Finally, suspending and resuming an application is similar to terminating and in- 
stantiating an application respectively, with additional required time to save the state 
(suspend) and restore the state (resumption). We have performed some experiments 
suspending and resuming Presentation Manager in the same Active Space (we reuse 
the same ACD). The time to save the state stored by the model and the coordinator is 
on average 30ms (using Gaia’s distributed file system), while the time to restore the 
state took, on average, 50ms. Therefore, the time required to suspend and resume an 
application is bounded by the termination and instantiation times. 

Based on the performance evaluation and on our experience with the rest of Gaia 
applications, the Application Framework does not introduce any overhead on the 
overall application response time, compared to most traditional desktop applications. 
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9 Related Work 

The Pebbles [2] project is investigating partitioning user interfaces among a collection 
of devices. Pebbles is mostly concerned with issues related to GUIs, and the proposed 
infrastructure does not provide functionality for dynamically altering the partitioning 
layout. Our application framework focuses on the application composition, manage- 
ment, adaptability and configurability, and provides reflective functionality that al- 
lows altering the application structure at run-time. 

BEACH [16] is a component-based software infrastructure that provides support 
for constructing collaborative applications for active meeting rooms. BEACH applica- 
tions are similar to the applications we propose in that they contemplate one user 
exploiting multiple devices at the same time, dynamic reconfigurations, integration of 
the physical space, interoperation among all resources contained in the space, and 
they rely on a software infrastructure to access resources contained in the space. 
However, the main differences between BEACH and our approach are that BEACH 
concentrates on collaborative applications while we consider both collaborative and 
single user applications, BEACH is customized for meeting room-like environments 
while our framework can be used in different scenarios. 

Graspable Interfaces [17] presents an evolutionary model for GUIs where physical 
objects are used to interact with applications. This approach distinguishes time- 
multiplexed input devices from space-multiplexed input devices. Our framework 
combines both concepts and defines the time-space-multiplexed model. 

The PIMA [18] and I-Crafter [19] projects propose a model for building platform 
independent applications. Developers define an abstract application that is automati- 
cally customized at run-time to particular devices. PIMA and I-Crafter generate appli- 
cations for a single device, while we consider applications partitioned across devices. 
However, we can leverage the functionality provided by both approaches to dynami- 
cally generate application presentations customized to specific devices. 

The Presentation-Abstraction-Controller[20] (PAG) is a framework that specifies 
interactive application components and their interrelation rules. The Presentation 
defines the concrete syntax of the application (i.e., input and output behavior of appli- 
cation), the Abstraction corresponds to the semantics of the application (i.e., functions 
that the application is able to perform), and the Control maintains the consistency 
between abstractions and presentations. PAC combines the input and output mecha- 
nisms in the Presentation component, while MVC requires two components, namely 
View and Controller. In PAC, Presentations do not need to know the details about the 
Abstraction. This functionality is encapsulated in the Control, which keeps Presenta- 
tions and Abstractions synchronized. The advantage is that in PAC, all control func- 
tionality is encapsulated in the Control component, while in MVC, the functionality is 
distributed across View-Controller pairs. The Abstraction-Link-View[21] (ALV) is 
also a framework to build interactive applications that are used by multiple users 
simultaneously. Its goal is to maximize the separation between the user interface and 
the application logic. The main rationale behind ALV is to foster human-to-human 
communication and share common data during the interaction to facilitate the interac- 
tion. ALV is based on constraints, which allows registering a function with a specific 
variable. Shall the variable change, the function is automatically invoked. Constraints 
allow for fine grained control over the synchronization rules, which contrasts with 
MVC, where the View is responsible for determining what changed in the Model. The 
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Abstraction implements the semantics of the application, the View presents the in- 
formation managed by the Abstraction to the user and coordinates user input, and the 
Link stores all constraints and implements the functionality for synchronizing Views 
and the Abstraction. Every application has at least one View per user. The Link al- 
lows the View and the Abstraction to ignore each other, which simplifies application 
development and encourages component reuse. The Active Space application frame- 
work described in this paper, although reusing the original concepts from MVC, uses 
techniques present in PAC and ALV. 

Projects such as Stanford’s iROS [22] and CMU’s Aura [23] provide a middleware 
infrastructure to manage ubiquitous computing environments. However, none of them 
provides an explicit middleware infrastructure customized to support application 
development. 



10 Conclusions and Future Work 

This paper presents our application framework for designing and building user- 
centric, resource-aware, context-sensitive, multi-device, mobile applications. These 
applications are bound to users instead of devices, can take benefit of resources pre- 
sent in the users' environment, can react to changes in the environment, and can be 
partitioned among different devices. 

The application framework defines an application model that provides a compo- 
nent (Coordinator) to access and modify the composition of the application dynami- 
cally, implements a mechanism to define applications abstractly and manually or 
automatically map them to arbitrary environments, uses flexible policies to separate 
the basic application construction and modification functionality from particular 
strategies. 

We have successfully implemented the functionality described for Gaia OS and the 
application framework, and have fourteen applications that prove that the framework 
simplifies the design and implementation process. Furthermore, the flexibility and 
dynamism of such applications has simplified the interaction with Active Spaces such 
as our prototype active meeting room. The framework allows integrating existing 
components including Microsoft COM objects (e.g.. Power Point) as presentations, 
controllers, and models, and extends the functionality of these components by allow- 
ing users to move the component across different devices, and even extend them for 
collaborative environments. Integrating existing components is done by having a 
Presentation, Controller, or Model wrapping the existing components and delegating 
the application framework-related requests to the wrapped component. 

Although we have not fully reached the proposed customizable habitat vision yet, 
we believe that the application framework presented in this paper is a valid solution to 
program existing device rich environments. 
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Abstract. An obvious prerequisite for mobile computing devices is the 
ability to adapt to different computing environments. Otherwise the de- 
vices are forced to carry with them everything they may eventually need 
during their operational life time. This is neither desirable nor feasible, 
thereby hinting at the need for dynamic adaptation. The idea would be to 
let the environment be proactive and adapt the application rather than 
forcing the application to adapt itself to every possible environment. In 
this paper we present a platform for doing exactly this. Applications 
running on our modified JVM can be extended at run time with new 
functionality. Through this platform, mobile devices can acquire on-the- 
fly any functionality extension they may need to work properly in a given 
environment. The functionality extensions are local in time and space; 
they are active only on a specihc site and just for the time they are 
needed. The platform can be used in both centralized settings (with a 
base station providing the extensions) or in self configuring mode (ex- 
tensions are provided by peers). In this paper we describe the platform, 
how to use it and report on one of the several prototypes that have been 
constructed. 



1 Introduction 



Device proliferation challenges existing software architectures and creates new 
types of yet unsolved problems. For instance, a large number of mobile nodes, po- 
tentially heterogeneous in nature, is hard to configure and administrate 
pSGGfjf)??] . Similarly, devices that are continually moving from one location to 
another need to be able to adapt themselves to the new locations. Otherwise, 
the devices need to be overprovisioned in terms of functionality so that they can 
operate in as wide a range of settings as possible. Such an approach bloats the 
applications, making them more complex and resource hungry. Moreover, there 
will always be situations that were not foreseen in the design or settings that 
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have changed since application deployment. In those cases, the application will 
simply no longer function. 

In almost all forms of mobile computing, whether it is nomadic (a mobile de- 
vice that changes location and needs to work with different fixed infrastructures) 
or ad-hoc (mobile devices that want to spontaneously interact with each other), 
the key to deal with such problems is adaptability. The basic idea is that for a 
mobile device to work properly at a given location, it must adapt itself to that 
location in both time and space. Spatial adaptation implies adopting the policy 
and requirements of the current location. Time adaptation implies adopting the 
current policies and requirements of the actual location. Both can change at any 
time and in completely unexpected ways. 

To avoid limiting the adaptation capabilities of mobile devices, we suggest 
not to rely entirely on the abilities of the application. Instead, we argue that 
there is a need for proactive environments capable of adjusting and extending 
the functionality of mobile devices. Note that this allows to naturally address 
both spatial and time adaptation. When a mobile device enters a new computing 
environment, the environment provides the necessary extensions so that the 
device can operate in that location at that moment. Of course, the device should 
be able to discard the extensions once it leaves that particular location. The 
environment can be anything: a base station, a community of devices interacting 
spontaneously, or just another device. 

As an example of such proactive adaptation, consider a mobile robot used 
in different production halls. Every time the robot enters a particular hall, it 
is the hall (e.g., a base station supervising the hall) that adapts the robot to 
the task at hand. For instance, in one hall it might be necessary to keep track 
and log every single movement performed by the robot. In another hall, it might 
be necessary to make sure the robot does not perform certain actions. In yet 
another hall, every movement of the robot must be sent to another robot that 
mirrors exactly the movements of the first robot. As soon as the robot fulfills its 
task and leaves a give production hall, the behavior extensions and additional 
functionality explicitly added by that hall are discarded. 

An advantage of this proactive adaptation is that the program controlling the 
robot does not need to be aware of any of the extensions appended at run-time. 
Thus, the program can be kept small and focused on controlling the robots, 
leaving any adaptation to extensions acquired on the fly. Another advantage 
is that proactive adaptation allows to extend the functionality of the robot in 
multiple ways, ways that may not have been foreseen at the time the robot was 
constructed. Finally, it is possible to change the policies and requirements of a 
production at any time. Newly arrived robots will simply acquire new extensions 
that reflect the new policies. Robots already in the hall will be adapted by 
removing the old extensions and replacing them with the new ones. Moreover, 
bugs, fixes, or evolution of the software running in the robot can be done through 
extensions so that the robot is kept functional until there is an opportunity to 
replace the code in the robot. 
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Similar scenarios for adaptability exists in a multitude of mobile computing 
applications. An example are PDAs entering a building being adapted with an 
encryption layer, a persistence module, and a filter that prevents using certain 
resources. Another example are accounting modules being added to mobile de- 
vices (e.g., lap-tops) to bill them for the use of services in a given location. In 
all these examples, the key aspect is that applications do not need to establish 
beforehand what they can and cannot do. Adaptation takes place through a 
proactive environment capable of delivering the necessary extensions to the mo- 
bile devices, devices that must carry a platform to dynamically acquire, apply, 
and discard extensions as needed. 

In this paper we describe a complete system that can be used to implement 
such scenarios. The system comprises two layers. The first layer resides in each 
mobile device and provides the support for adaptation, i.e., it provides the ability 
to apply run-time extensions to applications. For this first layer we use the 
PROSE dynamic AOP system [IPOAfl2iPAC 



Afl2iPAOn8j . The second layer is in charge 
of distributing and managing the extensions. This second layer typically resides 
in a base station but can also be embedded in mobile devices for exchanging 
extensions in a peer-to-peer manner. This layer is implemented using MIDAS 
(Middleware for ADaptive Services), a Jini |AWO~*~99j based system that can 
deliver extensions to mobile devices using a wireless network. Together, the two 
layers can be used to extend the functionality of either single devices or entire 
communities of mobile devices. 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows. Section |2| motivates the pro- 
posed architecture by looking at the infrastructure and requirements. Section 0 
presents the core functionality of the system to enable adaptive nodes, and il- 
lustrates the concepts of MIDAS. We then show in Section 2]how to use MIDAS 
for adapting robots in an industrial setting. Section 0 concludes the paper. 



2 Motivation 

In this section we state the requirements for proactive adaptation and discuss 
an infrastructure that could address these requirements. We also comment on 
related work. 



2.1 Requirements 

As pointed out in the introduction, adaptation is a key approach to deal with 
the variety of computing environments and changing settings that a mobile ap- 
plication will encounter during its operational life time. Such adaptation can 
be achieved in many different ways. However, feasible solutions must take into 
account a number of important requirements. 

A first requirement is for the extension mechanism to be generic rather than 
application specific. In the same way mobile devices cannot foresee all possible 
situations they will encounter, it is also not possible to predict which applica- 
tions will require adaptation. Furthermore, since proactive adaptation requires a 
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certain infrastructure, it is also not reasonable to provide such infrastructure on 
an application basis. Whatever the infrastructure is, it must work with a wide 
range of applications. 

A second requirement is for the extension mechanism and supporting infras- 
tructure to be entirely symmetric. In other words, if a mobile device is capable of 
receiving extensions, it should also be able to provide extensions to other nodes. 
Such ability does not need to be used in all cases but should not be excluded 
by design. For reasons of space, we concentrate in this paper mostly on solu- 
tions involving a base station although the ideas presented and the system being 
described can be used without modification in a peer-to-peer setting. 

Finally, and for obvious practical reasons, the mechanism used for adaptation 
through functionality extensions must be secure to avoid that it is misused and 
tampered with. Secure adaptation involves two aspects: making sure that the 
extension comes from a trusted party and making sure that the extension does 
not access system resources if it is not supposed to do so. 

2.2 An Infrastructure for Proactive Adaptation 

Interactions between clients and service providers have been traditionally sup- 
ported by middleware. Traditional middleware mainly helps to provide a uniform 
view of a system, in spite of the possible heterogeneous nature of the underly- 
ing components. The middleware also provides functionality that facilitates the 
development of applications over such heterogeneous components. For instance, 
the Corba Component Model |( )( ;iVlt)7j l adapts services with transparent mid- 
dleware functionality for implicit context, authentication and authorization, etc. 

In conventional settings, such service adaptation is based on a fixed server 
architecture. What we propose is to make any mobile computing environment act 
as a middleware server capable of adapting at run time any application entering 
that environment . Since doing so for any possible mobile computing environment 
would be next to impossible, we have concentrated our first efforts in Java based 
applications. Hence, the idea is to provide a nomadic infrastructure |BCKP95j 
where applications running on a JVM can be provided with extensions (also 
written in Java) that modify their behavior. The problem turns then into how 
to adapt Java programs at run time and how to manage and distribute Java 
extensions under the constraints imposed by the requirements listed above. In 
what follows we describe step by step how these two problems can be solved. 

2.3 Related Work 

The type of adaptation we advocate is somewhat different from the conventional 
notions of adaptation and context awareness |SAW94| . What we propose is to 
dynamically extend or modify the functionality of an application. This is different 
from adaptation based in sensing the environment and choosing between different 
pre-programmed options. It is also different from adaptation based in obtaining 
data about the environment (either by the application itself or the environment 
provides the data) and changing behavior according to an established program. 
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In what we propose, adaptation means adding functionality that was not there 
before. This is difficult to achieve with current technologies. The reason is that 
there is no generic way to augment at run-time the functionality of an application 
unless this was foreseen at development time. 

The explicit participation of the environment in the adaptation of underlying 
applications has been explored in the Odyssey system |NSN+97) . This form of 
adaptation is known as application-aware adaptation. Application-aware adap- 
tation has been used, for instance, to hide the effects of mobility using replication 
and cache consistency techniques. Conceptually, this work is related to our ap- 
proach since it also advocates an active implication of the infrastructure in the 
adaptation of applications. 

The same need to shift a part of the adaptation logic away from the applica- 
tion has lead to approaches that propose new soft ware arch itectures to support 
adaptive systems jlfCDk'OilRk'OIl . Thus, ICrafter jPLF+Olj advocates the move 
of intelligence from the end-points to the resource-rich infrastructure. ICrafter 
uses pattern matching techniques to overcome the need for standardized in- 
terfaces, and relies on user interface generators to create functionality for new 
services. The user interface generators in the ICrafter design roughly correspond 
to the application-aware infrastructure we want to associate to each location. 
However, it is application specific and some of the ideas might be difficult to gen- 
eralize. In our case, we use aspect-orientation techniques |KI;M+97i( )Ijfl1 IRHfl2| 
to ensure an application and adaptation neutral platform. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning the ongoing work in dynamic and adaptive 
middleware. An example is an adaptive service layer in CORE A jZBS97| that 
provides horizontal support for the simultaneous adaptation of several applica- 
tions. A step further is represented by reflective middleware [APWOl, CBCPl, 
BCOl], which opens the definition of the infrastructure and allows to dynami- 
cally reprogram the service layers. Implementations of reflective middleware can 
be found at the CORBAng piICK+99| project which uses meta-models to struc- 
ture a meta-space. Some approaches ivmi even propose dynamic hardware- 
reconfiguration to support adaptability. The Cactus project IHSH-^99ICHS01I 
is another good example of how adaptive software systems can be used in dis- 
tributed environments. While these approaches represent considerable progress, 
we believe our approach complements them by addressing a more generic form 
of adaptation. 

3 System Architecture 

In a first step, we describe how to extend the functionality of an application at 
run-time. In a second step, we describe the management layer for extensions. 

3.1 Step 1: Generic Support for Run-Time Extensions with PROSE 

There are many similarities between the problems addressed by conventional 
middleware architectures for fixed computing and the type of adaptations we 
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envision for mobile settings. For example, when the problem of passing implicit 
context information along a remote call translates into adding functionality at a 
large number of points in the execution of an application, such as all incoming 
and outgoing method calls. 

In such cases, it is not sufficient to instantiate new components into an exist- 
ing service. One must actively modify existing components. With this in mind, 
we turned to Aspect Oriented Programming (AOP) |KLM~*~97| as the most suit- 
able approach to address this problem. 

AOP allows adding extensions to an existing application. AOP is originally 
intended for extensions that cannot be easily expressed using traditional object- 
oriented techniques like inheritance. The description of such extensions is based 
on the concept of aspects, the part of a software system that affects the behavior 
of a component. An aspect is defined by a crosscut and a crosscut action. A 
simple aspect example may be: 

before methods-with-signature ‘void *.send*(byte[] x,..)’ 
do encrypt(x) 

This aspect specifies that in all methods whose name starts with “send” , and 
which receive a byte array as a parameter, the byte array must be first encrypted. 
The crosscut of this aspect is the collection of method entries in a given appli- 
cation that matches the specified signature patterns. In Aspect J |XC02ILK98j . 
e.g., crosscuts contain patterns for matching the invocations of method(s) of a 
set of classes, access and modification of objects fields, and exception handling. 
The crosscut action (here, the encryption of the byte array) is the code to be 
inserted at (before or after) the points defined by the crosscut. The act of insert- 
ing the new code, thereby changing the behavior of the application, is performed 
by a so called weaver tool. Weavers are typically based on a preprocessor or a 
specialized compiler as AOP was originally designed as a compile time technique. 

Such platforms for aspect-oriented programming P™| are not appropri- 
ate for expressing run-time adaptations, because they bind aspects (extensions) 
and application classes at compile-time. The alternative is to modify the appli- 
cation code at run-time. For this purpose, we have developed proseJ] (PRO- 
grammable extensions of sErvices), a system in which aspects are first-class Java 
entities, and all related constructs are expressed using the base language, Java 
IIPOAifilPAObJ . PROSE allows programmers to: 

— adapt the functionality of a running application by dynamically injecting an 
extension 

— make adaptation secure by providing the appropriate protection from mali- 
cious extensions that may use the proactive adaptation as a trapdoor. 



Addressing Run-Time Adaptation in PROSE. To add functionality at 
run-time, PROSE leverages the fact that most modern JVMs |Siin()2isOT+flfl| 

PROSE is available for download from our web site http://prose.ethz.ch 
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Fig. 1. The run-time adaptation process in PROSE 



uses a just-in-time (JIT) compiler. A JIT compiler continuously translates at 
run-time code being interpreted by the JVM into native code. The native code 
is equivalent to the Java byte-code, but can be executed more efficiently. PROSE 
adds extension functionality by instructing the JIT-compiler to insert additional 
actions (advice code) when transforming the bytecode into native code. 

Consider as an example the problem of extending the behavior of a robot 
R. For simplicity, assume that the movements of the robot are controlled by 
only two methods, moveArm and readSensor. An aspect A defines the pol- 
icy for the robot actions in a given production hall. A will be woven through 
the robot application whenever R enters the production hall. For simplicity, we 
consider that A adds the middleware functionality for authorization. With this, 
each execution of R.moveArm is dynamically extended such that it is preceded 
by a call to auth(user). By this transparent authorization, the production hall 
has the ability to prevent the robot from executing actions on behalf of clients 
that are not authorized. Figure Q] shows how PROSE modifies the translation 
of Java bytecode into native code. R's functionality is translated into native 
code, and PROSE adds minimal hooks (or stubs) before the actual code of the 
methods. Stubs must be woven at all potential join-points in R's code (such as 
field changes, method boundaries, exception throws and handlers, etc.). In our 
case two native instructions are added before the native code corresponding to 
moveArm. Every time moveArm is called, PROSE is notified (step 1). When 
this happens, PROSE checks whether any additional action must be executed, 
and eventually executes all actions corresponding to that join-point (step 2). 
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This layer of indirection - the stub code - leads to an increase of the resulting 
code size (since code is added at locations where no advice is needed). However, 
given the small size of the minimal hooks, the impact on performance is small 

IIPACOJ . 



Addressing Secure Execution in PROSE. Functionality extensions re- 
ceived from foreign hosts, could contain malicious code. To prevent this, PROSE 
was designed in such a way that the extension code is entirely isolated from the 
original code of the application. This allows practically any Java application to 
use the standard Java security model to run in a sandbox the extensions 
received from remote hosts . Through this, PROSE defines an aspect sandbox in 
which interceptions, although spread through various components, are treated 
as if they belong to the same component. 

With PROSE on every mobile node we gain the capabilities of AOP together 
with the ability to perform the weaving at run-time without disrupting the 
application. With this, we achieve the necessary generality as well as the support 
for dynamic adaptation we are aiming at. 



3.2 Step 2: Extension Management with MIDAS 

When every mobile node runs on a PROSE-enabled JVM, it can be extended at 
run-time - provided that an extension is woven into the system at the right time 
and place. Adding and removing extensions, and guaranteeing that the right 
extensions are inserted into the appropriate nodes is an important task that 
guarantees the locality of adaptations. This task - the extension management - 
is provided in our architecture by MIDAS. MIDAS builds on top of PROSE and 
provides the following services: 

extension distribution: discover new nodes joining a local environment, dis- 
tribute extensions to them and then activate these extensions using PROSE, 
locality of adaptations: keep extensions alive for the time a mobile device 
reaches that location, revoke extensions for those nodes that leave the loca- 
tion, and allow the replacement of obsolete extensions with new ones in case 
the local policy evolves or it is changed, and 
security: enhance the sandbox security model provided by PROSE with a trust 
model in which extensions are accepted by mobile nodes only if they come 
from a trusted party. 



Addressing Extension Distribution. To achieve this goal, MIDAS separates 
nodes into two roles. Extension base nodes contain a list of extensions. They 
discover new nodes joining the network and send extensions to the newcomers. 
Extension receivers can get extensions from extension bases. We assume that 
each extension receiver has PROSE activated on its JVM. When it obtains an 
extension from an extension base, it immediately inserts the extension using 
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the PROSE API. Extension receivers also discard extensions when they leave a 
network or lose contact with the extension base. 

By appropriately assigning extension base and extension receiver roles, one 
can achieve various forms of adaptations. At one extreme, each node can contain 
an extension base. When it joins a new community, it distributes its extensions 
and receives others from the existing nodes. This type of organization is appro- 
priate for creating an information system infrastructure in an entirely ad-hoc 
manner. At the other extreme, each physical location may have a base station as 
extension base. All other nodes (e.g., the mobile nodes) are extension receivers. 
This organization is appropriate for adaptations that correspond to infrastruc- 
ture and organizational requirements. Between the two extremes, many other 
configurations are possible. 

Addressing Revocation of Extensions. The proactive platform must be 
designed for device mobility. This implies that extensions must transiently adapt 
a service (for as long as the service is working in a given space). To model 
this behavior, the extensions are leased to each node (i.e., to the adaptation 
service of a node). It is the responsibility of each extension base to keep alive the 
functionality it has distributed among nodes. When a node leaves a given space, 
the leases on the extensions acquired in that space fail to be renewed and they will 
be discarded. Each extension is notified before leaving a proactive space so that 
it can execute a shut-down procedure ensuring that all current operations are 
completed and a consistent state is achieved. The revocation service is achieved 
as follows: 

1. each MIDAS extension base keeps track of its extension activity (what nodes 
where adapted, at what point in time) and optionally implements a simple 
roaming algorithm to deal with nodes migrating between areas. 

2. each MIDAS extension receiver keeps track of what extensions have been ob- 
tained from what base. If a MIDAS base fails to keep a given extension alive, 
the extension is immediately withdrawn from the system. By autonomously 
withdrawing extensions, extension receivers address the space and time di- 
mension of adaptations. 

Addressing Security. The layer of security provided by PROSE (in which 
extensions are run in a sandbox) is enhanced by MIDAS with an additional 
layer of verification. In MIDAS each extension instance has to be signed. This 
ensures that the received extension has been instantiated and configured by a 
trusted entity. The verification of the originator of an extension is done before 
insertion of the extension in PROSE. Each extension receiver node (and thus 
each mobile device) may define its preferences and trusted entities. 

3.3 Example of MIDAS 

The best way to describe how MIDAS works is through an example. Consider a 
service mn exported by a robot (R). Figure Ela illustrates this situation. What 
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Fig. 2. (a) Remote method call of mu on a node (b) Node containing the adaptation 
service and (c) Remote method call of mu after the node is adapted. 



we would like to do is to adapt the functionality mu of robot R as the robot 
enters a production hall. This adaptation occurs through the adaptation service 
that the robot carries with it (Figure Elb). 

The first step in the adaptation process is to detect the adaptation service of 
the node. For service detection and brokerage, one can use existing platforms for 
spontaneous networking. In our case, we have chosen Jini jAWO~*~9^ . The adap- 
tation service advertises itself as a Jini service, thereby announcing its presence 
to the environment (assume for simplicity that the environment is a base sta- 
tion). The environment recognizes the adaptation service and, therefore, knows 
that the node can be adapted. Let’s assume the production hall has a set of pre- 
defined adaptations. Furthermore, assume that these adaptations implement an 
access control policy and a quality assurance mechanism that logs persistently 
all changes to the state of a robot (represented as * in Figure Q) in a database 
associated to the production hall. 

The two adaptations are sent to the adaptation service of the new node as 
aspects specifying how and where the application has to be changed (step 1 
in Figure Hb). The activation of the aspects comprises two steps. The first is 
to include in mu the code necessary to trap the execution at the appropriate 
points (step 2’ in Figure Elb). The second is to instantiate the extensions that 
will carry out the adaptation (step 2” in Figure 0.b). Once the adaptation service 
has activated the incoming aspects, node R reaches the state shown in Figure 
Elc. 

At this stage, the node is adapted and its functionality has been modified 
(FigureElc). When mu is invoked (step 1, FigureElc) and before the method mu 
is executed, a first interception occurs (step 2, FigureElc). This first interception 
is used to call a module that extracts session information like the callers identity. 
After the execution of this first extension is completed, another interception 
occurs (step 3, Figure Qc) that will invoke the access control extension. The 
access control extension uses the session information to determine whether the 
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call should be completed or not depending on the policy defined as part of the 
extension. If the call can be completed, the execution of mu begins. Assume 
that as part of this execution, the robot changes its internal state (*). These 
changes are intercepted and propagated by the quality control extension (step 4, 
Figure 0c) to a database at the base station. Once the changes are safely stored, 
execution of rriR resumes and, upon completion, the results are returned to the 
caller (step 5, Figure 0c). 

The important issue to understand in this procedure is that R needs to carry 
neither the interception points nor the extensions. All R needs is a PROSE en- 
abled JVM and have the adaptation service. The rest is provided by the context 
and dynamically added to the application. 

For simplicity we have omitted many details of the execution of the adap- 
tations. In addition to the ones described, there are other adaptations that are 
transparently added to R. These adaptations take care of marshaling and un- 
marshaling arguments, adding and removing MIDAS specific information to each 
call, etc. Of the extensions used as examples, the session management extension 
is an implicit extension needed to implement other extensions (like the access 
control) . When an extension that requires session information is added to a node, 
the session management extension is automatically also added to that node. The 
access control extension is an example of an adaptation that does not require to 
know the source code. It is enough to know the published interface of m/j. There 
are also many useful extensions which don’t know anything of the application, 
not even the interface. For instance, it is very easy to design an extension that 
will encrypt every outgoing call from an application and decrypt every incoming 
call. Another example is a variant of the logging extensions that records every 
call to an application. 



4 Application Development for Proactive Environments 



We have already used MIDAS to implement several prototypes and various forms 



of extensions (e.g.. 



isenKisriTcns 



j). These prototypes have been used for testing 
and benchmarking. They provided us with feedback on the overall functionality, 
and we could determine how easy was for a programmer to start working with 
an extensions. 



4.1 Basic Design 

Once the adaptive middleware infrastructure is in place, developers can start 
to design concrete environments that impose their own policy and services to 
all applications within their boundaries. This involves identifying the necessary 
adaptations, identifying where they will take place, and building all the interfaces 
required by the environment. In the case of the robots, we employ the RCX 
controller available in Lego’s Robotics Invention System |Leg| as the platform 
for developing the robots. For communication purposes we use Jini, although any 
other protocol for spontaneous interaction (e.g., jbcx+oip could be considered. 
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(a) (b) 



Fig. 3. (a) Software architecture in each robot and (b) the extension application for 
hardware monitoring. 



Figure 0a shows the basic architecture of the software attached to each 
robot. The upper layer defines the functionality for inter-operation with other 
nodes. Depicted from left to right, this layer defines (i) the services the node 
makes available to other nodes, like event processing, interface publishing, or 
lease management (provided by Jini in this case) and (ii) the adaptation service 
of MIDAS. 

The second layer defines the application logic of the robot. This layer defines 
small programs (tasks) that define an objective for the robot (e.g., searching for 
a particular object). A task is a basic program that decides what the robot is 
going to do. A task is broken into activity requests (hardware macros) that are 
sent to the lower layers, modeling the hardware. A good example of a hardware 
macro would be, e.g., “turn left 30 degrees”. A task is also notified whenever an 
event of interest is detected by the sensors. When this happens, the hardware 
completely freezes its activity and notifies the robot application layer of the 
occurred event (e.g., a touch sensor identified an obstacle). A task may decide to 
continue the interrupted command, or abort it and continue with a new sequence 
task. 

Although the task model allows robot autonomy, there are situations in which 
a robot must be controlled by a human. Imagine, for example, that a robot 
reaches a dead end and is not capable of autonomously leaving that space. The 
direct mode layer is basically an interface that allows direct connection to the 
robot hardware. The overriding layer is a way to override an existing task with- 
out using the direct mode. 

Both the inter-operation layer and the robot application layer are imple- 
mented as Java programs running on a H3870 iPAQ PDA. 

The third layer contains software models and macros for operating all opera- 
tive parts of the robot, e.g., motors and sensors. This layer offers a homogeneous 
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Fig. 4. A plotter prototype integrated in the proactive platform. 



view of the underlying hardware, and it is implemented using the LeJOS l,los()2l 
operating system running on LEGO’s RCX device controller. LeJOS is a tiny 
Java VM operating system, with a footprint of less than 20 kBytes. The hard- 
ware entities have been encapsulated in a Device class with Sensor and Motor as 
sub-classes. For each particular device (e.g., light sensor, motion sensor) further 
sub-classes are added to the system. 



4.2 Application 

Of the several prototypes developed using this architecture, we will describe here 
the plotter of Figure El This robot acts as the head of a printer as it moves a 
marking pen across three dimensions. The same robot can be used to control any 
other device in a similar manner (a saw, a scalpel, a drill, an electric contact, 
etc). Movement across each dimension is controlled by a motor. The overall 
movement is determined by a drawing program that exports a drawing interface 
as a Jini service. The program and the robot do not contain any code beyond 
that related to drawing. 



4.3 Adaptation Example 

An first example of adaptation is a hardware monitoring and logging extension. 
The idea is to record every movement of the robot and to store these movements 
persistently. Figure 0 b shows the situation after the robot has received an ex- 
tension that monitors hardware activities. For each one of the motors, any calls 
to their proxy objects will be intercepted by the added extension (the gray box) . 
For each method invocation of the motor proxy, the extension logs the time when 
the command was issued, its duration, as well as the identity of the robot (1). 
This data is first locally stored and then asynchronously sent to a base station 
(2). At the base station, the data is stored in a database (3). 
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1 class HwMonitoring extends Aspect { 

2 // the remote owner 

3 RemoteOwner ownerProxy; 

4 

5 // the interception specification 

6 public void ANYMETHOD(Motor thisMotor, REST params) 

7 { 

8 ownerProxy.post(thisMotor.getld(), System. currentTimeMillisO,...) 

9 } 

10 } 



Fig. 5. An extension for remote monitoring. 



The extension for hardware monitoring and logging is very concise. A sim- 
plified version of it is depicted in Figure 0 It is a 100% Java class compiled and 
instantiated on the base station. Line 0 specifies that entries and exits of any 
methods belonging to a Motor class must be intercepted. The REST parameter 
indicates that the signature of the method (specific arguments) are not impor- 
tant. Once intercepted, PROSE will call ANYMETHOD (lines This method 
does the actual logging by calling the ownerProxy object. 

It is important to notice that neither the robot nor the program controlling 
the robot is aware of the extension. The extension can be added or removed as 
needed. If the robot is moved to a different location, that location can add a new 
extension that indicates where the data must be sent for persistent storage. Or, 
within the same location, the extension can be exchanged for a new one that 
indicates that the data must be sent to a program that shows the movements 
in a graphic display. Similar extensions could be used, for instance, to disable 
certain movements of the robot, or certain combination of movements, to replay 
sequences of movements, etc. A clear advantage of this form of adaptability 
is that devices only need to carry their basic functionality. Anything else are 
location specific adaptations inserted or extracted as needed. 



4.4 Applications of the Adaptation Example 

The simple monitoring and logging extension described can be used in many 
forms. We have developed several such applications by making the base station 
itself available as a Jini service. One can, thus, connect to the base station 
and query the database that stores all movements performed by robots being 
monitored by the base station. Figure El is a screen-shot of a client application 
connected to the base station. On the left side, it displays a list of all the motor 
actions ever executed by the robot named robot:l:l. Out of the action list, a 
selection was transferred to the right panel. The right panel allows manipulations 
of these movement sequences. Some examples of useful manipulations are: 

Remote Replication. If the robot is being controlled by a human, it is possible 
to use the extension to monitor all the moves and feed them to an identical robot 
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Fig. 6. A screen-shot of a simple hardware monitoring tool. 



in a remote location (or to a collection of identical robots in other locations). 
That way one can either duplicate the work or follow up what is being done. It is 
also possible that the replication of the work takes place at a scale different from 
what is being done by the original robot. The only thing needed is to amplify or 
reduce the extracted sequence of movements to adjust it to the new scale. 

Simulation. In difficult or important situations, one may want to record all 
movements performed. That way, if an accident or failure occurs, one can replay 
a part of the sequence of movements to see if the failure can be reproduced 
or better understood. This feature is particularly interesting if the failure is 
due to the interaction between different robots: the system can be instructed to 
replay the sequence of movements of all robots at the right relative time, thereby 
reproducing the interaction between them. 

Control. It is possible that when the robot is used in certain locations, one 
might want to limit what the robot can do. For instance, one may forbid move- 
ments beyond certain coordinates so that certain parts of the paper remain 
untouched. If a drill is used, one may prevent lateral displacement of the drill 
when it is brought down. For this, the monitoring extension only needs to in- 
corporate the coordinates or sequence of movements that are not allowed and 
simply check before allowing the movement to take place. 

Again, the relevant point in all these potential applications is that none of 
them require to have any code in the robot. Depending when and how the robot is 
used, adaptations are added and removed as needed. Moreover, new adaptations 
can be easily designed as the use of the robots changes or evolves over time. This 
greatly simplifies the design of the software for the robot itself but also makes 
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the maintenance of the adaptations much more manageable (compared with the 
case where they are embedded in every robot). This feature makes the approach 
highly attractive in many industrial settings. 



4.5 Discussion 

Our experience with the platform for proactive adaptation has been extremely 
encouraging. One of our initial goals was that the programming of extensions 
should be easy to use by application programmers. We have had this expectation 
confirmed during the past year, as students involved in projects and courses had 
to use MIDAS for exercises and development projects. Indeed, if a student was 
proficient in Java, a few days sufficed for the student to be able to program 
extensions. 

This user experience lead to new applications we did not consider in the 
beginning. One example is a security extension that intercepts readings of all 
sensors of the robots. The security aspect intercepts all service calls and decides, 
before the execution of the application logic, whether the remote caller has the 
right to execute the intercepted method. If the access is denied, the execution is 
ended with an exception. Another example are applications where the “age” of 
the device corresponds to the trust associated to that device. A proactive context 
can add an extension that records the “birth date” of a device. The very same 
extension may intercept all service invocations of all possible devices and decide 
how to proceed depending on the device’s age. We are at this stage considering 
other alternatives also suited for ubiquitous computing environments fK/()1j . 

One important issue is the cost of having a platform for run-time adaptation 
activated in each node. When no extensions are added, an overhead of about 7% 
(measured using a SPECjvm benchmark [SEED could be observed. When adding 
a do-nothing extension that traps method entries, all methods not affected by 
interceptions are not slowed down. For those methods where interceptions are 
performed, an overhead of roughly 900ns can be expected. For comparison, a 
void non-intercepted interface call costs 700ns on a Pentium 2, 500 MHz CPU. 
We measured the overhead of extensions implementing security, transactions 
and orthogonal persistence. In all cases the cost of the interceptions was much 
less then the cost of executing the additional functionality, indicating that the 
platform overhead is negligible. The results of these measurements are described 

inEsnsa. 



Future Work. MIDAS heavily relies on the Jini infrastructure. As Jini is re- 
quired on all participating nodes, a resource-scarce device would need a full Java 
runtime environment. To reduce this resource consumption, some parts of MI- 
DAS are being re-imple mented to obtai n a smaller footprint. Further we are 
looking at tuple spaces !Cel85ii ;CX+fllj to get a more flexible and expressive 
platform for distributing extensions. 
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5 Conclusion 

In this paper we have presented a generic platform for proactive middleware. The 
platform supports the adaptation at run time of applications by extending their 
functionality with new code that enhances, modifies or controls the functionality 
already present in the application. We have described the architecture in detail 
and shown with an example how it can be effectively used in different industrial 
settings. We are aware that the type of proactiveness we propose is not suitable to 
all form of mobile computing. Nevertheless, our experience in developing several 
prototypes using the proposed platform show that the technology works quite 
well in nomadic settings, where high-end mobile nodes like PDAs, laptops or 
robots interact using wireless networks. Such devices cover already a wide range 
of mobile computing applications. The prototypes built also demonstrate that 
our approach can help to significantly reduce some of the cost associated to the 
maintenance of widely distributed systems and simplify the process of developing 
software capable of working in mobile computing scenarios. 
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Abstract. The current wireless sensor networks (WSN) are assumed to be de- 
signed for specific applications, having data communication protocols strongly 
coupled to applications. The future WSNs are envisioned as comprising of het- 
erogeneous devices assisting to a large range of applications. To achieve this 
goal, a flexible middleware layer is needed, separating application specific fea- 
tures from the data communication protocol, while allowing applications to in- 
fluence the WSN behavior for energy efficiency. We propose a service-based 
middleware system for WSNs. In our proposal, sensor nodes are service provid- 
ers and applications are clients of such services. Our main goal is to enable an 
interoperability layer among applications and sensor networks, among different 
sensors in a WSN and eventually among different WSN spread all over the 
world. 



1 Introduction 

Recent advances in micro-electro-mechanical systems (MEMS) technology, wireless 
communications, and digital electronics have enabled the development of low-cost, 
low-power, multifunctional sensor nodes that are small in size and communicate over 
short distances. These tiny sensor nodes, which consist of sensing, data processing, 
and communicating components, leverage the idea of sensor networks based on col- 
laborative effort of a large number of nodes [3]. 

A wireless sensor network (WSN) is composed of a large number of such sensor 
nodes, which are densely deployed either inside the monitored phenomenon or very 
close to it and are interconnected by a wireless network. Sensor networks can play the 
role of a highly parallel, accurate and reliable data acquisition system. 

Typically, sensors are devices with limited energy and processing capabilities, de- 
ployed in an ad-hoc fashion and communicating through low bandwidth wireless 
links. Sensor nodes have to operate unattended, since it is unlikely to service a large 
number of nodes in remote, possibly inaccessible locations. Therefore, energy saving 
is a crucial requirement in such an environment. 

Examples of sensor networks include military networks for intruder detection, 
networks for environment monitoring, parking lot networks, surveillance networks 
and so on. 
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Sensor tasks usually have high-level descriptions, such as “report the detection of 
any 10 tons four-legged animal in region X”. However, individual sensor nodes typi- 
cally provide very simple and low level functionalities. Therefore, to meet a complex 
sensing task, sensor nodes must coordinate among themselves and the individually 
collected data must be aggregated to provide more accurate and significant results. 
The coordination among sensor nodes must take into account their heterogeneity and 
their individual features such as location, sensor type and residual energy. 

Sensor data are transmitted from multiple acquisition sources toward one or more 
processing points, which may be connected to external networks. Since sensors moni- 
tor a common phenomenon, it is likely to appear significant redundancy among data 
generated from different sensors. Such a redundancy can be exploited to save trans- 
mission energy, through filtering and data aggregation procedures in-network. Also 
to save energy, the short-range hop-by-hop communication is preferred over the direct 
long-range communication to the final destination. Therefore, to achieve energy effi- 
ciency, applications should be able to dynamically change the network behavior, for 
example, influencing the way sensor data are routing throughout the network. 

Current works [6,12,13,14] consider sensor networks as being designed for specific 
applications, with data communication protocols strongly coupled to the application. 
In fact, the network requirements and organization, as well as the way data should be 
routed, change according to the application. In spite of the application specific behav- 
ior of the current sensor networks, many authors [17] envision the future sensor net- 
works as being composed of heterogeneous sensor devices and assisting to a large 
range of applications for different groups of users. To achieve this goal, a middleware 
service is needed to provide a layer of abstraction that separates application specific 
requirements from underlying data dissemination protocols. 

A middleware for WSN should support the implementation and basic operation of 
a sensor network, such as described in [23]. This is a non-trivial task, since WSNs 
have some unique features, such as the resource constraint of nodes (energy, storage 
and processing) and the high dynamic and fault prone characteristics of the WSN 
environment. Furthermore, sensor nodes in the same network can be heterogeneous 
regarding their processing and storage capabilities. To deal with the intrinsic charac- 
teristics of sensor networks, some software design principles for WSN have been 
proposed in [18] and have been used by most of the WSN specific protocols. These 
principles are the adoption of localized algorithms, data-centric communication and 
the utilization of application-specific knowledge. A WSN middleware must take into 
account such design principles. 

We propose a distributed middleware system for sensor networks sitting above the 
data dissemination protocol. Our approach is motivated by the fact that despite of the 
advantages of the middleware technology, current works on WSN do not consider 
such a technology in the design of WSNs. The proposed system addresses the specific 
requirements of WSN and it is based on the concept of services. Services are defined 
as the data provided by the sensor nodes and the applications (for instance, a filtering 
program) to be executed on such data. Clients access the sensor network submitting 
queries to those services. 

Services are published and accessed through an XML-based language (Extensible 
Markup Language [27]) named WSDL language (Web Services Description Lan- 
guage) [25]. WSDL is used for describing services available on the Web, named Web 
services, in a standardized way. One important point is that a Web Service, despite of 
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its name, needs not necessarily exist on the World Wide Web. A Web Service can live 
anywhere on the network (Inter- or intranet). 

By adopting the Web Services paradigm, we propose an interoperability layer for 
sensor networks systems that is generic and flexible, providing the basic functional- 
ities required for any WSN. Such a middleware layer is composed of the SOAP pro- 
tocol [29] and interfaces provided by WSDL documents. Using specific data dissemi- 
nation protocols for sensor networks, such as direct diffusion [12] and LEACH [10], 
among others, and the service-based middleware layer, we intend to offer a flexible 
and powerful way of manipulating, extracting and exchanging data from sensor net- 
works. Applications access the sensor network and modify the underlying data dis- 
semination behavior through a common and application independent interface pro- 
vided by the middleware layer. 

The middleware interface provides a mechanism through which application spe- 
cific code (such as programs to data filtering and data fusion) can be injected and 
triggered inside the network, allowing energy efficiency in data dissemination, thus 
increasing the WSN performance and time life. The middleware also enables the 
generation and communication of high level tasks, as well as the coordination of such 
tasks among nodes, even if the nodes have heterogeneous features. In order to suit to 
the WSN resource constraint and fault prone, the proposed middleware is designed to 
be robust and fault tolerant, demanding little processing and storage requirements, and 
keeping the messages exchanged as short as possible. 

Our approach enables the construction of generic sensor networks capable of meet- 
ing the requirements of a large range of independently designed applications. Fur- 
thermore, the use of standard protocols in the middleware layer provides the neces- 
sary mechanisms to enable the interoperability among different networks. 

The present work describes the main features and the components of the proposed 
middleware service. The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 covers the back- 
ground concepts. Section 3 presents the components of the proposed middleware 
system. Next, Section 4 details the system operation and Section 5 presents the related 
work. Section 6 discusses system features according to the specific requirements of 
sensor networks. Finally, Section 7 outlines the conclusions and future works. 



2 Background 

This section presents some background concepts needed for the comprehension of the 
remaining of the paper. The concepts outlined encompass WSN, middleware systems 
(generic and specific for WSN) and Web services technology. 



2.1 Wireless Sensor Networks (WSN) 

Most of the wireless sensor networks work as a reliable data capture network. Data 
are collected in the distributed sensors and relayed to a small number of exit points, 
called sinks, for further processing. 

The dissemination of information in a WSN is done by nodes performing meas- 
urements and relaying data through neighboring nodes to reach some sink in the net- 
work. Data sent by different nodes can be aggregated in order to reduce redundancy 
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and minimize the traffic and thus the energy consumption. To enable data aggregation 
in network in an efficient way, application-specific code, such as data caching and 
collaborative signal processing should occurs as close as possible to where data is 
collected. Such a processing depends on attribute-identified data to trigger applica- 
tion-specific code and hop-by-hop processing of data [9]. 

WSN can be classified in proactive and reactive networks, according to the class of 
the target application. In proactive WSNs, nodes periodically (in a pre-defined inter- 
val) sense the environment and transmit data of interest. In reactive WSNs, nodes 
react immediately to sudden and drastic changes in the value of a sensed attribute. 
The later is well suited for time critical applications. 

Once the type of network is defined, protocols that efficiently route data from 
nodes to users have to be designed. Several WSN specific protocols have been pro- 
posed in the last few years [6,9,10,12]. Some protocols are sender-initiated [14] while 
others are receiver-initiated [12]. Some protocols are based on a flat network topology 
[12, 14] while others are based on a hierarchical topology [6,10]. In the latter case, 
protocols adopt a cluster-based approach and make use of some algorithm for cluster 
formation [24] requiring the coordination among nodes in a cluster. 

For large-scale networks, grouping nodes in clusters can be beneficial for a number 
of reasons [24]. From a routing perspective, clustering allows network protocols to 
operate in a hierarchical fashion, breaking transmissions into different levels. Such an 
approach is highly fault-tolerant, providing better isolation and recovery of network 
problems. Clustering can also be beneficial for data collection algorithms. Some ap- 
plications do not require the data collection from all nodes during all time. Cluster 
members can collaborate about recent data measurements and determine how much 
information should be transmitted to the user application. By averaging data values 
collected within the cluster, the algorithm can trade data resolution for transmission 
power [24]. Finally, clustering can help dealing with non-ideal distribution of sensor 
networks. In areas where there are a redundant number of sensors, a clustering algo- 
rithm can be used to select which nodes better represent data samples for the region 
and which ones can be put in a power-save mode, thus saving energy and increasing 
the lifetime of the network as a whole. 

Most of WSN protocols rely on localized algorithms and data-centric communica- 
tion, besides to exploit application-specific knowledge in the data dissemination. 
Localized algorithms are a special kind of distributed algorithms that achieve a global 
goal by communicating with nodes in a restricted neighborhood. Such algorithms 
scale well with increasing network size and are robust to network partitions and node 
failures [18]. Data-centric communication introduces a new style of addressing in 
which nodes are addressed by the attributes of data they generate (sensor type) and by 
their geographical location, instead of by their network topological location. Finally, 
the use of application knowledge in nodes can significantly improve the resource and 
energy efficiency, for example by application-specific data caching and aggregation 
in intermediate nodes [18]. 

Regardless the specific protocol adopted, all protocols depend on some mechanism 
for representation of user application queries and of generated sensor data, and for 
execution of application-specific processing triggered by pre-defined data attributes. 
Data-centric protocols represent queries and data through high level descriptions 
(meta-data) and disseminate such descriptions in the network instead of the collected 
raw data. When a cluster-based approach is adopted, a further mechanism for repre- 
sentation of coordination messages exchanged among nodes is needed. 
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2.2 Middleware Technology 

Middleware technologies free application designers of explicitly dealing with prob- 
lems related to distribution, such as heterogeneity, scalability, resource sharing, and 
the like. Middleware provides application designers with a higher level of abstraction, 
hiding the complexity introduced by distribution. 

The term middleware is widely used to denote a layer comprised of groups of ge- 
neric services sitting below user applications. Typical middleware services include 
directory services, service discovery, transaction management, and provide different 
types of transparencies, such as location transparency and fault transparency. CORBA 
[16], J2EE and J2ME [22], and COM [15] are examples of traditional middleware 
technologies. The use of middleware systems speeds up the development and de- 
ployment of new applications, leaving to the developers only the task of designing 
business specific components. 

Traditional middleware technologies have been developed assuming the require- 
ments of fixed distributed systems. Such systems are composed of fixed devices, with 
high processing and storage capabilities, usually permanently connected to the net- 
work through continuous and high bandwidth connections. These distributed systems 
operate in a relatively static execution context. For static context we mean the band- 
width is high and continuous and the location of the devices and services hardly ever 
changes. 

WSN are a category of ad-hoc networks having all the features of such networks 
and some further constraints. Devices in WSN have low processing and storage capa- 
bilities, can be mobile or not, can be destroyed or suffer battery depletion and are 
subject to environmental dynamics. Furthermore, they are typically connected through 
wireless links with low capability and error prone. The adopted communication para- 
digm is typically asynchronous and event-driven. 

The essential requirements for WSN middleware include providing mechanisms 
that assure the efficient use of communication resources available and that allow the 
dynamic configuration of user applications. Besides, it must be robust, fault tolerant, 
lightweight and with short storage requirements, given the WSN low capabilities. 

One additional requirement concerns the execution context information. Middle- 
ware collects information on the execution context, such as actual location of a de- 
vice, value of network bandwidth, latency, available remote services, etc. Most of 
middleware developed for traditional distributed systems adopts the principle of 
transparency. By transparency, we mean that such a context information is used pri- 
vately by middleware and not shown to the applications. For example, middleware 
may discover a congestion in a portion of the distributed system and therefore redirect 
requests to access data to a replica residing on another part of the distributed system, 
without informing the application about this decision [5]. In the other hand, in WSN, 
applications must be aware of context information, in order to accomplish some strat- 
egy for efficient use of the scarce network resource. Such a feature is named principle 
of awareness. By awareness we mean that information about the execution context (or 
part of it) is passed up to the running applications, that are now in charge of taking 
strategic decisions [5]. 

The next section gives a more detailed view of WSN middleware characteristics. 
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2.3 WSN Middleware Requirements 

The main purpose of middleware for sensor networks is to support the development, 
maintenance, deployment and execution of sensing-hased applications. This includes 
mechanisms for formulating complex high-level sensing tasks, communicating those 
tasks to the WSN, coordination of sensor nodes to split the tasks and distribute them 
to the individual sensor nodes, data fusion for merging sensor readings of individual 
sensor nodes into a high-level result, and reporting the result back to the task issuer. 
Moreover, appropriate abstractions and mechanisms for dealing with the heterogene- 
ity of sensor nodes should be provided [5]. All mechanisms provided by a middle- 
ware system should respect the special characteristics of WSN, mainly the energy 
efficiency, robustness, and scalability. The communication style to be adopted should 
typically be asynchronous, event-driven and data-centric. 

Another unique feature of WSN middleware is the application knowledge in sensor 
nodes. Traditional middleware is designed to accommodate a wide variety of applica- 
tions without necessarily needing application knowledge. Middleware for WSN, how- 
ever, has to provide mechanisms for injecting application knowledge into the WSN 
[18]. 

A further characteristic addresses the concepts of time and location of sensed 
events. Since WSNs monitor real world data, time and spatial information are rele- 
vant, being key elements for fusing individual sensor readings. Therefore, support for 
time and location management should be tightly integrated into a middleware for 
WSN [5]. 

Finally, it is important to note that the scope of middleware for WSN is not re- 
stricted to the sensor network alone, but also covers external networks connected to 
the WSN (such as Internet) as well as the applications interested in querying sensor 
data through such external network. 

Despite of the advantages of the middleware technology, current works on WSN 
are not considering such a technology in the network design. WSNs have been built 
with a high degree of dependency between the applications and the underlying com- 
munication protocol. Such a dependency generates rigid systems, with sensor net- 
works being specifically designed to particular applications. 

In fact, WSN applications should be able to access the network and modify the un- 
derlying data dissemination behavior in order to achieve energy efficient. The adop- 
tion of a middleware service provides a flexible, application independent layer that 
allows the interaction among different applications and the WSN, separating the data 
communication functionalities from the application specific processing. 

In this work, we propose a middleware layer for sensor networks that aims to meet 
their specific requirements. Our proposal is based on the concept of service, and on 
the Web services technology. The next section gives an overview on the Web services 
technology. 



2.4 The Web Services Technology 

Web services can be define as modular programs, generally independent and self- 
describing, that can be discovered and invoked across the Internet or an enterprise 
intranet. Like component-based middleware systems, Web services expose an inter- 
face that can be reused without worrying about how the service is implemented. 
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Unlike current component-based middleware [15, 16, 22], Web services are not ac- 
cessed via protocols dependent on a specific object-model. Instead, Web services are 
accessed via ubiquitous Web protocols and data formats, such as Hypertext Transfer 
Protocol (HTTP [7]) and XML [27], which are vendor independent. 

The Web Services Description Language (WSDL) [25] is an XML language for 
describing the interface of a Web service enabling a program to understand how it can 
interact with a Web service. Each Web service publishes its interface as a WSDL 
document (an XML document) that completely specifies the service’s interface so that 
clients and client tools can automatically bind to the Weh service. 

A WSDL document defines services as collections of network endpoints or ports 
[25]. Besides, messages and port types are defined. Messages are abstract descriptions 
of the data being exchanged, and port types are abstract collections of operations. In 
WSDL, there is a separation between the abstract definition of messages and their 
concrete network implementation. This allows the reuse of abstract definitions of 
messages and port types. The concrete protocol and data format specification for a 
particular port type defines a reusable binding. A port is specified by associating a 
network address with a reusable binding. A service is defined as a collection of ports. 

The SOAP protocol extends XML so that computer programs can easily pass pa- 
rameters to server applications and then receive and understand the returned semi- 
structured XML data document. 

Since the Web services technology uses XML as the encoding system, data is eas- 
ily exchanged between computing systems with incompatible architectures and in- 
compatible data formats. WSDL completely describes the Web service interface, 
while SOAP completely describes parameters, data types and exceptions included in a 
message being exchanged between Web services. 

The Web services technology is based on a flexible architecture named SOA (ser- 
vice-oriented architecture [8]). In a service-oriented architecture three roles are de- 
fined; a service requestor, a service provider and a service registry. 

A service provider is responsible for creating a service description, publishing that 
service description to one or more service registries, and receiving Web services in- 
vocation messages from one or more service requestors. 

A service requestor is responsible for finding a service description published to one 
or more service registries and for using service descriptions to invoke Web services 
hosted by service providers. Any consumer of a Web service is a service requestor. 

The service registry is responsible for advertising Web service descriptions pub- 
lished to it by service providers and for allowing service requestors to search the col- 
lection of service descriptions contained within the service registry. The service regis- 
try role is to be a match-maker between service requestor and service provider. 

Besides the roles just described, three operations are defined as part of SOA archi- 
tecture: publish, find and bind. These operations define the contracts between the 
SOA roles. 

The publish operation is an act of service registration or service advertisement. 
When a service provider publishes its Web service description to a service registry, it 
is advertising the details of that Web service description to a community of service 
requestors. 

The find operation is the logical dual of the publish operation. It is the contract be- 
tween a service requestor and a service registry. With the find operation, the service 
requestor states a search criterion, such as type of service. The service registry 
matches the find criteria against its collection of published Web services descriptions. 
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The bind operation embodies the client-server relationship between the service re- 
questor and the provider [8]. It can be sophisticated and dynamic, such as on-the-fly 
generation of a client-side proxy based on the service description used to invoke the 
Web service, or it can be a static model [8]. 

Besides to comply to the SOA pattern, the Web service technology can be factored 
into three protocols stacks [8]: the wire stack (or exchange format), the description 
stack and the publish and discovery stack. 

The wire stack represents the technologies that determine how a message is 
sent/received from the service requestor to the service provider. The stack is com- 
posed of three levels. The first level is a network protocol, which can be an Internet 
wire protocol, such as HTTP [7], or sophisticated enterprise-level protocols. The sec- 
ond level is the data encoding mechanism that is based on XML. The third level refers 
to XML messaging layers. For XML messaging, Web services use SOAP [29], which 
acts as a wrapper to XML messages, guaranteeing a solid, standard-based foundation 
for Web services communication. 

The description stack provides aspects of a service that are important to the service 
requestor. In Web services, XML is the basis of service description. The XML 
Schema specification (XSD) [28] defines the canonical type system. Besides this 
level, the next levels of the stack are the descriptions of the service interface, the ser- 
vice concrete mapping and the service endpoint. An endpoint defines the network 
address where the service itself can be invoked. All of those levels use WSDL [25], 
which is an XML-based language for describing the interface of Web services. WSDL 
is a very flexible model for services descriptions but it is also rather verbose. A typi- 
cal sensor device has very limited capacities. So, a more compact mechanism for data 
representation is needed. One example of such a mechanism is the WAP Binary XML 
Content Format (WBXML [26]). This format defines a compact binary representation 
for XML, intended to reduce the size of XML documents for transmission and to 
simplify parsing them. 

The publish and discovery stack corresponds to the directory service for Web ser- 
vices. Service providers need a publication mechanism so that they can provide in- 
formation about the Web services they offer and service requestors need well-defined 
find APIs for using such Web services. 



3 Proposed Middleware Service 

Our work proposes a distributed middleware system for sensor networks sitting above 
the data dissemination protocol and basing on the Web services technology. Such a 
middleware aims to provide a generic and flexible interoperability layer allowing 
different user applications to access and extract data from sensor networks. 

The main goal of our middleware is to provide an interoperability layer: 

• among user applications and the WSN, allowing the execution of data queries and 
of application specific processing in-network; 

• among different sensors in the same WSN, allowing data communication and sen- 
sors coordination according to an underlying protocol; 

• eventually, among different sensor networks. 
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Fig. 1. System Architecture. 

The proposed system is based on the Web services technology. Web services are 
built according to a pattern called service-oriented architecture (SOA) and they can be 
described by a trio of interoperability stacks [8] (see Section 2.4). 

Section 3.1 describes the sensor network physical components considered in the 
proposed system. Section 3.2 describes the roles played by the middleware compo- 
nents in agreement with the SOA pattern, while Section 3.3 describes such compo- 
nents according to the Web services interoperability stacks. 



3.1 Sensor Network Physical Components 

In our system, we consider a sensor network as comprising of two main physical 
components: sensor nodes and sink nodes. Our distributed middleware runs in both 
sensor and sink nodes above the data dissemination and the location services. Fur- 
thermore, a proxy provides the communication interoperability between user applica- 
tions and the sensor network (Fig. 1). It is important to note that this proxy is not 
coupled to our middleware design, neither it is required to be built with any specific 
technology. It is actually a generic proxy responsible for generating SOAP messages 
to be exchanged between the user application and the WSN. 

A sensor node can contain one or more specialized sensing devices. Furthermore, 
it can have routing and data aggregation capabilities. Thus, the routing function is 
distributed among all nodes. We assume that all the sensor nodes have enough proc- 
essing and storage capacities to store and execute aggregation programs. 

Sink nodes provide an interface through which external systems can obtain the in- 
formation collected by the sensor network. Such interfaces can be accessed locally or 
remotely (i.e., through the Internet). Sink nodes can also aggregate data, but they do 
not have sensor devices. We assume that they are more powerful regarding to 
processing and communication capabilities than sensor nodes. 
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3.2 System Components According 

to the Service-Oriented Architecture Pattern 

The proposed system is based on the concept of service-oriented architecture (SOA) 
[8] (see Section 2.4). A user application querying data from a sensor network plays 
the role of a service requestor. Sink nodes act primarily as service providers to the 
external environment. They provide the service descriptions of the whole sensor net- 
work, and they offer access to such services. At the same time, sink node act as re- 
questors to the sensor nodes, requesting their specialized services, in order to meet 
the user application needs. Sensor nodes are service providers, providing data and 
programs (for application-specific processing). Sensor nodes send their services de- 
scription to sink nodes, thus executing the basic publish operation. Sink nodes also act 
as registries, keeping a repository with services descriptions of each sensor type ex- 
isting in the sensor network. 

In our system, the functionality of the publish operation is accomplished through 
the Publish_content operation, and the functionalities of find and bind operations 
are both accomplished through the Subscribe_interest operation. 

Our system groups the functionalities described by the operations find and bind in 
one single operation. Sink nodes provide the services description interface and, at the 
same time, provide access to such services. The user application interacts only with 
sink nodes, and sink nodes in its turn access sensor nodes services passing the result- 
ing data to the application. In fact, the operation find is only accomplished internally 
by the sink nodes, which consult their repositories of services descriptions. When an 
application submits a query to the sensor network, it is actually executing a bind to 
the services supplied by the sensor nodes. However, the application only interacts 
with the sink. The operation Subscribe_Interest is translated by the sink to a 
find operation followed by a bind to the sensor nodes that can meet the application 
request. 



3.3 Interoperability Stacks 

In our system, the wire stack is composed of the SOAP protocol and an underlying 
data dissemination protocol. We do not make assumptions about the underlying pro- 
tocol. Instead, we provide a generic interface for a class of protocols. The description 
stack has all of its levels based on WSDL documents, in the document-centric ap- 
proach [8]. The functionalities of the publish and discovery stack are accomplished 
by a software module executing in sink nodes. Sink nodes act as service registry 
agents. During the network configuration, sensor nodes send messages publishing 
their services and sink nodes keep a repository with such descriptions. Besides such 
functionalities, sink nodes act as interceptors for network services requests. External 
applications access the network via sink nodes. Sinks receive requests and direct such 
requests to sensor nodes according to the information stored in the sink repository. 

In the next sections we detail the wire and description stacks. We do not describe 
the discovery stack in detail since it is not relevant to this work. 

The Wire Stack: The Communication Framework. Users applications interested in 
submitting queries to the sensor network must access some sink node. The communi- 
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cation between user applications and sink nodes can be accomplished through 
conventional TCP/IP sockets. Applications must generate a SOAP message 
describing the user interests. Such a message is generated based on the sensor 
network service descriptions stored in the sink repository. Services descriptions are 
written in WSDL language. Since WSDL is an open and ubiquitous standard for 
services description, there are many tools [11] for automatic generation of SOAP 
proxies. Proxies build SOAP messages and receive back query results thus, they 
represent the software interface among applications and sink nodes. The proposed 
WSN middleware provides a service interface allowing user applications to interact 
with the sensor network system in an application-to-application communication style, 
offering more flexibility than a direct user interface. Instead of submitting queries in a 
proprietary and pre-defined format, specified through the user interface, applications 
are free to choose the way they want to view and receive data. 

All the communication inside the sensor network is accomplished using the under- 
lying data dissemination protocol and formatted as SOAP messages. The sending and 
receiving of SOAP messages by a SOAP node is mediated by a binding to an underly- 
ing protocol. SOAP messages can be transported using a variety of underlying proto- 
cols. The SOAP specification includes a binding to HTTP. Additional bindings can be 
created by specifications that conform to the binding framework. Specific bindings 
for each data dissemination protocol should be defined as needed. 

The SOAP protocol is responsible for defining exchanging rules and messages 
format in our system. In order to reduce the messages size, thus saving energy in 
sending/receiving, the XML compact binary representation [26] is adopted for SOAP 
messages exchanged inside the sensor network 

The SOAP module, as well as a module representing the data dissemination proto- 
col must be present in every node in the network. 

SOAP Module. The SOAP module in our system is composed of three main compo- 
nents: the SOAP engine, a set of handles and a binding with the underlying protocol. 
The SOAP engine acts as the main entry point into the SOAP module. It is responsi- 
ble for coordinate the SOAP message’s flow through the various handles and for 
ensuring that the SOAP semantics are followed. Handles are the basic building blocks 
inside the SOAP module and they represent the messages processing logic. Three 
kinds of handles are defined: common handles, transport handle and specific handle. 
Common handles are responsible for marshalling/unmarshalling of messages, header 
and attachments processing, serialization, conversions of data type to the types sup- 
ported by the local software, among any other basic functions. The transport handle 
Matching_Data is specifically built for sending and receiving messages through the 
underlying protocol. The handle Matching_Filter is a sensor’s specific handle 
which is built for representing the activation of application-specific programs inside 
the network. More details about the use of specific handles are described in Section 4. 

Sink nodes contain common handles only. Sensor nodes contain, besides common 
handles, the transport handle Matching_Data and the Web services specific handle 
Matching- Filter. 

The Services Description Stack: WSDL Documents. The generic services provided 
by a sensor network are described through a WSDL document. In that document, port 
types elements (see Section 2.4) contain two types of service descriptions: descrip- 
tions of services provided by sensor nodes and descriptions of services provided by 
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sink nodes. Each service port type contains operations, which can be thought as sys- 
tem APIs. Those operations contain parameters, defined in the document through 
messages. Bindings of operation definitions to their concrete implementation should 
be defined according to the underlying protocol. The WSDL language allows a bind- 
ing to be defined through SOAP or directly to a lower level protocol. A port identifi- 
cation, indicating the place containing the operation implementation, can be done 
through any unique identifier, as a device address. 

The operations defined for the Web services specified in our system address the 
requirements of a generic sensor network. Despite of the data dissemination protocol 
adopted, a WSN needs mechanisms to: represent user queries and sensor data; repre- 
sent and trigger application specific code; and to represent coordination messages in 
cluster-based approaches. The following operations aims to provide such mecha- 
nisms. 

Publish_Content: used by the sensor node to create and disseminate a SOAP 
message containing its service descriptions. Services include types of sensing data 
and filters existent in the sensor node. 

Publish_Data: used by sensor nodes to create SOAP messages communicating 
generated data. 

Subscribe_lnterest: used by an application to submit a query to a sink node. 
The query includes the interest description and the filters to be activated. 

Subscribe_Filter: used by an application in a sink node to inject a new filter in 
the network. A filter contains the attributes to be matched for its execution and the 
syntax to invoke the filter program. 

Join_Cluster : used by sensor nodes to declare their intention to join in a clus- 
ter. 

Advert ising_Leader : used by the elected leader node to announce its identity 
to the others cluster members. 



4 System Operation 

Sensor networks have an initial setup stage comprising of four different phases: de- 
ployment, activation, local organization and global organization [23]. Deployment is 
the physical placement of sensors in the target area. In order to reduce energy con- 
sumption, sensor nodes reside in a sleep state until the deployment. Therefore, sensors 
need to undergo an activation phase after they are scattered in the region of interest. 
The local organization phase includes the neighbors’ discovery. During the global 
organization phase, nodes establish the communication path to some sink in the net- 
work. It is essential that all nodes reach a sink through some path so that their data 
can be delivered to the application. After the organization phase, each node is sup- 
posed to know and distinguish the nearby nodes. Any unique identifier can be used as 
a node identifier, as for example, its MAC address or a device serial number. When 
adopting a hierarchical, cluster-based protocol, besides the phases just described, the 
WSN initial organization includes a phase for clusters formation, in which nodes 
group themselves in clusters with a chosen leader or cluster-head responsible for the 
management of the communication among cluster members. 
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<SOAP-ENV; Envelope xmlns : mO="http ; //SensorDescTypes" ... 

< SOAP -ENV; Body > 

<m : PublishContent xmlns ;m= "http ; / /namespace " > 

<parameter ID= "MAC_ADDR" NetworkID="NET_ID" > 

<m0 :TTL unit= "Seconds " >3600</m0 :TTL> 

<m0 : Type>Motion< /mO : Type> 

<m0 : DataDomain> 

<m0 : Value>Four Legged Animal</mO : Value> 

<m0 : Value>Two Legged Animal</mO : Value> 

<m0 : Value>Creeper Animal</mO :Value> 

</m0 :DataDomain> 

<m0 : GeographicLocation unit= "LatLong" > 
<m0:x>35.00</m0:x> <m0 :y>-23.00</m0:y> 

</m0 : GeographicLocation> 

<m0 : Energy unit=" J" >l</mO : Energy> 

<m0 : Conf idence> 

<m0 :Max>l . 0</m0 :Max> <m0 :Min>0 . 2</m0 :Min> 

</m0 : Conf idence> 

<mO:DataRate unit= "mSeconds " > 

<m0 :Max>10</m0 :Max> <m0 :Min>1000</m0 :Min> 

</m0 :DataRate> 

</parameter> 

</m; PublishContent> 

</SOAP-ENV:Body> 

</ SOAP -ENV : Envelope> 

Fig. 2. SOAP configuration message. 

Our middleware system operates according to four different steps: intial setup, in- 
terest advertisement, data advertisement, and (optionally) cluster formation. We dis- 
cuss each one of those steps in the next sections. 



4.1 Step 1 - Initial Set Up 

In our system, during the local and global organization phases, nodes exchange SOAP 
configuration messages (Fig. 2), describing the services (data and filters) supplied by 
them. Such messages include the node and network identification (the latter used 
when there are several interconnected sensor networks), a TTL (sensor time-to-live), 
sensor type(s), geographical location, current amount of energy, maximum and mini- 
mum confidence degrees, maximum and minimum acquisition intervals (data rate), 
filters that exist in the node and specific information of each sensor type. The SOAP 
configuration message is broadcasted in the network using the functionality of the 
underlying data dissemination protocol. When a sensor node receives a configuration 
message, it can decide to transmit it or not. If the message describes a sensor type 
matching its own features or if a similar message has already been sent before, the 
node does not need to transmit it again. Sinks keep entries for each different sensor 
type, therefore their repositories scale with the number of sensor types. 

Sink nodes store the content of received configuration messages in a local reposi- 
tory. Such a repository is based on soft-state, since active sensors in a particular in- 
stant of time can be inactive in a subsequent instant. It is important that every sink in 
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the network has the complete knowledge on all existent sensor types. Sinks may peri- 
odically exchange messages, so that all sinks contain the same information. 

Since configuration messages traverse intermediary nodes until reaching a sink, 
such nodes can also store messages exploiting their content, for example, extracting 
geographic and energy information when disseminating interests through the network. 
The information about sensor geographical location can be used when the underlying 
protocol implements some kind of location-based routing optimization [31]. The data 
dissemination protocol adopted can be further optimized considering the sensor cur- 
rent energy in the decisions about routing. The optimization procedures based on 
geography location or current energy are included as application- specific programs in 
the network, and are executed only when the application asked for it. 



4.2 Step 2 - Interest Advertisement 

Applications requesting data from a sensor network should subscribe an interest in 
some sink. An interest contains the sensor type, the data type, the geographical loca- 
tion of interest, the acquisition interval (data rate) and the acquisition duration. For 
time critical applications, a threshold value can be included, as a limit from which the 
sensors must inform data, regardless the current data rate. 

Applications can request the activation of application-specific programs existent in 
nodes. Furthermore, new programs can be injected in the network. A program de- 
scription contains an identifier and a list of data types with their respective values. 
The identifier is used to trigger the execution of the appropriate program already 
existent in the sensor node when such a node receives data matching the values speci- 
fied in the program description. When injecting a new program, it is transported as a 
SOAP message attachment [29]. 

SOAP messages advertising interests (Fig. 3) are disseminated in the sensor net- 
work using the underlying data dissemination protocol. A handle responsible for 
matching data to interests, named Matching_Data handle is provided as part of the 
middleware layer. 



4.3 Step 3 - Data Advertisement 

A sensor generates data in an initial rate specified in its configuration message. The 
sensor only sends SOAP data advertisement messages if it had received a previous 
interest message advertising interests matching its own data type. Sensors change 
their acquisition interval according to the received SOAP interest messages. When 
detecting data for which they have received an interest, sensors issue data advertise- 
ment messages. 

SOAP messages advertising data contain the data type, the instance (or value) of 
that type that was detected, the sensor current location (sensors can be mobile), the 
signal intensity, the confidence degree in the accomplished measurement, a time- 
stamp, and the current sensor amount of energy. 

The message dissemination involves a matching stage among data and interests, 
and the possible execution of filters. The matching data to interest stage is accom- 
plished by the handle Matching_Data. The handle Matching_Filter matches 
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<SOAP-ENV; Envelope xmlns : mO = "http ; //SensorDescTypes" ... 

< SOAP -ENV; Body > 

<m : Subscribe Interest xmlns : m= "http : //namespace" > 

<parameter> 

<m0 : SensorType>Motion< /mO : SensorType> 

<m0 : DataType>Four Legged Animal</mO : DataType> 

<m0 : DataRate unit= "mSeconds " >2 0</m0 : DataRate> 

<m0 : Duration unit= " Seconds " >20</m0 : Duration> 

<m0 : Area> 

<m0 : PointA unit="LatLong" > 

<m0 :x>35 . 00</m0 :x> <m0 ;y>-23 . 00</m0 :y> 

</m0 : PointA> 

<m0 : Points unit="LatLong" > 

<m0 :x>35 . 02</m0 :x> <m0 ;y>-23 . 03</m0 :y> 

</m0 : PointB> 

</m0 : Area> 

<m0 : Threshold>0</m0 : Threshold> 

< /parameter > 

</m; Subscribelnterest> 

</SOAP-ENV:Body> 

</ SOAP -ENV : Envelope> 

Fig. 3. SOAP message advertising interests. 

data to programs and dispatches programs execution whenever it is necessary. The 
resulting (possibly aggregated or filtered) data are delivered to the dissemination layer 
as a new SOAP data advertisement message to be sent along the network. 



4.4 Step 4 - Cluster Formation 

Cluster-based protocols have additional cluster formation and cluster-leader election 
phases according to a specific algorithm [24]. After nodes are relatively confident that 
they are aware of their neighbors (organization phase), the next task is to form rela- 
tionships with nearby nodes resulting in clusters. Clusters should contain a manage- 
able number of nodes that are close [24]. Usually cluster formation algorithms include 
a step in which nodes declare their interest in joining in a particular cluster as a leader 
and a further step of deciding which node will be the leader, advertising the chosen 
node to the other cluster members. Specific code representing the algorithm must be 
injected in the network in a interest advertising message. Two messages are needed to 
accomplish the functionality of a generic cluster algorithm: the Join_cluster mes- 
sage is used by nodes advertising their desire of joining in a cluster and the Adver- 
tising_Leader message announces the elected cluster leader. Join_cluster 
messages contain the node identification, a timestamp and the node current energy 
amount. The node energy can be considered or not for the cluster algorithm being 
used. Join_cluster messages can be multicasted or broadcasted in a target area, 
according to the underlying data dissemination protocol. Advertising_Leader 
messages contain a timestamp and the elected leader node identifier. 
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5 Discussion 

In this section we discuss the features of the proposed middleware system according 
to the specific requirements sketched for WSN presented in Sections 2.2 and 2.3. 
Efficient Usage of WSN Resources. The content of SOAP messages includes informa- 
tion on node energy and geographical location. Both information are parameters for 
resource usage optimization algorithms. Application specific code implementing such 
algorithms is deployed in sensor nodes and triggered hy SOAP messages containing 
some pre-defined data values. 

Robustness and Fault Tolerance. The proposed middleware system is fully distrib- 
uted, with application specific code deployed in every sensor node and with the in- 
formation on services provided by the WSN being replicated in every sink node. Such 
a distributed feature naturally increases the system robustness and fault tolerance. 
Lightweight and Short Storage and Energy Requirements. SOAP is a lightweight 
protocol. We have implemented a compact version of the SOAP engine, which re- 
quires minimal processing capacities, to run inside the sensor network. To allow ac- 
cess to the WSN through the internet, sink nodes, which are not energy constraint 
nodes, have installed a standard SOAP engine. The SOAP messages exchanged 
through the system as well as the WSDL documents stored in repositories are repre- 
sented with the XML binary compact format, in order to reduce their length. The use 
of the compact format also reduces the message payload and thus the energy spent in 
message transmission. 

Statement and Communication of High Level Tasks and Coordination among Nodes. 
Functionalities of node coordination as well as the communication of high level tasks 
are accomplished through generic SOAP messages defined by the middleware system 
(see Section 4). 

Data Fusion and Data Filtering. Data filtering and aggregation programs can be 
loaded in sensor nodes during the WSN deployment or they can be injected on-the-fly 
as SOAP message attachments. Such programs are triggered when pre-defined data 
arrive in sensor nodes containing the programs code. The trigger data are defined by 
interest advertising SOAP messages. 

Support to Nodes Heterogeneity. Such a support is a central feature of our proposal. 
Since our middleware system is based on the ubiquitous XML technologies, we natu- 
rally address the interconnection among different sensor nodes in a WSN, or even 
among different WSNs throughout our middleware layer. 

Awareness and Application Knowledge. User applications and the middleware layer 
exchange execution context information, such as nodes energy and location, in order 
to carry out optimization strategies for the efficient use of WSN resources. 



6 Related Work 



There are some projects addressing the development of middleware for WSN, such as 
[1,19,20,21]. The Smart Messages Project [21] is based on agent-like messages con- 
taining code and data, which migrate throughout the sensor network. NEST [1] pro- 
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vides microcells as a basic abstraction. They are similar to operating system tasks 
with support for migration, replication, and grouping. SCADDS [19] is based on a 
paradigm called Directed Diffusion, which supports robust, data-centric and energy- 
efficient delivery and in-network aggregation of sensor events. Most of these projects 
are in an early stage focusing on developing algorithms and components for WSN, 
which might later serve as a foundation for future middleware systems. 

In [4] a distributed sensor network middleware service is presented whose purpose 
is power conservation. Such a service sits on top of the network routing layer and 
performs data placement and caching as a strategy to conserve battery power. That 
work does not address the representation of user queries and sensor data. 

The Intentional Naming System is an attribute-based name system operating in a 
overlay network over the Internet [2]. It provides a method based on late binding to 
cope with dynamically located devices. Despite of having several features desirable 
for a middleware for sensor networks, INS was designed for more generic mobile 
networks, offering a sophisticated hierarchical attribute matching procedure. How- 
ever, they do not address the specific requirements of WSN, nor provide mechanisms 
which deal with interoperability issues. 

Our proposal has some similarities with [30], a database approach for WSN sys- 
tems. Such a work exploits the sensor computation capabilities to execute part of the 
query processing inside the network, using query proxies. In their distributed ap- 
proach, relevant data is extracted from the sensor network, when and where it is 
needed. The primary difference from our work is that they adopted a relational data 
base approach, based on XML an SQL queries optimization. Their system performs 
aggregations in the network as specified by a centrally computed query plan. We 
propose a totally distributed service approach, based on the ubiquitous standards 
WSDL and SOAP. 



7 Conclusions and Future Works 

In this paper, we have presented a middleware service for sensor networks. We claim 
that the future wireless sensor networks should provide a ubiquitous, standardized 
access through a common and application independent interface. The contributions of 
this work are three-fold. First, we propose an interoperability layer separating the data 
dissemination functionality from the application-specific processing. Second, we have 
defined an ubiquitous middleware architecture for WSN based on the Web services 
technology, where sink nodes are modeled as Web Services that expose services pro- 
vided by the network using a standard service interface. Third, we propose the use of 
the WSDL language and SOAP protocol, already recognized as Internet standards, as 
the mechanisms for describing services and formatting messages used by the underly- 
ing communication protocol. 

We do not couple our proposal to any particular underlying data dissemination pro- 
tocol. Instead, we provide a generic interface between the middleware layer and the 
underlying protocol layer. 

The proposed approach offers high expressiveness and flexibility when designing 
sensor networks, allowing the interoperability of heterogeneous sensor. In our ap- 
proach, sensor networks can be used as a system for supplying data for different ap- 
plications and users. Our main goal is to provide the underpinning for building more 
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general purpose networks, instead of strictly task-specific ones, in order to assist a 
large range of users, possibly spread all over the world, sharing a common interest in 
a specific application area. Since energy saving is a key element in WSN design, our 
proposal makes an effort to keep the amount of spent energy in the same level as 
current WSN systems. It is important to note that energy consumption in data process- 
ing in WSNs is assumed to be order of magnitude smaller than in data transmission 
[12]. Therefore, the additional processing needed for parsing SOAP messages should 
be insignificant to the system. For this reason, our approach addresses energy saving 
in data transmission by adopting a compact binary XML format in the messages ex- 
changes inside the WSN. 

Currently, we are working on the implementation of the SOAP module as de- 
scribed in this paper. We have already defined the WSDL documents for describing 
the WSN services and the SOAP messages format and content. We expect that the 
experimental results prove the system feasibility and beside, the total energy spent in 
transmission and processing do not overcome the values found in current WSN proto- 
cols. 
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Abstract. It is now commonplace for a person to use lightweight wire- 
less computing devices, and to make his/her data available to other peo- 
ple’s devices using todays various networking capabilities (infrastructure- 
based WLAN, ad hoc WLAN, GSM, etc.). Middleware platforms initially 
developed for stationary distributed systems cannot be directly applied 
in such a mobile environment. They must adapt their functionalities so 
as to best cope with possible resource constraints (energy, storage) of 
mobile terminals as well as with the various types of wireless networks 
that are now available. In this paper, we present a middleware service 
that allows collaborative data sharing among ad hoc groups that are dy- 
namically formed according to the connectivity achieved by the ad hoc 
WLAN. Our service enhances, in particular, data availability within mo- 
bile ad hoc collaborative groups, and integrates a new adaptive data 
replication protocol for mobile terminals, combining both optimistic and 
conservative schemes. Our service has been designed so as to minimize 
energy consumption and optimize data availability and storage consump- 
tion. 

Keywords. Middleware services, data availability, collaborative work, 
ad hoc networks, mobile computing, wireless networks. 



1 Introduction 

Given the current advances in the field of mobile computing concerning both 
lightweight devices and wireless networking capabilities, middleware infrastruc- 
tures have to adapt their services to better support this mobile wireless envi- 
ronment and the new classes of applications that result from it. Lightweight 
computing devices (e.g., PDA0, third generation mobile phones, hand-held com- 
puters, etc.) are becoming increasingly available for a large range of users. In 
addition, low-power and short-range wireless connectivity among these devices 
(e.g., Bluetooth, IEEE 802.11, MANET0, HiperLAN, OW^ and HomeRF in the 

^ Personal Digital Assistants. 

^ Mobile Ad hoc NETwork 
® Optical Wireless Solution 
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context of PA^fl) are increasingly flexible, especially with the advent of protocols 
supporting ad hoc communication (e.g., Bluetooth, IEEE 802.11, MANET) and 
enabling a collection of mobile hosts with wireless network interfaces to form a 
temporary network without the need for any established infrastructure or cen- 
tralized administration na, pi. Middleware infrastructures initially developed 
for stationary distributed systems cannot be directly applied in such a mobile en- 
vironment. Therefore, widely accepted middleware platforms have specified their 
wireless or mobile variants (e.g., wireless CORBA). Indeed, mobile devices are 
resource-scarce (low amount of persistent storage, limited battery power, etc.). 
It is therefore necessary to adapt all system functionalities and in particular 
functionalities related to data management (adequate coherency and replication 
management protocols), which is the focus of our paper. In this context, a num- 
ber of services and/or protocols have been proposed regarding specific problems 
raised by mobility, such as disconnected operations (e.g., 0, [El, usi, nzi, isni, 
|E3|, pnj, pO], p7| and discovery of services P|. 

Since it became commonplace to And users equipped with lightweight devices 
and short-range wireless interfaces, new needs for adapted functionalities that 
account with the various connectivities enabled by today’s networking capabili- 
ties have emerged. There are scenarios in which no wired or wireless networking 
infrastructure is available, either because it may be economically impractical or 
physically impossible to provide the necessary infrastructure. Therefore, ad hoc 
networks are particularly suitable. Ad hoc networks represent the latest trend in 
distributed computing; work in this area has mainly dealt with routing protocols 
n, cni, El, m without taking into account data management within these 
networks. However, ad hoc networks are particularly well suited to form small 
groups of devices that are in the communication range of each other, in order 
to share and manipulate common data when the fixed networking infrastructure 
is not available. This requires devising adequate data management that allows 
the user to work in a collaborative manner and to benefit from the flexibility 
of ad hoc networks, thus supporting the notion of mobile collaborative ad hoc 
groups. 

An example of mobile collaborative ad hoc group is a working meeting regard- 
ing some international cooperation (e.g., a European research project), which 
takes place in a hotel conference room, somewhere in a convenient destination 
easily reachable by all partners. An other example is a network gaming session, 
which may happen at any place (e.g., a cafeteria, train, lounge, etc.). Consider 
the first example. Representatives from each project partner meet periodically 
to work in a collaborative manner on the project. In order to facilitate travel 
arrangement, project partners choose a European meeting location that is easily 
reachable by all of them. Usually, they book a hotel, which unfortunately does 
not always provide any facility to support this kind of meetings, except may be 
a projector and an insufficient number of sockets. Attendees bring their project 
data on their wireless devices, which range from laptops to PDAs. It means that 
these devices have heterogeneous capacities in terms of persistent storage, and 
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battery. Furthermore, attendees do not bring all project data. Thus, data are 
already distributed between the attendees’ devices according to both the atten- 
dees’ contribution and the capacity of their devices. Every attendee must be able 
to easily access any project data brought by others, even if not locally cached 
on his device. This can be done either using floppy disk, or memory card, but it 
does not allow any coherency management of such replicated data. Fortunately, 
attendees’ devices are equipped with wireless interface cards. Thus, they would 
like to be able to share their data using the wireless network even if there is no 
existing networking infrastructure in the meeting hotel, provided that some se- 
curity guarantees are given regarding the wireless communication. The solution 
to this requirement is to use ad hoc networking (e.g. IEEE 802.11b WLAN in 
ad hoc mode) with adequate data management functionalities, which support 
secure mobile ad hoc collaborative groups. These functionalities subdivide into 
two core categories: 

1. Secure group management that ensures: (i) transparent group creation using 
a discovery service to detect trusted partners (their devices) that belongs to 
the group; (ii) adaptation to the group dynamics, so that members can leave 
or join the group at any time; (iii) secure group communication through an 
encryption protocol that must account with devices’ resources and network 
connectivity. 

2. Data management that ensures: (i) that members access the most recent 
data version available within the ad hoc group, (ii) data coherency within 
the group through a conservative coherency protocol to effectively support 
collaborative work, since members must have the same version of shared 
data; (iii) adaptive data replication to avoid data loss if the devices storing 
them suddenly disconnect. 

There is the need for a middleware service guaranteeing collaborative data shar- 
ing within mobile ad hoc groups and enhancing data availability while meeting 
the above constraints, by making adequate tradeoffs among data replication, 
data coherency, and resource consumption on mobile devices. Most of the repli- 
cation mechanisms that have been proposed for mobile environments do not 
manage replication with respect to the mobile devices’ resources or more gener- 
ally with respect to the execution context. They all assume that mobile devices 
have enough cache to contain a user’s entire working set of data. This is not 
a reasonable assumption when the system runs on an environment containing 
hand held devices with reduced storage capacities. In addition, these systems 
rely on infrastructure-based networks (e.g., reachability of a base station), and 
do not offer the possibility of forming ad hoc collaborative groups. These sys- 
tems, further, maintain coherency of replicas optimistically, which means that 
they allow updates to be performed independently on any replicas. Although this 
is convenient for stand-alone mobile devices, it does not match the requirement 
of accessing a uniform version of the shared data within collaborative ad hoc 
groups. 

This paper presents a middleware service for data sharing within a mobile 
ad hoc collaborative environment that addresses the aforementioned require- 
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merits. It supports secure group management and provides an adequate solution 
to enhance data availability with respect to mobility constraints (connectivity, 
device resources) through an adaptive availability scheme that deals with data 
coherency and replication, in a way that minimizes energy and storage consump- 
tion. Our adaptive replication protocol ensures data availability despite the dy- 
namics of the collaborative groups according to the users’ specific situation (e.g., 
profile of the device in use, network connectivity, etc.). 

This paper is organized as follows: Sections |5|and|3 are the core of this paper. 
Section |2| presents functionalities of the middleware service necessary to support 
secure mobile ad hoc collaborative groups. Section presents our contribution 
concerning data availability management within ad hoc collaborative groups. 
Our contribution lies in the integration of both conservative and optimistic co- 
herency management within an adaptive data replication protocol for enhanced 
availability according to group dynamics and devices’ specific situations. Sec- 
tion E] assesses the proposed service in terms of local storage and communication 
overhead, response time, and energy consumption. It is shown that using our 
protocol, generated meta-data overhead is negligible, response time grows lin- 
early with data update size, while group size affects it slightly. Finally, Section El 
concludes, summarizing our contribution and discussing our current and future 
work. 



2 Middleware Service for Data Sharing 

within Collaborative Mobile Ad Hoc Groups 

Ad hoc networks enable users equipped with lightweight computing devices and 
wireless interfaces to form a temporary network without the need for any es- 
tablished infrastructure. It is quite interesting to exploit such flexibility to allow 
them to share and manipulate some data in a collaborative manner (e.g., work- 
ing meeting, network gaming, etc.) provided that some guarantees regarding 
security are given. Therefore, a mobile middleware platform should include a 
service that provides a number of functionalities so as to best cope with mobile 
collaborative ad hoc groups. 

The secure group management functionalities (see io include discovery of 
peer mobile terminals that are in the communication range of each other. Then, 
to form a collaborative group, all the peer terminals should authenticate them- 
selves. Authentication requires a trusted third party (e.g., the home server of the 
European project) to issue a digital certificate, which is stored on any device that 
previously authenticated with the given third party. Then, peers that can trust 
each other build a secure ad hoc group in order to share data and collaborate. 
Groups are restricted to one hop ad hoc networks, because we consider that the 
collaborating peers are usually located in the local communication range of each 
other. However, every peer is free to leave the group, as well as, new trusted 
peers can join it at any time. 

Data sharing within the group is then carried out by making sure that 
each peer within the ad hoc group has complete knowledge of all the data 
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cached/stored within the group. Access to such data from any of the mobile ter- 
minals, belonging to the group, leads to copying it locally, if not already cached. 
Data coherency is maintained by enforcing a conservative coherency protocol 
that takes into account mobile devices and wireless network constraints, and 
provides an effective support for collaborative work, since collaborating users 
must have the same version of the shared data (see Finally, in order to en- 

hance data availability and prevent data miss, useful data for collaborative work 
have to be rationally replicated on peer devices, with respect to the devices’ 
resources (storage space , energy, etc.) as further detailed in Section]^ 



2.1 Secure Group Management 

Security is of crucial importance in our context, it is therefore mandatory to en- 
sure end-to-end privacy and integrity of the user’s data. However, as our platform 
aims to run on resource constrained terminals, it is necessary to balance strong 
security enforcement with resource consumption, and in particular energy. For 
authentication purposes, a trusted third party (e.g., home server) issues Digital 
Certificates (DC) |25 to users’ devices after proper verification of their IDs. The 
use of DC avoids the need for a trusted, online, third party. A DC includes the 
user’s public key, validity period, the domain name (defined by the home server, 
e.g., the name of the European project) to which the user belongs, etc. The DC 
is signed by the trusted third party’s private key. Thus, when two nodes wish 
to authenticate each other upon joining/creating a group, they announce each 
other with their Digital Certificates. Each of them then verifies the genuine- 
ness of the certificate by using the signature on the certificate (every peer must 
know the third party’s public key). Then, the authenticated peers participate 
in a Group Key Agreement (GKA) protocol to come up with a common secret. 
A GKA protocol is essentially a contributory protocol designed to provide all 
the participants with a shared secret key over an open network. This secret is a 
symmetric key and can be used for securing all further communication. It has 
to be renewed upon group composition change or at the end of some prefixed 
security interval. Many such protocols have been proposed in the literature | 2 |, 
P5 .We are currently examining their adaptation for mobile ah hoc en- 
vironment with respect to devices’ resource constraints. In particular, note that 
the authentication protocol can be integrated with the Group Key Agreement 
(GKA) protocol thus saving on communication costs. 

Group management builds upon a discovery protocol that aims to dynami- 
cally detect new peers that are in the communication range of a given groujJH 
and those that have left it. This task is addressed Iw service discovery protocols, 
like SLP (Service Location Protocol), Jin0 UPnlQ (Universal Plug and Play), 
SDP (Bluetooth Service Discovery Protocol) and Salutatioi0 0. SLP offers a 

® Notice that a singleton peer is consider as a group. 

® http : / /www . sun . com/ j ini 
^ http : / /www . upnp . org 
® http://www.salutation.org 
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decentralized mode that does not require any Directory Agent to collect service 
announcements in a centralized database. Therefore, it is particularly suitable 
for ad hoc networks. Each mobile terminal then periodically advertises for the 
domain^ it belongs to (e.g., the European project) using its Digital Certificate. 
When it meets other mobile terminals in its communication range (remember 
that we consider one hop ad hoc networks) that are advertising for the same 
domain (i.e., peers that it can trust), the group creation takes place after proper 
devices authentication. 

For a given period of time, a peer is chosen to lead the group. The leader then 
checks the value of the group variable, which gives the group composition, with 
the list of nodes’ IDs returned by the discovery service. If these two values differ, 
the group must integrate the (potential) newcomers, and/or discard the (poten- 
tial) nodes that have left. In addition, the group leader makes sure that peers 
belonging to the group have a global view of data cached within the group and 
other peers situation (available resources for collaboration). The leader election 
ensures that the same peer will never be a leader for two successive periods, in 
order to distribute the charge of group management over all the peers involved 
(see 01 for more details). 



2.2 Data Management 

Data management ensures that the user accesses the most recent data version 
available within the ad hoc group, and guarantees data coherency within the 
group. It enforces, within the ad hoc group, a conservative coherency protocol 
that accounts with mobility constraints (devices’ resources, network connectiv- 
ity) (see u for more details). This stems from our concern for effectively sup- 
porting collaborative work within ad hoc groups. Therefore, peers belonging to 
an ad hoc group must access the same version of shared information. 

The coherency protocol is based on two elements: an exclusive writer proto- 
col adapted to mobile environments, and a log, named Coherency Control List 
(CCL). The exclusive writer protocol, used within ad hoc groups, builds upon 
a distributed token management protocol: a unique token, is associated with 
each shared data and created upon first access to the data within an ad hoc 
group. Each peer must request the token ownership to be able to modify the 
corresponding data. Therefore, only the peer that owns the token is allowed to 
modify the data. However, local data can be manipulated (read/write) indepen- 
dently within disjoint groups, provided that the data are synchronized when a 
group is joined. Update propagation for a given shared data occurs only when 
any member of the group tries to access the data, because if a group member 
updates its local copy of particular data, propagation of this update is not nec- 
essary if none of the other group members wants to read or update the same 
data (either cached locally or not). Furthermore, updates are propagated only 
to the peer which is to access the data. This follows from our aim to save energy 
by reducing communication among peers. 

® As defined by its home server, e.g., the European project. 
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The Coherency Control List is used for incremental lazy update propagation, 
and serves two purposes: (i) achieving coherency among replicas within an ad hoc 
group by the lazy update propagation from the current token owner to the peer 
which is to access its copy; (ii) handling divergences due to non-synchronized 
concurrent updates in different ad hoc groups which may ultimately require user 
intervention since fully automated conflict resolution can not be achieved |S|, 

m- 

3 Adaptive Data Replication for Enhanced Availability 

To enhance data availability, an adaptive data replication protocol with respect 
to mobile devices constraints is used. In the context of collaborative work within 
mobile ad hoc groups, data may become unreachable if the peers storing them 
suddenly disconnect. On the other hand, excessive or systematic data replication 
in order to address unforeseen disconnection leads to unnecessarily overloading 
the group’s peers and in particular to greatly increasing their energy consump- 
tion and storage space. Thus, useful data for collaborative work within a group 
have to be rationally replicated on peer devices, with respect to the devices’ re- 
sources. Following our assumptions, mobile users are able to form ad hoc groups 
and to share their data in a collaborative manner. As previously stated, ex- 
isting mobile distributed systems do not manage replication with respect to 
devices’ resources, nor support transparent collaborative data sharing within 
ad hoc groups, although some of them support collaborative database applica- 
tions within infrastructure-based WLAN jS| . We aim to achieve data availability 
within mobile collaborative ad hoc groups through an adaptive peer-to-peer data 
replication protocol with respect to devices’ specific profiles in order to minimize 
resource consumption (in particular energy). 

Each peer caches the set of data necessary for its local autonomy and/or 
collaborative work. When a peer meets other trusted peers in its local communi- 
cation range, they form a collaborative ad hoc group. Then, any peer within the 
group knows about the other peers’ situations. Peers profiles serve to identify 
whether peers can be involved in increasing data availability according to their 
specific situation. A profile thus indicates: (i) available local storage space for 
sharing, (ii) whether the peer is able to store replica files other than those that 
are accessed on the peer depending on available energy, and (iii) expected time 
within the group, following user’s indications (e.g., a diary). Notice further that 
by construction of ad hoc group management each peer knows both the data 
that are stored on the various peers of the group, and the situation of each of 
these peers. Our replication scheme then distinguishes two replica types for a 
data: (i) Work Replicas are stored on the peer according to data access, either be- 
fore joining or when part of the group, and (ii) Preventive Replicas are generated 
by replicating/updating data among the Work Replicas, in order to maintain an 
up-to-date copy of the data within the collaborative group depending on the 
peers’ profiles. The choice of which peers should store Preventive Replicas is de- 
termined by combining the peers’ profile with semantic relationships between 
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already stored data on the considered peer and the generated Preventive Replica 
(see D. 



3.1 Peers Profile 

Within a collaborative ad hoc group, data are distributed among peers belong- 
ing to the group. The main reason for data miss is peer disconnection. We can 
distinguish two types of disconnections: (i) voluntary disconnection, e.g., when 
the user does not want to stay within the group any longer; and (ii) involun- 
tary disconnection, essentially due to a low battery for power-unplugged devices. 
Therefore, we define the peer’s profile, in order to anticipate decreasing availabil- 
ity generated by these disconnections. The peer’s profile provides the following 
information: 

— Available energy: this can be approximated using the monotonously de- 
creasing linear functior^l 

- . tTllt , . 

h,nergy[t) = imt — ^ t (1) 

where init is the initial battery value at the time the peer joined the group, 
and battery is the estimated battery life defined as a function of the peer’s 
charge and is periodically recomputed. Energy{t) serves to determine 
whether the peer is able to replica files other than those that are accessed 
locally. Indeed, receiving a new replica involves wireless communication and 
thus energy consumption mu. 

— Expected time within the group: this can be estimated using,e.g., user’s 
indications or his/her diary. It can be approximated by the following linear 
function of time: 

Time{t) = cst — t (2) 

where cst is the expected time spent within the group. 

— Available local storage space for sharing: this is given by the function 
Space{t), whose value depends on the peer’s replication rate and has to be 
recomputed periodically. 




n * Tprev 
^ 




n * Tlast 




Fig. 1. Group Profile Update Periodicity 



t 
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Notice that we consider power-unplugged devices 
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The profile of any peer is always locally available. The ad-hoc group profile 
is then periodically updated by gathering fresh profiles from the peers belong- 
ing to the group. This period is dynamically adapted according to the group’s 
evolution, considering that peers’ mobility has a greater impact than changes 
in individual profiles. Indeed, peers’ motion leads to modifying the number of 
replicas within the group. So, by adapting the update of the group profile to 
the group’s dynamics, we control the replication rate while minimizing commu- 
nication. The period is initially set to a given value T. Using statistical modal 
class the duration of the period T is adapted every n periods as follows. Let t 
be the current time and 7 = with Ciast being the number of change^] 

over the last n periods (i.e. over [t — (n x T),t]) and Cprev being the number of 
changes over [t — (2 x n x T), t — (n x T)] (see Figure GJ. Then, if 7 is smaller 
than one, T should be decreased for the next n periods because the group has 
been changing less frequently over the last n periods than it changed over the n 
previous periods. The new value of T then becomes equal to: 

T' X (1 + (3) 

n 

with T' being the previous value of T. On the other hand, T should be increased 
if 7 is larger than one. We get the following new value for T : 

. maXf^ 

UWU X I] ^ 

^ ^ ^last . T 

i—l 

where maxc denotes the maximum number of changes over a period for the last 
n periods of duration T' and rici gives the number of periods during which there 
were i changes over the last n periods. 

Over a given period T', we can associate one of the following attributes 
with each peer’s profile functions Energy{t), Time{t), and Space{t). Considering 
Energy{t), we have: 

— Optimal, the function is maximal over T' and superior to the given threshold 
Cth- This thresholds is tuned by the user or the application. Let G be a 
group of n peers, Energyi(t) is the function for available energy estimation 
for peerds profile. Energyi(t) is optimal if and only if 



Vf G [0,T'],Vj = 1, ...,n A j yf i/peer j G G 
Energyi{t) > Cth A Energyi{t) > Energy j{t) ^ 

— Acceptable, the function is acceptable over T' if it is not optimal, but still 
greater that the threshold. Energyi{t) is acceptable if and only if 

Vt G [0,T'],Energyi{t) > eth (6) 

— Weak, the function is considered to be weak over T' if it goes below the given 
threshold. Energyi{t) is weak if and only if 

3t G [0,T'],Energyi{t) < eth (7) 
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Table 1. Peer’s profile classification 



Energy{t) 


Time{t) 


Space{t) 


Peer’s Profile 


Optimal 


Optimal 


Optimal 


Optimal 


Optimal 


Optimal 


Acceptable 


Optimal 


Optimal 


Optimal 


Weak 


Acceptable 


Optimal 


Acceptable 


V 


Acceptable 


Optimal 


Weak 


V 


Weak 


Acceptable 


Optimal 


V 


Acceptable 


Acceptable 


Acceptable 


V 


Acceptable 


Acceptable 


Weak 


V 


Weak 


Weak 


V 


V 


Weak 



The definition of attributes is applied similarly to functions Time{t), and 
Space{t), using their respective thresholds Uh, and Stt- 

Then, combining the functions’ attributes, we associate the previous at- 
tributes to the peer’s profile as indicated in Table E An optimal profile des- 
ignates a peer able to actively collaborate and share its resources within the 
ad hoc group. In contrast, a weak profile designates a peer with few resources, 
and hence, unable to share them within the group. 

The attributes of Energy(t), Time(t), and Space(t) do not have the same 
weight for determining the profile attributes. Indeed, Energy{t), and Time(t) 
indicate, respectively, the available energy and the expected time within the 
group. Moreover, they represent the evaluation of parameters that can generate 
a peer’s disconnection. Thus, if one of them has a weak attribute, the peer’s 
profile is considered weak. On the other hand, Space{t) does not have the same 
influence on a peer’s profile. Therefore, even if Space(t)’s attribute is weak, a 
peer’s profile is still acceptable because replacement policies can be used to release 
some storage space. A peer’s profile attributes serve to adapt replication to the 
peer’s available resources. 

3.2 Work and Preventive Replicas 

When a peer joins a group, its locally cached data are considered as Work Replicas 
(WR). Furthermore, Work Replicas are generated upon access demands to non 
locally cached files. Those replicas are stored locally on the requesting peer 
regardless of its available resources. A replacement policy (LRU) is used in order 
to release storage space and hence delete old or seldom accessed Work Replicas 
provided that at least an other Work Replica is cached within the group. 

Within an ad hoc group, updates among Work Replicas are lazily propagated. 
Therefore, coherency checks, based on CCLs, are performed upon actual access 
to Work Replicas. Their coherency is managed following the log-based exclusive 
writer as described in Section O 

When the profile of a peer p caching the latest version of a Work Replica {p 
is the last writer on this replica) becomes weak, p propagates an update (if not 
already done) to another Work Replica stored on a peer with an optimal profile 
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Table 2. Replicas Management within an Ad Hoc Group 



Within an Ad Hoc Group 


Events 


Actions 


Their are 
many WRs 


only one replica 
is up-to-date 


the peer caching the up-to- 
date replica becomes weak 


update a WR, that 
becomes also a PR 


many WRs are 
up-to-date 


a peer caching a WR 
becomes weak 


Do nothing 


Their is one WR 


- 


the peer caching the 
WR becomes weak 


create a PR on an 
appropriate peer 



if one exists, or with an acceptable profile otherwise. This updated Work Replica 
also becomes a Preventive Replica (PR). Notice that the lazy update propagation 
is no longer respected in this case, updates are systematically propagated to the 
Preventive Replica. If peer p is the only peer caching this Work Replica (deter- 
mined using the group variable), then a new replica (Preventive Replica) has to 
be created, as summarized in Table 0 The choice of which peer should store 
the new Preventive Replica is determined by combining its profile with semantic 
relationships between data as further described below. 

Preventive Replicas serve to maintain an up-to-date copy within the group. 
This is actually our minimal replication rate. Some peers can already cache Pre- 
ventive Replicas created within other ad hoc groups. These replicas are considered 
to be Work Replicas when these peers join a new group and become part of the 
peers’ regular local cache. Furthermore, a Preventive Replica within an ad hoc 
group becomes a Work Replica when: (i) an access demand is made on it; (ii) a 
new Work Replica is created within the group on a peer with at least acceptable 
profile (see Table 0) . This can happen either when a new peer joins the group, 
or a peer belonging to the group requires an access to the given replica. 

The choice of which peer of an ad hoc group, should store a Preventive Replica 
is first guided by its profile. Therefore, peers with weak profiles are never going 
to be selected to store a Preventive Replica. Then, peers already caching a cor- 
responding Work Replica are chosen. In this case, the chosen Work Replica is 
updated regardless of lazy update propagation. Hence, it also becomes a Pre- 
ventive Replica. If none of the peers with an optimal or an acceptable profile are 
caching a corresponding Work Replica, then we rely on semantic relationships 
between data cached on peers and the Preventive Replica to be created. 

Let Pi be a peer caching the latest version of a Work Replica fiW. The profile 
of Pi becomes weak so pi has to create a Preventive Replica. Assuming, that none 
of the peers caching fiW has a convenient profile, then pi has to chose a peer 
caching the most semantically related set of data to fiW in order to create its 
Preventive Replica. The choice of semantically related data is specific to data type. 
For instance, when considering files, the peer pi chooses semantically related set 
of files to fiW as follows: 

— as a general rule, files cached on pi or in the same directory as fiW are the 
most closely related. File naming also provides important clues to semantic 
relationships, e.g., files with the same name but different extensions are 
closely related. 
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Table 3. Selecting a Peer for Caching a Preventive Replica 



Profile 


Is Caching 
a Work Replica 


Is Caching 

Semantically Related Data 


Peer’s Selection 


Optimal 


true 


V 


Optimal Selection 


Optimal 


false 


true 


Acceptable Selection 


Optimal 


false 


false 


Weak Selection 


Acceptable 


true 


V 


Acceptable Selection 


Acceptable 


false 


true 


Acceptable Selection 


Acceptable 


false 


false 


Weak Selection 


Weak 


V 


V 


Not Selected 



— Pi computes semantic distances between fiW and locally cached files, as 
described in m, in order to create clusters of semantically related files. 
Notice that f\W can belong to different clusters. Peers locally caching n 
files belonging to fiW’s clusters are considered to be semantically related to 
fiW. The parameter n is tuned by the user or the application. 

— After the clustering operation, pi orders the peers according to their eligi- 
bility to store the Preventive Replica. Table Ogives all the cases involved in 
a peer’s selection for storing a Preventive Replica. Optimal selection peers 
are the best candidates to store the Preventive Replica. Otherwise, a peer 
among acceptable selection peers is chosen. If there are no optimal or accept- 
able selection peers within the group, then a weak selection peer is chosen. 
A weak selection peer does not cache Work Replicas or semantically related 
data, but its profile allows it to become involved in increasing data availabil- 
ity. However, if the group contains only not selected peers, data availability 
cannot be maintained without compromising these peers’ resources, which 
are already weak. 



4 Assessment 

In order to evaluate our collaborative ad hoc group and data availability manage- 
ment protocol in terms of performance and data overhead, we have implemented 
our middleware service within a file system. The resulting distributed file sys- 
tem for mobile ad hoc data sharing m, m is implemented in Objective Caml 
3 .o 43. Performance measurements concern in particular the group management, 
coherency management, and replication protocol. They have been done on a 
platform of ten laptops (Compaq Armada M700, M300, and Toshiba Satellite 
1800-911) with a 500 MHz Pentium HI CPU, 256 KB of cache, 200 MB of RAM 
and a 10 GB hard disk running under Linux Mandrake release 7.1 (2.2.15-4mdk) 
operating system. The wireless LAN is IEEE 802.11b in ad hoc mode using the 
Lucent 11Mb WaveLAN ’’’SILVER’” PC Card wireless interface. 

Figure |3 gives the time taken for creating a group, leaving and joining a 
group, which are linear with the group size. The main cost of group creation 
lies in detecting trusted peers and sending the meta-data (group composition, 

http : / /caml . inria.fr/ index-eng.html 
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Group Size (peers) 



Fig. 2. Group Management Overhead 
Table 4. Cost of Getting the Token 



Group size {peers) 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Time (sec) 


0.00949 


0.01281 


0.01982 


0.02129 


0.02645 


0.02977 


0.03493 


0.03825 


0.04341 


Energy {mW.sec) 


1.58 


2.91 


5.4 


6.67 


9.08 


11.87 


15 


18. 51 


22.38 



CCLs, profiles, etc.) by the group leader so as to allow peers belonging to the 
group to have a global view of shared data and other peers’ profiles. 

Table a shows that the cost, in terms of response time and energy consump- 
tion, of getting the token (without the updates) to modify a data, is constant 
within a particular group. Note that the cost of an additional peer in terms of 
response time is only about 0.005 sec. However, the cost of one additional peer in 
terms of energy depends on the group size. Indeed, being in ad hoc mode means 
that even non destination peers consume energy when messages are being sent. 
That is why, adding one peer to a group of three peers does not have the same 
energy impact as adding one peer to a group of ten peers. However, the cost in 
terms of energy consumption still very low. Note that being idle in an ad hoc 
configuration costs 843 mW.sec. 

The cost, in terms of response time, of getting updates is proportional to the 
update size, as depicted in FigureB Using our coherency protocol, getting access 
to coherent data locally depends on the update size, while group size affects only 
slightly the performance of our protocol. However, the energy consumption de- 
pends on both the group size and the update size. It is given (based on equations 
from [nil) t>y: 



Smsg = (O.I -I- 0.25 *n) * size + 221 -|- 163 * n 



(8) 
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Fig. 3. Cost of Getting Updates 




update size (Kbyte) 



Fig. 4. Lazy Update Propagation 



where n is the ad hoc group size and size the update size. 

Figure El and 0 show the benefits of our coherency management protocol 
(lazy update propagation) in terms of response time. Indeed, the response time, 
when lazily propagating updates (in the case of write operations) ranges from 
0.0269 sec to 3.219 sec according to the group size and the update size, as de- 
picted by Figure 0 However, when the updates are propagated whenever they 
occur, which corresponds to an optimistic coherency management (note that 
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Update size (Kbyte) 



Fig. 5. Optimistic Update Propagation 



peers belonging to group are in the communication range of each other), the re- 
sponse time (in the case of write operations) ranges from 0.0361 sec to 24.8 sec 
according to the group size and the update size, as depicted by Figure 0 Let 
compare these two coherency management protocols for a given scenario. Ini- 
tially, we have an ad hoc group of four peers, all caching the data. We have 
made four successive write operations by different peers, and we suppose that 
update size is 640 Kbytes for each write operation. Following our protocol, the 
time taken to first write access a coherent data file is equal to 0.019 sec, for the 
second successive write operation it is equal to 1.20 sec, for the third it is equal 
to 1.22 sec, and for the last write operation to 1.27 sec (this results from our lazy 
update propagation) . However, if the updates are propagated whenever they oc- 
curs, in the same scenario, the time taken to write access a coherent data file is 
equal to 3.639 sec per write operation. Thus, by lazily propagating updates, we 
save time and communication for the four write operations, which is equivalent 
to 7218 mW of energy consumption. 

Concerning the data overhead introduced by our availability management 
protocol, we can distinguish two types of overhead: the local storage overhead, 
it includes the data necessary for coherency and replication management (group 
composition, CCLs, profiles, etc.) and that are locally stored; the message over- 
head, which includes the data sent within messages in addition to the actual 
updates. The local storage overhead is given by (in Bytes): 



Local -Overhead = 3 x int -|- 2 x bool -I- (5 x real -I- 16 x char) x p 
-I- X char x pj + int x Modify) + x char + size-cck) 



( 9 ) 
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G 

sizc-ccli = int + ^^(16 x char x pj + int x Modifj)) (10) 

1=1 

Where p is the number of peers caching locally the data, Modif is the number 
of write operations, G is the number of different group configurations where 
updates occur, W is the number peers waiting for write, R is the number peers 
waiting for read, and int, real, char, and bool the sizes of res£ectively integer, 
real, character, and boolean variables. The message overhead^ 1 is given by (in 
Bytes): 

M essagc-overhead = 2 x int + file-name x char 
+ X char x pj + int x Modifj) + x char + sizc-cck) 

( 11 ) 

Where file-name is the length of the file name. In these equations we considered 
that peer’s ID is a string of 16 characters. 

Using our availability management protocol, the local storage overhead as 
well as the meta-data sent in addition to the updates are negligible regarding 
the average size of data files, e.g., the message overhead represents 0.41 percent 
of the whole message to be sent. Further evaluations using simulation should 
be done, in order to measure the performances of our protocol within different 
scenarios and profiles including high peers mobility, this is part of our future 
work. 

5 Conclusion 

Mobile ad hoc networks are particularly suitable to form small collaborative 
groups in order to share and manipulate common data. Until now, work con- 
cerning ad hoc networks mainly deals with routing protocols without taking 
into account data management within these networks. Data management over 
wireless networks relies essentially on adequate replication management for en- 
hanced availability. Manipulating data within mobile ad hoc collaborative groups 
requires two core functionalities: 

1. Secure group management that ensures: (i) transparent group creation using 
a discovery service to detect trusted partners (their devices) that belongs to 
the group; (ii) adaptation to the group dynamics, so that members can leave 
or join the group at any time; (iii) secure group communication through an 
encryption protocol that must account with devices’ resources and network 
connectivity. 

2. Data management that ensures: (i) that members access the most recent 
data version available within the ad hoc group, (ii) data coherency within 
the group through a conservative coherency protocol to effectively support 
collaborative work, since members must have the same version of shared 
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data; (iii) adaptive data replication to avoid data loss if the devices storing 
them suddenly disconnect. 

Existing distributed systems that deal with mobility do not manage replication 
with respect to wireless devices resources, nor support transparent collaborative 
data sharing within ad hoc WLAN groups. 

Therefore, we have designed and presented a middleware service that allows 
collaborative data sharing among ad hoc groups that are dynamically formed 
according to the connectivity achieved by the ad hoc WLAN. Our service en- 
hances, in particular, data availability within mobile ad hoc collaborative groups, 
and integrates a new adaptive data replication protocol for mobile terminals. 

We believe that data availability is a crucial requirement in such environ- 
ment, and it is one of the prominent QoS criteria for collaborative work. Our 
replication protocol is based on a combined coherency management (using both 
optimistic and conservative schemes) in order to account for various connectiv- 
ity as enabled by today’s wireless networking capabilities. It is further based on 
two replica types: Work Replica, and Preventive Replica. The former is generated 
according to access demands to non locally cached files, and benefits from the 
lazy update propagation following our log-based exclusive writer coherency pro- 
tocol. The latter serve to maintain an up-to-date copy within the group, and is 
generated according to the profile of the peer holding the latest version of the 
corresponding Work Replica. The choice of which peer should store a Preventive 
Replica is determined by combining the peers’ profile with semantic relationships 
between locally stored files and the generated Preventive Replica. 

It is shown that using our middleware service, the meta-data overhead gen- 
erated is negligible, the response time grows linearly with update size, while 
group size affects it slightly, and, the lazy update propagation saves time and 
energy consumption. We are further working on evaluating performances of our 
protocol, by simulating various scenarios and peers’ profiles. 
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